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PREFACE. 



The publication of the present esssjr, annoaneM 
a year ago, has been delayed l»y the hope that the '- - 
Act of Congre'ss, granting lands to certain exitet 
from Poland (appi-oved l\w 30ih June, 1834) would 
be execured before the intended publication. But 
although ilml hope, placed in the august body I'cpre- 
rcnting a people which bulrecenily went through 
Ihe ordeal of a revolution, hasnot yet been reali^ted, 
the committee of the Polish es.i1es in this coui^try 
desirous, notwithstanding all Jisappointmenls, to 
fulfill their promise, respectfully oifer this short 
Btalement of Ike condition of the Poles in ihesa 
United Stales, to all those whose judgment and 
feeling enabls Ihem to be friends of an unsucceis- 
rtil but jtist cause. 

There are many works treating on Ihc history 
•fPoIand, and the groaqsof this victim palpitating 
tinder the stroltes of the murderers, are often re- 
ported in the public prints; it is nevertheless, 
deemed proper to introduce the account, anuoui' 
ccd by the title of this worit, by a short history 
•f the Slavonians) end by a succinct recital of (b« 
Ticissitudes of the Poles who are a considerable 
kranch of that numerous people. The nature »t' 
lh« immigration ofPolcs into this country, bcingOB- 



tirely different from that of other Europeans? could 
bft but imperfectly understood, without some 
knowledge of ihe nation whose misfortunes are 
represented by the refugees, and whose history is 
commonly written with a bias, either in its favour, 
or in that of the dismembering powers. 

For the use of those readers who wish to spell 
Polish names, the following hints are given : 

All vowels are sounded as in Spanish, Italian, 
every one being pronounced distinctly. 

<». like the English a in /ar, or like cth ; thus Na- 

rew (pronounced Nah-rev). 
^ like the English e in etid^ or like ai 5 thus Lc- 

szek (pron. Lai-shek). 
i; y, like the English i in pin, or like einm9 ^— 

thus Plllca (pron. Pe-le-tsaU). 
0, like the English in note ; thus Ostrowski 

(pron. Os-trov-skee). 
t^, like the English 00 in good or food; thus Bug 

(pron. Boog). 

The consonants are sounded as in English, witk 
the following exceptions : 
f , like the English fs in gets ; thus Poiockl (pron. 

Po-tots-kec). 
th, like the German d), with strong aspiration ; 

Chodkiewicz (pron. Chod-ke-ai-vlch). 
•Zj like the English tch in jntch ; thus Czacki 

(pron. Chahtskee). 
^, like the English g before a, 0, w, and in Oibhcn^ 

girl I thus Og-m*^* (pron.. O-ghins-kee). 
.;, like the English y in yea 5 thus JraWonna.(pron. 

Yah-blonnah). 
9z. like the English sk in Mch ; thus KosciuszHq 

(pron. Kost-see-oosh-ko). 
szcz, like the English shtch^ for example Sssczw- 

hiee (pron. Shtcher-bec-ets). 



Ill 

rzy like » in plea^ure^ or like ti in nation, or like the 
French Jin JOLI ; ^krzijnccki (pron. SkJec- 
nets-kee). 
u', like the P^nf^lishv in vainy fFysock (Vee-sots- 
kee), Krakow^ (Cracov). 

It may suffice to allude to some other peculiari- 
ties of the Polish orthography > thus «, e, with a 
cedilla (or hook) beneath, sounds almost like on^ 
en; — l, with a crossing bar near its top, is pronoun- 
ced dull, with the tip of the tonj^uc thrown back 
on the palate ; — z^ with a point above, sounds like 
s in pleasure ; a, Sy o. 

The accent generally falls on the penultimate 
syllable. 

In recommending this short essay to the in- 
dulgence of the public, it is hoped that the stitV- 
ness of the style, and errors committed in the use 
of the Euglish language, will be excused by the 
consideration, that the editor has acquired sonic 
use of that language only during the time of thtf 
Polish pilgrimage. 

Philadelphia^ January^ 1837. 

Charles. V. Kkaitsik, iV. t. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

Roman nu«bers followed by c, siand for centu- 
ry ; thus II c , stands for second century. 

b. C. designate years before Christ : iheir ab- 
sence, those after Christ. 

N., £.9 S., W., and n , e., s., w., stand for 
Norths Easty etc., northern, eastern etc» 



REMARKS. 

)- 

\ \. Proper nouns enclosed in a parenthesis are 

s- iBOStly modern names^ or synonymes. 

\\ 2. Discrepancies from the usually received 

wthography of some proper nouns, arc to be 
considered as founded on reasons more powerful 

X . than the common use; thus, Tutar^ LUwama, ia- 

stead of Tartar, Lithvania^ etc. 



INTRODUCTION. 



By following the eastern coast of the Ionic and 
Adriatic sea f*'om cape Matapan (in the Pelepone- 
sos) to the mouih of the Isonzo river (in the gulf 
of Trieste) ; by drawing hence a straight line to 
Vienna, thence another to the source of the Saalc, 
from there to the mouihof the Eloc ; at la&t, by 
following the boundary of the kingdom of Den-' 
mark, the eastern coast of the Baltic sea, and of 
the Bothnic Gulf, and the landmark separating 
Russia from Sweden and Norway (from Torneu 
to Warangcrftord) : Europe will be divided in two 
portions. The western portion is inhabited by 
nations of the German family, in the N., and by 
nations produced by a mixture of the blood of 
Ausonians, Pelasp;ians, Celtes, Iberians, Germans, 
etc. on the S., while the eastern portion is the 
stage, in which the drama of the life of the Slavo- 
nians has been performing, from the dawn of 
Iheir history until the present time. This portion 
comprehends Greece, the Eropean parts of the 
Oxtoman and Russian empire, the greatest parts 
of the Austrian and Prussian dominions, the 
whole kingdom of Saxony both dutch ies of Meck- 
lenbrug, and some fragments of other German 
states. Slavonian influence did and does extend 
even beyond that vast region, and several expcdi- 
lions of Slavonians, sometimes under oihcr names, 
have taken place beyond it. There have been 
Slavonian settlements in Asia-Minor. Russia's 
sway, based on Slavonian ground, extends over 
four times more territory than she possesses in 
Europe* Without asserting that one-eighth of 
the inhabited earth is occupied merely by Slavo- 
nians, it can be affirmed that the condition of the 
iahabitants of part vf that territory has been 



Ibholl)' determined, and that of knother part grc 
^ ij modiGed bj tltc Slavonian element- 

Since lime immemorial, the region north of tke 
Carpalian mountains and east of the Vistula, be- 
tween the Diack sea and the Baltic, consisting af 
'an almost uninterrupted plain, was, most proba- 
bly, occupied by SlavonianB, bounded by Germans, 
in ihe W. and by ihe Tshudes (Fins) in the re- 
inotcN.-E. The countries S. of the Carpatians- 
and W. of tlie Visiala became seats of Slaro- 
nians during that great moieraentor the barbar- 
ians cjf Middle-Asia, and of northern Europe, 
which, bj crushing the Roman empire, and by 
mixing fieah elements of sooial life, with those 
of decaying civilization, has determined the for- 
mation of the .present nations of Europe and 
which is termed' the "migralion of people." 

The nations of south-west. Europe, speaking 
languages derived from the Latin, underwent the 
greatciil alteration oF their character, having been 
exposed to the most frequent, most agitating, and 
most varied eTents, by which mankind can be af- 
fected. Though that metamorphosis be mostly 
due to Germans, they have preserved almost all 
original features, in middle Europe, and have ex- 
tended, moreover, great influence on the Slavo- 
nians, so much 9o, liiat a great part of the latter 
became germanizcd, or, at least, much estranged 
from their kindred. 

Wherever the Slavonians, after their exlension 
by said migrations, came in contact or in conflict 
with other nations, or even with communities of 
comparatively few men, who were either more 
advanced ;in the development of social life, or 
better orgaBi7.ed for warfare, or more tenacious 
"leir character, the Slavonians were losers, 
mlng; subjects or deprived of territory and in- 



. Without a tic bj which great number! of 
are rendered slron^, commonlj torn into 
very small tribea. mosiij' in discord amongst 
ihemsetves, very often wanting wisdom fur mak- 
iag, and persevcrunce for necuting a. great and 
common plan, they lost almost the whole of that 
belt of leiTilory, which Tonned ihcir west frontier, 
and also ihe coast of the Baltic j feolh to the ad- 
« vantage of other nations, especially lo that of 

I Germans. Nowhere else would the knights of 
^bs Teutonic Order am! the Livonian sword-bear- 
■n have founded such powerful iiaies, as they 
iM on that sea. In Greece there are no other 
Testlges of the Slavefilan colonies, but such by 
^tiich their blood can be traced to the Malnotei 
and some other inhubit»ius of that illustrious 
country. On ihc Adiiafic sea they have been 
greatly modified by Italians. Almost all Arnauts 
(Albanians), many Bosniaks and other Slavonians 
have been almost changed into Usmanlis. What 
could be more apt to prove our assertion, than the 
circumstance that this branch of the Slavonian 
slock, which is now alone representing it as inde- 
pendent power, has entered the way of strong or- 
ganixaiion aud of con()uesi only by the impulse 
received from some war-like enterprising Wara- 
giins (ot Normun adventurers), adoptin^j from 
them even its present name, that of Rtustims. 

From a mixture of German, Slavonic and Tshu- 
dic elements have been, very probably, born those 
Brobtematical tribes which are extending from the 
Vistula to the Finnic gulf, and, like a wedge, from ' 
the shore into the itilcrior, between Polish and 
Rustiian populations, and which are called Lelio- 
niaiu, and especially Pruztiana, Semgatlians, Let' 
galliwns, fores (Kui-onians), SamogitianSf LUea- 
nitini. The Slavonian character of these people 



II so taint, that lhr<rhaTe been considered u apt 
pertaining to a stuck eniircl]' dilt'crent from t' 

Ua the oihei' liaiid, the Slavonians were and 
are gaining and cxietidiiig wherever the people 
whom they toucli have leas vital energy. Thu» 
have the Bulgarians exchanged iheir languaee for 
the Slavonian, »o thai ihey are ofipn adnumerated 
to them. Many 'I'shudes and other tribes in the 
interior of Russia have been 'and are, by-and-by, 
becoming ttusBiiins. Kirmains of those innume- 
rable horda which had |)as^ed through S.-Kussia, 
or which had ruled over it fur some lime, have 
been almost abaurbcil by ihe .Slavonian mass. 

Although Burroiinded by nmions different from 
and mostly hostile lo the MaRyars (Hungariam), 
this Turkish or Pai'iliisn people succeeded . in 
founding and in maimainin;; a powerful kingdom, 
almost without i-npaiiint; the character of their 
forefathers, mostly a', ihc I'spense of Slavonians. 
The descendants of Itunfan lei,nonaries, a kind of 
Italian people, the Kunnini (Vakchinns) have also 
preserved many of llieii' ancient qualities, not- 
withstanding the luns.cnniacl with Slavonians, 

Amidst the (;reat Slavimian body, so changing, 
ihere remained one of iis members, like a nun- 
cleus, Undergiiing very liiile alleraiion before the 
middle of theeighieenili century. This is the Po- 
WsA nation. Plact-d om »r the road of the great 
migration, of barbarians luwuids better climeG, 
separated from oilier nauons by their kindred, the 
P.oles have shared iniicli less in those vicissitude! 
of migration, cun<|iiebt, snlijui^atian, mixture and 
of great civil wars, l>y n hicb ull other nations of 
Europe Lave been au'itaied. It is now that they 
are doomed to those nifjt reverses, by which ll "' 

Mtiniet of nations aie decided. 



Whether ihc losses of the Slavonians are com* 
pensaled by Iheir gains ; ivheiher, e^eciallyi the 
dismembermeni of PoUnJ, by which the Germans 
are now benefitted, will result to the profit of Sla- 
vonians) is not easily ascertained. '1 he laiier are 
weakening in Europe byTlie inroailsmr the former- 
By coUeciinR the greatest mass of Slavonians in 
one bodyi and by wir-hling this with strong handi 
ita extention in the Noith-Eastor Europe and in 
Asia is rendered practicable, Russia, after hav- 
ing broken down Poland, her rival sistir, became 
a Kurop^an power of the first order, and is now 
able to advance towards the E,-Indies. That 
power, connecting Kurope with Asia, is a vehi- 
cle, by which Europe can return to Asia the good 
and evil received frornthat cradle of mankind : b 
great task, one of those ways of Providence, 
which is perceptible through the whole course of 
history, when studied without haired and partial- 
ity. If the Jaws of nature, concerning; organia 
bodies, could be applied to naiions, then no flittire 
would be brighter ihan that of the Slavoniani.— 
Their long-lat.ting, helpless infancy would reqtAu. 
a virile age more perfect, a life more viguroBi 
Btid protracted, than that of most other nationi. 
When will that infancy cease? Or, should Rft 
K considerable portion of mankind not contc^^ 
S ahare to the general progress of humanity! 
!ahare congruous with its peculiar character, and 
I iiroporiion with the greatness of its numbera 
M of the territory it occupies? This gceat 
,mily has done yet nothing of that kind. Tbfi - 
< developmenc of its immense resources IB yet iif * 
It Ihe bosom of the lime to come. ' * 

Of all once independent Slavon nalionftf.-'ni^ ' 
jtffWereign dynasties, there is now but one intlefteii- 
* t power, Russia, under llie guidance of b Qnr- 
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Man dynasty, and but one snveieigii house, of 
lines, to wit: Mecklenburg-Scliwerinaiid M-Sl 
lili, completely germaniseil. NolwithHlamlingan 
means resoileil tuby German rulers, vvitli a view 
or anniliiluting tim peculiarities of their Slavonian 
subjects, there are still remains of Wentles, speak- 
ing the language, and observing tlie cuBtoms or 
their ance»lurs, in Upper Lusutia, llrandenburg, 
Saxe-AUenburg, Pomeranid, near llulle ; Folet 
in Silesia. 'Ihe gi-eatets inroads in Slavonimism 
are being eBVcfed bv Prussia. Uf all Slavuniani 
OR the line ol* demnfkalion. as drawn at the com- 
mencement of this intruducliun, ihe Cecils ^pro- 
nounced Chedjsl or Buhtmiuns have ottered the 
most obstinate and successful resistiince to the iu> 
crease of the German element. 

The. number of all SlavoniansHmounts to about 
7<),O00,O0O, to wit : in Russia (Russians, Poles, 
Russniaks, Litwanians, Letlonians, Kurnnes, Ko- 
sacks, Serbians, etc.) about 46,000,000; in Aus- 
tria (Cecils, Moravians, Poles, Slowiaka, Euss- 
niaks, Chorvats, Serbians or Uascians, Windes, 
Krainians, Mtfflacha etc.) Jibout 13,500,000; in Iha 
Ultoinan eiii'pire (Albanians, liosniaks, Datina- 
lians, Serbians etc.) about 6,000,000 t in Prussii 
(Poles, Casaubians. Halloies, Lithvanians, Lettlo- 
nians, Kurones), iibout 2,100,000; in Saxony 
(Surbiaiis), about S4,000 ; in Saxe-Allenburg 
about 10,000, !sitt on\y are these nations, nbnut 
one-third of the populaUiui of Kurnpe, under the 
domiiLatiun of German princes (llie SHblime Porte 
excepted), but ail German anil British nationt 
(Sweden and Norway escepleil). the Magyar*, 
Greeks, Belgians, many IialinnK, Valochiana, ma- 
ny inhabitants of /I sia, America, etc. are gQTernetf-''' 
^by rulers of German origin. "^■' 

Uhould Russia attain her aim, by collecting bH ' 



SlaTonians in one body politic, she would reach the 
lineof demarkation above mentioned. The nations 
differing from, but interspersed in the great Slavo- 
vouian bodv, are too weak as to resist the Uussian 
colossus, whose extension in Europe can be pre- 
vented only by the restoration of a powerful rival, 
that is of Poland, as another Slavonian state, more 
congenial with Europe's tendency and counterba- 
lancing the qualities and propensions of Russia, 
which niiglit become pernicious to the progress of 
Kuropean civilization, 



THE SLAVONIANS. 

Fivery attempt to unravel the origin of naCioni^, 
and of the whole of mankind, has been nugatory. 
Of opinions, suppo si linns, traditions, would-be 
erudition and fiiiicirul genealogies, there are ma- 
nv : of facts and monuments, wherewith to clear 
that mystery, there are none. With regard to 
the ancient seats of the Slavonians, it can but be 
said, that ihey came into Europe from Asia, pro-' 
bably after the Celtes, Germans a, o., and before the" 
Tshudes. The time, route and mode of that ei»i. 
ffration, etc. arc lost in the night which precedes 
fcistorr : but its having taken place ^e^nstrm. 
ble by arguments furnished by physical ge«pipir 
Properly speaking, all inhabitants of Earopp, cj^j 
excepting the Pelasgians,carae from Asia, or. i- 
other words, they moved from thebnifcof Afi^ :. . 
to its n.-w. branch called Europe ud amhii 
as a distinct port of the world, to 



ignorance of ancient geographers jactr.e-^ r,^ 
been movements of people, wiick an nater ^ ^ 
«!>« annals of the ancients, ib 
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loo uraest as to treat vague reporti with the 
degree of importance, as it clues events fuuniledi 
facta, or the twcDt^ genealogies of the Slavonianir 
that which derives them fium the i^tiijint, isnotthe 
least plausible. Dislodged b^ Tatars', Trom the un- 
explored forests uf Siberia, (be;, probably, came ta 
Europe about the III. c. b. C',passing between or 
followed by, the widely spread, monumentlesB 
Tshudes (t'ina), and taking up their abodes in llm 
vast region between the Black sea and the Baltic, 
where Slavonians were found by history. Some 
•nthora even suppose that they were the aborigines 
of lllyricum, Pannonia, Noricum (now parts of 
Austria); others again, that they are the descea- 
dants or the Alazones, a Scythian tribe, placed b; 
Herodotus on the banks of the Hypania (Boh). 

it is on the shores of the Euxicc and Baltie sea, 
that history Grst shed light in this region; the inter- 
jacent and n.-e. lands remaining yet for a long 
time clad in kimmerian darkness, and belngpeop- 
led by Greek fancy, with Hyperborean?, blessed 
with tinboundcd felicity. The expedition of the 
Argonauts (XII. c. b. C), that twilight of hiato- 
rj, ihows the Riphaci mountains (perhaps the U- 
i'Sl]in the misty back-gruund, but the Caucasus, 
the Caspian people, the east, coast of the Euxina 
in stronger relief. Expelled from their seats oa 
Wie east, shores of the Caspian, the Scythians (^ko- 

'■■ lottes) cameovfr the Araxes (Rba, \Volga> drove 
the Kimmenans out of tlic Taurian Cheraonesui 
pLrimea 650 b. C), and seated themselves be- 
tween the Tanais(l)on)and later (Danube), along 
the B. coast of the Kuxine. Fart of the Kftpma- 
mna(a German people) went to Asia, other* to- 
wards the Vistub. The latter seeking better 

_«liiQes, migrated thence to the S. and \V., be- 
at torinidable to the Romans under the nam* ef 



Cimbrit (trr»tin^, in cnmmnn iriili nlli«r Tvutonia 
tribes, it-veral I(..ni«n i(n«i<-:< ( I U b. C. and li- 
ter], nverflotviiig Gallia, uiiiil lUt-y nerc di^vlced 
b; .Mariui(lO( k U.). (ircfk-> Inim AhI* Mi- 
nor, hiving oetOfil iiFur tiiv niii'itU of the 'i'anaii 
and of Hie Uuryitlliciifs (l)> j*-!") unil in tli*^ I'au- 
rian peniaiiulii. luuiKlfil ihv vmp. of tht Jiotpha- 
rot (479b. C.) 1111- bi-cnmr fiiliiUHry lo llie 
£crthian« (29U b. C.) wil<^ il.i>u;;ii m.isily iiiimatit, 
were lUu HgriLulluri.-iU anil iiali-i-nteil iJic Utevkt, 
receiving from tlfiii xnnte luitiM.i'iiiH ul' civiliza- 
linn. Sume ntlier li<b>'i>, not M4iilltiaTi<i, nrtr mcn- 
tioiuJ about tliat liitic, iliu-t ilti-'AiMri in the re- 
gion of muiliTii I*..IjmiI, iJi- J/iizii)et etc. 'file 
terri'orj'-eiti'niliiig fimii the Ctviiiiiii anil Eu- 
xine iL'a to the i-enmit'st N . uml IVinn iIik abudra 
«r tiuriHans (w. of llie ViM4iJi). b<-)'iiii<l llir tinaua 
MCMjnlaina (|)Ttibabl]r Alini), la Hirica (China), 
has been cnuiiirelieiKleil uii'Iit lliii iimue cf Scy- 
f/ifo, anil all inbea ilwi-lliii^ aii'l r«vi«^ thereon, 
■ Dilcr tlie vague anil cullciive <I>-Muni~itiutiiin uf 
S<:iithian: 'I'liose tribes tvrie SlHV«nianR, 
Txhudea anil some ivrn (j<'i-iiinn!<, be-^iilea ihe 
boritei cwittnunlljr ttreiimin^ irurn A^ia inla 
Europe. 

Defeated by Pliilip, (liat rraftv king of Mace- 
donia (abuut 336. b. C). an'4 si ill more wcnkened 
by the Gelae(l)aciahit). tlx-Stidtiaii* were flTiallj' 
anbiluedbjMithridatfri VI. (Kuiiiiiiii-j.kiiiKufPon- 
(ui. l)eiif0U4, after the liubmiKsinii uf the IIii«- 

narian emp. (116. b. U), ( aicli li> lialy, by 

find, he inaligated the Sarm/ilmn* (.Saurumatae) 
to pail tbe Tanaiii, and to invnde the Itunntn pru- 
yincei. They, accord in )clv, overran a gr^at 
part kf 3cythia (about til' b. C-). de^iro^in;; 
■earlr all thuae whom thej c<ini|uered. and . auiiiiij[ 
^^,suiig* •TtUcnamea ul Ucjrthiaantt uf ^Gj'tki- 
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into thoie of Sarn^aliatMiS of HaTmalnntf 
Tlie former names remained, nevertlielcKS, in use, 
even after tliat time, anil wereuften promise uoustj 
employed with or instead of the latter ttnes. It 
was arter tlie conqueGt iil' Dacia, that the Rnmans 
came in fulal cunlacl with the Sarmalians, then mas- 
ters of all countries I'^am (he Isier to the Maeoli* 
(Seaof Amw]. 

Two branches or allies of (he Saritialians, the 
Skoxolani and Jazyges, dwelling in ihe Maeotis, 
«nd, probublj, belunging to the Slevonian slock, 
extended Iheir seats, became neighbours ot ibe Ger- 
man Baslarnne, on thekft bank of the Ister and 
began; with them to make incurgidos info Moeaia. 
A troop of the Jazj-ges (called yutanaslae nr refn- 
<;ecs) penelralfd bi'iiveen the Ister und Tibiscua 
!"riia, in mnilern llungarjj, made common caufie , 
»ith the German league of the Alaikomenni and J 
Quadi, and look part in the tirst aliack mi the ' 
Roman empire, from this side. This attack is 
known as tlie Jilarkomontiic unr, and is the begia- 
niogof those honible stotmg, which lermiDaled 
in the destruclinu of the liiiman enip.. Marc. Au- 
relius (iro) kept jet «»; for some time, the im- 
pendiMgiutn.iind the name ol theMaikomannswho 
had bold peace to ihe Itomans, frighiened Hal; fur 
(lie last lime, in 270. The league of Germans haii 
furmed (he border of the taibarinns, and disap- 
peared in their general movement, uccsaiunetl 
by its own successful conflicls with the de- 
generated masters nl the ivorld. Emperor Diocle- 
tianus sought safety fur the provinces in a wall 
which he bulk aguiiist the incursions of IheJazj- 
gea [about 28H. ) »hs had been, at one lime, du- 
tinguished with the title of Roman allies- Other 
Jaz^ges had remained in (lie vicinitjr uf the pnluk 
Maeotis, near the Rhuiolani who als4) were prOB^ 
of having defeated Uomaa legions in bac" 
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Weakened bj luxurj, without virtue, and without 
libeclj, Rome ^^^d already sunk ho low, as to pur- 
chase friendship from Sarmatians, finding her 
art of war unavailable against the hardy children 
of the East and North. 

About that time appear hords of the tail, valiant 
JiUins (^Alauni)^ a people jealous of liberty. Their 
affinity is not ascertained : some writers holding 
ilhem to be a kindred of the Jazyges and.Rhoxolahi* 
others of thi Goths, or of the Huns. Pushed by the 
population of Asia, they ox!cupied the n. coast of 
the Kuxine, settled in a part of the Chersonesoa 
Taurica, or marched through Europe, to Lusitania. 
Of the same stock with A'ahs were, probably, tim 
^orai and Sirakes^ between the Caucasus and the 
Tauais, alternately friends and foes of Roman?. 

If the Jazygps and lihoxolani were Slavuniari«, 
this people was known to the Greeks and Romans, 
before its true uarae has been registered in the 
pages of history. Doomed to remain anonymt»us 
for a longtime, and, even after the mention of its 
name, to act but a secondary part in the destruc- 
tion of the power; which had ruled over the civiliz- 
ed portion of the Caucasian race of mankind, the 
numeroos family of Slavonians can be traced but 
in an indirect manner, that is, by narating the 
Actions of those people, under whose sway nnd 
iname they have been instrumental in changing- 
jthe face of Eqrope. 

Long before the Jazyges and Rhoxolani, there 
4>ccurs the name of a people, most probably, form- 
ing a branch of the Slavonian family, a name 
-whi^h resembles more the later denomination 
<»r a'f reat number of Slavonian tribes, than the 
former two. This name is that of the Fenedi, and 
if first recorded by Tacitus, in the description of 
Acrmany. Whether these Venedi be the ance«- 
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Un»r lh« 8l»*onianWentl«, whether tli*jilBB«( 
flriit coinpetititm *iih wiihh (Jerniftn penpte, orlh* 
littrr on]y, hatl bren seeking and srlling jre llow- 
imber ts Phirrnerion BeBmrti (450 b. C), nii lh« 
coutof tbe Bitliic sen, near ihe muuih ol the rjr- 
er Eriilan (l)wina ) nut t<i be coufouniled with lh« 
P» of Ilsly), in jel mailer of contrnversy. W^ 
or the ViHtula. bi;(ween tliix river antl the WrVf 
tin the 8e» shore, were niicienilv living; the Ga- 
t/tonet (Giiltone*, Gotthi), near iliem the Grpida* 
(S. of ihe Uxlhs). <he Hetulion the Vistula), Au- 
fii (on theiirlatiil iif liuogen), the 7'inciUngi, Scir' 
ri; farther ta the S. tlie i'anilah and XUingi (iir 
»mlern Sileiiia), the Burguiidiona (in Branilen- 
burjr), the Lyeii. Btirii (in Sil«3ia ani^ muilern Po- 
tinil). etc.; dl sppert»iiiing t» the /Iiitnionet (nr 
'J'eutontt), ihe pnHei^al Hi' llie hKonclies of the 
Oerman sinck, anil wlii>9e subiliviiiHna wri-e alsv 
called Sutvi. fir Stmnnnea. E. uf the Vcncdi 
wUotitentli'd friim tl><: Vistula to the Finnic gulf 
^tppQsite the inland ot O.-si-l), were aeatnl : ihs 
Arttbii (EHihutiiaiio. eppskinj: a language like tb« 
Uriton). and the /Vnni {FinJt).Kitcnde(l in the ra- 
dons uf the Vistuh, na fiiras the Carpaiian mutm- 
lians and Ihe Piiicini of I)tici:is anit havins; for 
■eighbours the G<ilindi (in PraH^siH), Ihe SiiKni 
(whu reached ihe Kuxine sta), and the Srartrni (<ib 
Ihe Oka-river, nrounil the Miurceu of the Dun), 
Ihe Vennli ninat liavc had fiequent intercourn 
with these difTtrent populaiiimfi of whnm the 
createstpurt beiim^ed to the ■IVumnic family.— 
Butwlivlher ujid Vencili were Slavons, nr wheth- 
er the j were Germans, as vnme witiera believe, or 
whether the Slavoii Vciiedi hud b<>en driven fraif 
the coast into the interior, \>y Ihe Aesihii, anil re- 
turned to ibHr sealii, alter ilie eniigralion uf.tfic 
latter, with the (itiths and llcruli ) or whether 
the/ had aduplcd, in the latter caae, the n>m« iff 
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_lle Veneili from & German tribo. will perti^ 
nerer be diluc't.l uteri. Hmvever this m ly 1)?, 
almiist certain tlMt ihere were SlRioniaii trib^x on 
the BiiUic sh.tre, ab'iut the comrHfncem.nl of the 
Cbristinn era. Tliey mmt have been wpreBil as 
far Bs the Itmen-lake anil the Bc.urce oF the Don 
(in the region oF Smnlensk.). I'tolemy write§ that 
Sartnali;! was nccupieil, athis lime,niiisllj' by Ve- 
nedic tribes ; he calU a part nf th*- B.illic, jiiJttj 
vtnedieiis : but his teatiminiy cannot b<^ relied on 
an satisfactory. All cimntriessitual-d between (ha 
oceanus septemtrionalia, anil between the Vistula, 
Oanuba ami Rhine, cnniitiluied Otrmany, at the 
time«r Rome'd glory anil greatness, anil were in- 
habited by hnmiigeneous tribes whom the Itiimnna 
considered as indigenae or natives. In ciinse- 
qaence of the adviince of ilie masses of b;irb:inans 
towards the S- and W. of Rurnpe, the 'I'eutones 
overran the lineal parts ol the Human empire, and 
the Slavonians were pressed in the eourilries which 
had been oec-ipieii by the Hermiontt. Of the two 
Other branches of the German slock, that uf the 
Jataevonts had migraled to Ihe Rhine, anil that of 
the Jngaevonts, to modern Denmark, and In Skan- 
clinaria, long beTure the movenieDts alluded ti) lii 
this sketch. Fnnn the intercourse with Gci-rfiMl 
and Finnic tribes, the Slavonic Veneilae cd'^tr 
have derived many words, and they could also have' 
contrihbled tu the formation of the popol^ilions 
whose nntionalilv has not yet been clearly demon- 
ftrnted,to wit: of Pruzziana, Aetloniant, KunntSt 
^H, ZlVufontani. However ihisinaybe, the Slavuniana 
^^■BKin be considered aa Burnpeans, since history 
^^Hpbiind them in Bompe, and since their customs anil 
^^^Lntnners were ililferent from those o( the Scytliiani 
^^^RBarmatian, Hunnic, etc. hords which innuni' "^ 
^^^pB«rope, Biuce the rise of the sun of history. 
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After having afimpwhateipRliatril in Dfirch or dia 
«rei of the Slavniii^ins in Ihe N., w ilhuut gmt 
■nccFit!), it is necessary lo retmce the titep with 
the migrating 'I Vu tones tii the S., and toil well on 
their ezplnitii, ha well nn on Ihose of Atiali, in or- 
der lo rulldw the ticis^iluilee uf yUvuiiiani under 
Gulhic, llnnnir. etr., cominintl. 

Rump's fliiuri^hhns pf rind hail been «f arcely rloB- 
cd with tite lU'mi^e nl .Maicut Aurelius the philo- 
■opher (ISO), when her must ("atal enemr, — the 
Qoths,— lie^an to leave the sea nhures uf the Italtict 

^.ni] ScanilinH\i», acconling tn snine authtirs}.— 
eagued with nUier 'tVuiimes. their neighbours, 
and ■trenslheiti'il, on their march, by the acce»- 
aion or triben livinu: in the Carptian niuuntain«, 
that warlike anil eiiterpri3.tng peuple eiteiiileil its 
don-.inttinnlo the iHilu'tMiieoiis anil iheKuxinewx 
(SIS), On DuciaN limit Ihrjr came in first hiislile 
cmtactwith the mimsler Cnracalla (813). Abinit 
the same time the llnmnns wt-re exprneil l» ihe at- 
faeki or other IVuiimic sMfinma on llic Rhine and 
the Danube, s» tlnit all lial^ was ihroMh iiitn the 
nost eitreine cntiMrriialiiin. The sueceaB «r the 
{igantic MaiitniKn-'. in thi^e regions, was unable to 
-■top the torrenlf "I li»ib»rians. (louring down upiin 
the provinces. H"-.i<lri the HlDrinerii menliimeit, 
there were others in ihe K , viz. the PerstHns, and 
■till more datigen-ii- er.eiuies iti ihe verjf heart rf 
the epipire, *ix. the <■» n ■ nnv. eflVmiiiacv, moral 
depraTalinn of every kin.l, aiid ilispuiea between 
the Pagans hikI ChrisiiHos. Home was bejond 
the power i.rremfil>. The Giiths extwrteil annaal 
tribute, alj^leil prenmln, in oriler tn cover the igno- 
■iny, fnim Pluliiiim^ Arabs(a44). as thepriieof 
peace ; and mi tliiK ln-in^ rel'iiiieil, they passed thf 
Emtne in a lio-t <■' b-.-iis lavaeed Asia-Mi^ 
H well ai Moesia, Thraciu, MaceUocia. ' 
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activity and vriidom of D>-ciu<t cnulil not *tnp (ht 
tiHtenin; (lnwnrall ol V\c pinpirr: lie ws» killeil in 
ambuscade hy the G^nh* (~XiI). U4lliifl bought 
dMhoamirable pence a^Mtii, Civil war brtween 
thisemp. and \t'\i Unpfratnr Aniiiliaiiu^ »hn hid 

Einetl a viclr)r; over ili<r ti illi-. rhe anccess at' the 
Tsians, and ihe cniii-'n'iiiii-i (tFtlie iWirtf Ivranti 
f«r the (luininion of lt»m ■, wrre lavourablt; to 
the barbarians. Uii-et^e Ha< put in a ilatf of de- 
LCainit till* (>>it'w. bv rlf r>-Tiinilion wf her 
_ nolils anil by a niiiinion army poHled on the 
ThennopTlie. Nen'ifli'-lp*- i In- UuIm invaded Ilia 
islands uf Ilie A.-gean s-a (un.l.-r Uillienu*. 267), 
IrarntKorintl) SjMrta, mul ciiirr<-i| Ailif ntt. Ti)ou;{h 
(IrWen uff by Ut^iippn^, ilie liiooriiin, nnd ilfleat- 
edb/ Roman cohori" ill lUvricutii, and br a Ro- 
man OeeC, they ii*liiriied hshiii. roiiiir.i; hy aea 
ftirm llie Euxine (iS-i). N<'iil>rr the vicl.irjr vf 
emp. ftl. A. Ciduiliu-, s'>i"<"' '" ^^'"^-'■> ""P'Tiw 
■gainst Ihix lumiiddUl^ ii^-opi^ ('J'^O); nor the viUur 
andactiviljr of I). Ainfli.iii'. wn.tviiliiinarily crd. 
«(1 Dacia In ihem Hrul In tlie Vjiid^l^ (-£7.^). under 
the Condi t) an uf bfcoming rritiuiiin«« tu the em- 
pire ; nor the merilii id' Tiirir'ia ; ruir the talnr 
of Prubu<). cnuld snve the si:tiH Trntn ihe iinpendiiis 
nilDi Every veivr prnduci-d ii'v cjUmitiri'. ana 
freth irruptions, on evrry -id-, (1ir<-iitfnpd iiiiiver- 
Ml tlesaUtion. Mulinipi ol' Dn- lp;;ioniiries, and 
the incessant murders nf ihe i-mfi-nir-. tlid not per. 
rait the application of any vltri'Htious means uf 
preserving the einpiri*. 

At the approach »( i)<i> Go'hi, lli<- Rhnxniani had 
left the Marmis and l>a<( tni^iiK-il m il>i- N , prit- 
btbly to their kindrcil, \\^k V.-ii^.li ; und there ap. . 
pear afterwarda but »iinul<^ imnp'ol' tlirir name, to- 
gether with (hu4eol U'lfhs urirl V.iinbit. n% hired 
[ defenders of til e Uuiiian^, agniiisl other barbarians. 
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These Btipendiar'iFS distin^ished themselves by t 
.ibnnidable Tacilily of learning tlie an uf war, which 
]^eV( arterwardK. turned against tliciri)wn niBHlera 
- id twchera. Fiirtuumely liir the Rmnan empire, 
were diseenstiins and iMvisions amoiigut the 
barbarians aUo. I'hus ilie Vamlala (sealed ta the 
W. ol the Gnihs. bi-iween ihem and the Jttxygn, 
tstheS. ol'ihe Suevinn llermunduri) subjugated 
theJazyges. Tliu'* tlie pinverlul Goths werf Hplit 
in two tarce brant:lies, to wit, inti) thai uf tlie Wett- 
Oolhs (Wi*i-Gollii, Vlitruinger) in Dacia, w. of 
the Bory^lhenes ; and inio ilial ol the Eaal-Gothi 
(Auilro-Gotlis, Grmihiii>p:^T).Wymti \Uv Bnrj"- 
thenes. In llie tiine ul Ujiiclfiiun and Maximiih 
partners in llie emp , the ninth, hive pdureil out 
their swarm? ii|ion the Itunian empire, whde everj 
defeatseemed but to sirensihen iheir perseveraneOt 
Diocletian's (-iSi to HWi) many vicl«ries nver thes* 
sDfi his severity mod^raimg the depraved siale cf 
morals, eonlributeil alsn Id ^rant some reprieve t« 
the rapidly declining tniilreiis nT the civilizatioo. 
Constantine Chlorus and (iakriu^, co-eii>penir% 
divided tlie cropire, the Inimer gnverninj; the W., 
the latter the E. iliereoT; oie circunixlaiire m<ir« 
promoting thu o-lerity iiF iis I'dll. — Coi 
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Licinius, his partner in llie empire, by iurce.of 
arms and treathery, restored miiversul iranquilitjf 
to the empire : but he cxposeil greatly its wifcty, 
by continin^ (lie defence of ita frontier Id hired 
hords of barbarians, Inslead uf the own legions 
which he disperatd in the provinces. Another 
evil he did to the empire, whs the translation of 
ita seat from Rome to Byzantium, which he enlarg- 
ed by laying the corner-stone (o a new ciiy (96 
Novemb. 329), called from him Contlanlinoplet 
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I h^ repairing tliitlirr (e nt'ide (SSI). Thi 
ihi, Hniling tlitii ihe Rmtiuiia had wiihdrawK 
their garrisons ul<)n;;llie Danulic, renewed ilieir in- 
roads, and ruvagttd |l>e CDuntry wiili unheanl of 
cru«tly. C<>nslari[ine'>»()Ti, liiiwever, aiiun reprc^- 
«ed and straiglitencd llieiii {332). >;ranting an equi- 
table peace, but at>ii1isliirii; tlie triliute winch tlie^ 
liad been accurtluined rit recfive. After havingae- 
cured the fiunliern un llie Durtubr, nnil given Unda 
in lll^ricuiH, Mncuiliinia. Imly. in Hiirmatiani who 
had been expelled b; iheir own iiluvtg, armed 
Rgainat the Uuthn, C'lnsliiniinr still rurlher iimtri- 
baled lo ilie duwnrall »t ihe empire, b; dividing it 
among his three soii». Since tlieti, ihe united 
■Irength of the stale bein^ hd liingir brought to re- 
presa invasion, the lj:irl>arianH riiu^htwith superior 
numbers, and cmximrril. at l.i>i, though ofien de- 
Teat ed. Meantime the G-iihs wvre rising in power. 
Geberich, king of die K. Uoihs, cfinquered the 
VandiU (334), killing; their kin^ lyitumar and 
freeing the Jii^'/^ri friim ll)"ir y~^s. 'r!:r remain- 
ing Vandals were r>-ceivi-d i'li e<>|d by Constan- 
tino, and settled in I'aniiiin^n, ivlii>rt' the/ quietly 
abided for sixty veir*. HtrmanriKh, Urbench'i 
■on, extended the S.-Gntliic empire to llie ihureaof 
Ihe Baltic, ea>-ily subduing all people dwelling 
(hereon, who were rather nuinertius ihan warlika 
(about S50}. He even bccaToetlic pruterlorof iho 
W.-Goths, until they cbo>e Ut king, AikaMfkh 
of Ihe family of Bullen, 

From this time, Hoiln-arT fiirthegretitness nf the 
Rumans, the recovery iif ilieir empire wan becoina 
desperate ; no wisiloni cmiUl nbviate it* ilecaileace, 
no courage oppose the k%\U that Hurrounded it ua 
■very side, '('here wax mure virtue and mure cou- 
rage to be found amL)n>r''t the bttrburians, than 
pmonjit the Uumans ivliu were a*tunt«hed, at I ~^ 



ing t new, pnwerrul race of minkintl. which thiy 
hkclicarctly knnwti oi eiiHting. Inditlence luiU' 
i-Tt cowanlicvi eftViiiinanj', pirKily, wvre tlie tlia- 
tingaifeliing train ul iiumt ul' iht! empvi'irs. Eu> 

nuclig anil wive* ruleil uT^ilcr llic nuiuu uf Cuitstiik- 
tius. JulianVt tjie apalute>, ivtsdittii, ccunomy 
antl valuur, yet|init>peii lh« laUiii|;em|)ii'e. agninat 
the barbarluns un tUe Kliinc. luvian and VuluiiU- 
nlan were yet virtuuua rikI alror" eniiugh lo Jira* 
ierve froin'Tdl!. V;ilentini»n torrecltd many im- 
prndcnC di^posilions ul Ills predecesMors, by furli- 
fying tlic liiiiils, by replacing troups tlii-reun : but 
it was tuL) l.iie. A neiv enpmy, lata) not only to 
(he Riimun empire, but to its valiant slorinera and 

Tlie nll-deglri>jing Htms, di'scendatits of the 
Hion-r-nv, wliii liad ciimptllcd the inhttbiianta of 
iKu celestial etnpirc lo r^ise a wall (ubout 209 b. 
C.)3g,iinBt ihtir deprtdstions ; who hud ruled, 
nftervfardft, in .Miingnly, being determined to seek 
other dimes, ahtr Ibc ilivisioii (if iheir power, and 
after the deslruction of ibpir niirLKern empire in 
Tafary (by the Chinese j 93), reached llie Caspi- 
an lea, abiiut the com men cement tf (lie commun 
era. Their van ailvanceil to the seats of the Rhox- 
niani and Bustarnfe, Nurth uf the Maeotia and 
Euiine, in lUe II. c. SliU mnre agitated in the 
East, the main body nf the Huns, led by BalamU, 
passed the Wnlga (374), sweeping befurc thein, or 
■ubjecting and absiirbin^ the Anrsi, the valiantly 
reaialing AUns (375) and other people of the ad- 
jAcent regi'ing. To auch a tieree enemy, so 
Btrengthenrd by warlike allien, Hermanricn wu 
unable to resist, and killed himself frum despair* 
(or was killed by two Khnsnlan youths, at the aga 
of llOy.). The aasislance of Alan» ami even iif 
Hunnic hurds was unable tu save Witfiimtr Ifit 



tnitar), his successor! who, though already tribu- 
f to HuriB. Iiail subjugautl anU ill-lreaied th« 
Domerous Sbvonian pmple uf JJnlcs {nezr Iht Eu- 
jine sea). Tell in batlle. The Antes were reniler- 
ed fret, in urdpr lo change musters. Mauy E- 
Goths, acknuwiedging Hiinnic supremacy, re- 
mained near the Maeuiis; ulhers &uught sat'et/ 
amongst West-Gullis. Athanaricli. surprised by Ba- 
lamir, augmented ihe number ui' the conquered, 
and while )iart oriiis people entreated the Ronians, 
on the U^oube, to allow ihem a plaec oF reruge, 
and obtained lunila in Mncsiu hikI Thrace, from 
emperor Valens (376), Athanarich was robbing 
Sarmatian hords in the Carpatian mountains, — 
FragRienifiof East Gulhs, which had been cut off 
Trotn joining the West-Goths, lorced the passage 
over ihe Dunube, and assailed, together wiib the 
West-Gutha (who had been Ivfi destitute ot* all 
needtul suppiiea, Valens), the Roman*. Aided by 
Huna and Alans, they destroyed, under the chief 
FsUigtrn, the greatest part of the Romnn army, 
Dear Adrianople, burned Vuleiis inhis Hight (37S), 
and carried desolation aa far as 'i'hesaalia and 
the gates of Constantinople. The difficulty of 
raising levies in the province^", obliged the empe- 
rors to hire one IjoiIj of barbarians, lo opppoae 
another. But when the danger, I'ur which that 
has been dune, was over, they found it as dilficult 
to rid themselves of tlieir auxiliaries, ns of their 
former enetnie*. 'ihusthe empire gradually sunk 
■ nder several attacks, made upon it fiom every- 
where. When the barbarians had wasted one pro- 
vince, those who succeeded the Hrst spoilers, pro- 
' cecded to another. Italy, at last, became the 
frontier of the Roman empire which had been thus 
cuntinually shrinking. Ihe prudence and resoiu- 
Ufivn of Theodusius, in some measure, checketl the 
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pr«greM *>\ ihe rurinu* harAs i more br dnnktiotn 
of mniiry ami ol' liii>d< tli»ii by arm*. A largt 
bod J of llic Gullis l>ii(l brrn called in (a ani»t 
Thcoda^iu*, undtT •Slan't/i, ilic lUie. tgainit th« 
Ktili-cmpcroi Musiitiiis (iSr). 3t;uinsl the rebel 
Eugrnius (393) ui.d B!,ii>i».i ihi- Hum (rOSJ.— 
This measure iiiovrd lln- umrlal ilab lo tliestxu- 
riiy wf il'e cm|)irr- Ni.iliin^ could have more 
promoted the pini^ios of iis ciii'mies, than iti 
division by Tht-rxlo-in-., aiiMin^ Kishutis Arcadiui 
(emp. of iheK.) ami IIoiio, ius (.-mp. uf ihc W.) 
(SdS). Alarirh, ihr brux cliii^lol ilie Wrsi-Uoihi, 
perceiving how liiile iIiin m-^k piincrs were able 
to lecure iheir siaics. I>< iiii; iiisiii;4iril siill further 
byRuHnu^ ihc vicar ur. At cddius, who had design ■ 
upon ihe throne, decUit-d uur a>;iiin!<i his employ- 
cr>i marchi-d under ihir »alU ul* Constant inuplci 
hence into ihe Pelcj)iini«".o!. (Sflfi). Kparing but 
(O Athens llic samp di->utatiuri H hith the country 
orLennida-i expfi'ii'ncril r.ii liiiliund. Though ex- 
pelled hy Siilicho, Ihe Vicaruixt llunorius, Ihe ri- 
val of Itulinus. Alarkh was uppiiiiiied piaerectus 
Illyrlci by Aicadius and titi ax.t' hint; ol the Wnt- 
Golh*. UndauTiird by u-wrari). rccriving ncM 
•npplici >nd pr(,fiiiiig < f ihc vkeuhncss of Home, in 
comequence of thCi dis<'ei>Hsii>hM uf the impensi 
brotbrrs, he entered lialy Hiiich had become the 
nursery ofinduleiicc and \ile seit&oaliiy. Hono- 
rius fled, for fear, to Asim. Aklmugh deprived 
•f his camp, treasures and rvrn uf liia wife, by 
the victory of the VaiidjI -Siiliclio. nrar Pollrniia 
(400), Alarich gave not up his iniyMy design*. but 
marched towards Home Anoiltr licloryorSti- 
licho, near Verona (403). ^av^d )<'i ihe niiiireaa 
•f the world) whose ag>ny bad riin:ni('Ticed witb 
ibe division of the empire. 'I'lir laM iriumph of ^ . 
. lu fnperor was ibat uf llunui ius, at the sld^' ''~ 
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^ tutor and father-in-law (404). Since theft^ 
mperors were obliged to retire, wilii iheW ' 
tulupiuous court, to Ravenna, a place so rorlified 
(hat ihejr could be safe without an army. The 
last victorious exertion of the last Roman army 
(of 40,000 men) and of Stilicha vraa ihac by 
which the invader nhadagaii, trhn had advanced 
U Florence, wiih a mass of 200,000 Germans, 
Barmatians and other barbarians, was overcome 
and captured. These barbarians were exiermi- 
naled by fumine and the sword, or sold as slaves, 
or thrown into Gallia (-107). 

Meanwhile Huldin, the kinpf of the Huns, was 
Bistsling Arcadius against the Gothic rebel Gatnaa 
(400) who liad ordered the death of KuGnus.— 
Vandals, Suevi and Alans became masters of the 
«csen provinces and of the Rhine, then vrithout 
garrisons. Kebelltons of Roman legions in Bri- 
tain, the occupation of Gallia and Hispania by 
theanii-emperor Constantinus (408).- a series of 
disasters, crimes and political faults committed 
at the court of Ravenna, was precipitating the 
ruin of ihe wretched empire. Wesi-Gotha were 
employed in its defence. Having more confidence 
in barbarians than in his own master and son-in- 
law, Siilicho sought the friendship of the former. 
He not only ceded Noricum to Sarmatians, Alans, 
eto, Uhaetia and Vinddicia to other hor-ds which 
bad been thrust out from iheir scats ; he not only 
kept u body-guard composed of Wcst-Gofhs and 
Huns : but he ilallered lo Huldin and to Alarich, 
instigated the latter to occupy that part of lUyri- 
cum, which appertained lo (he oriental emp., and 
to act against the court of Byxance. When the 
demand of the Uolhic commander of the Roman 
forces in (llyricum, lo rede him a land suitable l«^ 
become the leat of his people,— a demand i 
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•n account of an indcmnificaiien Tor the exwitttt! 1 
of an expedition inicnded tu be ma(!e in Epirus, 
■gninit Cunslanlinoplei — waa pariljr i^ranled by 
the reluctant Uomaii Senate biilicho who has bene 
instrumental in obtaining ihis result, became an 
object of hatred ivjlh the Senate and armyi and 
vrais, at last, ex^eculecli together with his guard, on 
Ihe order of Honorius, under the pretext uf having ' 
aimed at the impeiial purple. Under pretext of 
revenging the deaih of his friend, Huldin passed 
the Islcr. and was stopped in hi* march on Con- 
staniinople, only by an auunieniation of the tri- 
bute that had biren already paid lo ihc Huns by 
Arcadiu4. 'I'hr SO^vm barbarian auxiliaries de- 
serted Honorius and joined Akrich, H'ho poured 
down,Ukeaiovreni,in iheheauiirul fields of Italy. 
The wretched Honorius refused any accomoda- 
tion J the eternal ciiy saw herself besieged by the 
fierce barbariahs, and was so reduced by diseases 
and famine, that the Senate begged Alurich, rither 
lo sell them peace, or lo give them leave to Rgbt 
it with him in the open iicld. The valiant Bal- 
te replied, with laughier, "ihatiliick ijrass Waa 
easier cut than thin," implying that liie Kumans 
would be easier overcome, ivlun cooped up with- 
in the wa\U, than drawn out in battle. He de- 
manded all iheir riches and slaves, and when ask- 
ed " what then he would leave tliem." ho siernty 
replied, " their lives." — [mmcnse ireaaures, ac- 
cumulated by taxation and from the lemplea, 
bought off. at lasi, the horrible besiegers (408). 
Strengthened by an army of Golhs and Huns, 
brought him by /Islaiilf, his broiher-in-law, Ala- 
rich who had retreated ta Tuscia, ennimenced 
useless negociutions with Honorius. Rome waa, 
conseijuenily, besieged u Eecund time. Monuriuit 
bad the honur of being coramatidcd lo descend 
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n^m tfce ihrone. Allalus, the prcTtct cf Romci 
wa»clatl with the purple and carried undtrliaven- 
n.i, thf residence of Honoiius (■109), Son e smiles 
cf li>e furtune o( the rmperori and some misUKes 
of Attiilusi caused Oie ruin of ilie latter. Alarichi 
incenbed by the insulia uf liie Coth Sams, an offi- 
cer of iheemp., went aijain to ftome'a gales, prea- 
aed it more closely than he had done bi-fore. and* 
at hit, took it at midnight (£4 Aug. 410); but 
whether by force or by treachery of a slave within 
the city, ia not agreed amtingst historians. Inea- 
timal)ie monuments of art and learning sunk un- 
der the fury of the con(|uerors, which continued 
for three days. But Alarich's generosity spared 
numberless traces of Rome's greatness, especially 
churches; So that this occupation seemed rather 
a correction than a total avci'Ihrow. The capior 
of the city of Itomulus was surprised by death 
on the a. extremity vt Ilaly, when about to pass 
to Arrica(4l{)). tl is successor Jldolf obtained 
Placidia, the hisicr of Honorius, as wife, and left 
Iialy. for Gaul and Spain (412), where he found- 
ed the W.-G..tliic empire. 

Gaul wa» yet reconquered by Conslanilus who 
.^came a colleague of Honorius, and husbatid of 
"Hacitlia (afcer the murder of the W. -Gothic 
ing AJulf); but the loss of Urilaifl, Spain, and 
Ifiica, ihc dissensions at the court of Havcmia, 
the death af t'onslaniius and that i^f Honorius 
(24 Aug. 453}. led to a dependence of the occi- 
denlal empire, from that of the Orient, The emp. 
of the latter, Theodosius II, made Valentine llf, 
Ik child of Placidia, emp. of Rnme, under her 
guardianship. During her administration, Genst- 
rich the valiant and prudent king of the Vandals, 
Ijecnme the founder of an empire in Koman Afri- 
ca (42B). W.-IUyricum was cjdcd to ihc emjie- 
jorof C'on»[antinO))le (437). 
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Pannonia and all countries vacated by the* 
Gothi^i wei'G inundated by lIunB, under Ihdr kiil^ 
Mundzuch. His son £tiel (Jiltita), succeBsor of 
the uncle .^Kas (-134), brought ihe llunniu em- 
pire 10 tlie higliest degree of power. Priding 
nimEeir with the epithet of "scourge of God," 
and iiaving united many nations under ihe svaf 
of the sword nf the God «f Huns, which, as he 
pretended, has been found by himself, this terrible 
ruler, even ot a pan of the Franks (in ihe Wj, 
cotninanded an army ol' about 700,000 men. As- 
piring to become sole inter of the whole earth, 
murdering his brother Jiuda (544), considering 
all kings as rivals, all rich nations as his born en- 
emies, Altila sold twice peace to ThcDiloaiua If, 
and marched Into Asia, with ihc inienlinn of con* 
quering Persia, 'i hL' defeat in the plains of Ar- 
menia only incensed bis Tui-cr and tui iied his arms 
against the W.. Theodosius was overcome in 
three battles, and ruin was carried ihrough all 
Cauntries between the lilack and Adriatic sea.-— 
Constantine's city owed her Eafeiy only to the great 
treasures which were thrown to the iiiEatiable 
conqueror, and to his ignorance in the art of 
besieging fortified places (446). All that had re- 
mained after Alarich's depredatiimB and after the 
extortions of the liyzantines. became a prey of 
Attila, as far as the Tliermopylie. The refusal, 
on his demand, of the hand, and of the bridal-gift 
of Honoria, the siiier of Valeniinlan, gave him 
an occasion lomaich into Gaul. He reached, in 
short lime, wiihtiut finding resislunce, the banks of 
theLigeris (Loire)and the walls of Aurellum (Or- 
leans). This city was the term of Auila's excur- 
Bion in the W., and the plains of CatalauBik 
(ncarChalons, in Champagne) saw his star eclipBcd 
by that of Aeiiua (Rome's last hero, once compa- 



liion of ihc Huiinic kinj?) and by those of Theo- 
dorich, kinj>:of the W.-Golhs, and of his son anil 
successor Thorismund (450). After th'u'bloodiest 
of battles ever fought, Attila would have been 
perhaps destroyed, but for the retreat of Aetius 
who was fearful of causinf^, by the ilestruction ot 
the Huns, a dangerous supremacy of the West- 
Goths. A second demand of Honoria's hand be- 
ing followed by another refusal, Attila directed 
his destroying career against Rome (450). This 
expedition gave occasion to the foundation of the 
city of Venice, by the citizens of Aquileja, who 
fled into the marshes on the Adriatic shores. Va- 
lentinian implored peace from Attila who, as it 
is reported, has been prevented from occupying 
Rome, by the eloquence of its bishop or pope Leo 1. 
assisted by an angel. Thi^ miraculous ridance 
was due to a tansom equal to the dowry of Ho- 
noria. The sudden death of Attila, under his 
tent in-Dacia, was an event which ga^e occasion 
to many nations, hitherloMvidrr his sway, of ap- 
prizing the world of their exploits. His empire 
was bounded by the Wolga, the Black sea, tbe 
Haemus mountains (Balkan), the Adriatic sea, the 
Rhine and the islands of the Baltic sea* 

As there is nothing essentially new under the 
Bun, the Hunnic empire was subjected to the same 
fate, that had been shared by all those which have 
been founded by the arms of great conquerors. It 
soon fell asunder. The commotion produced by 
Attila's expeditions encouraged many people 
weaker than the Huns, to try the fortune of war, 
in order io appropriate to themselves the parts of 
the Roman coIosssub, shaken out of their frame. 
All those who gave it the last blows, have been 
either friends of AttiU, like Orestes, or his pupils, 
like Odoacer. The E-GotKs, Gepides, Chaxars had 
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I ittempted, already during Auila's reigii) to break 
F ihe HunniciyoUc, but wilhnut success. But aftci' 
his death, the dixcordi among his three sons, &i)d 
thefproposed mode of appoiniing one of them as 
king, by lot, gaveio all nations that have been the 
tributarie?, subjects or allies of Aiiila, an oppor- 
tunity of conquering their independence. Ellak, 
kis eldest son, and king of the Chazars, on the 
coast of the Euxinc sea, fell in battle against Ardtt- 
rtcA, the tiingof the Gepides. and against theU.- 
Golhic chiefs and brothers Walamif, Thtodemir 
and H'iilemir. The two other nona of Attila, Den' 
gtzik and Imak, fled to the shores of tlie M aeotis. 
The former, attempting to subdue the E.-Gotht, 
in Pannonia, fell in a (tght against a Byzan- 
tine army (455). The bulk of the Huns, divided 
in two branches, viz. Into that of Eiilurgui, W. 
of the Don, and of Ulurgus, E. of that river, 
took up their abode near the M aeotis; fragments 
of Huns were mixed with those of the Alaus, and 
scattered near the mouths of the Ister ; others 
■etlled with Hugii, Slavonians, Harmalians and 
GoiliS) ill lllyEicum, on emperor Marcian's order. 
A league of Hun^, Antes, Slavi, and Roman Eol- 
diers rendered itself known under the name of 
Skamariati robbers, on the banks of the Ister, 
and was eventually employed in war by other 
barbarians, or by the emperors of Constantinople. 
On the n. shore of the Euxinesea, there were 
about that time, but fragments ordiffercni nations, 
besides the Huns, for instance Goths, called Tt- 
traxitae, in Tauris- There were remains of 
Alans fwhose main-body had migrated, with Suc- 
vi and Vandals, into Spain) between the Caspian 
and Euxine sea- It cannot be substantiated that 
Alans migrated, as some authors BupposC) to Lit^ 
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Amidgt the ncir barbarian masters there 
m&ined ill Uoman provinces many a'loi'igines, 
the open country, and many ruined Romans ai 
Rutnuni (Valachians) in cities and frjinier-fortti 
forsaken by their wi-eiched old masters. 

Valentine III. who had killed Aeiiua, that con- 
queror bfAtiila. with own hand, became a victim 
of two friends of Aeiiua (453), and was the last 
cinperor of the family of Tlie'idosiua I., The 
widow-empresa Eudoxiai consti'ained lo become 
the wife of the new empeior IVtronius Maii- 
mus, atid unable to rid herself from him by an as- 
tislance from Constaniinople. invited Geiserick 
(Genserich), the kinj; of ilic Vandals, fi-otn Car- 
ihap;e, to do her that service, Gcnsericb landed 
at Ostia, and took Rome. The eloquence of the 
pope Leo I, who had saved the city from lieinjj 
entered by Aliila, could now obtain but an absti- 
nence from murder and fire. The venerable capi- 
tal was ravaged with implacable fury, for fourteen 
days together (455). Petron. Masimus had been 
lapidated by tiic people before the occupation of 
the city by the Vandals. Many thousand citizens 
of both sexes were transported to Africa by the 
merciless victor. 

Rome's power was so broken that Theodorich, 
ihe VV.-Gothic king in Gaul, made one Avilus, 
emperor of the Occident, who though recognised 
by the court of Constantinople, was deposed by 
Xicimer, commander of the foreisn hired troops, 
and defender of Italy (457). Majorianus, made em- 
peror by Ricimer who bad gained a battle, on Bea. 
against the Vandals, endeavoured to remediate 
the (teiicit of ibe public income, the defence of Ihe 
citieaand the morals:butin vain. Majorian, having 
lost a fleet and, therefore, unable to evert the em- 
pire ef the Vandals in Africa (460), was deprived 
of life by Ricimer (461). During the nominal 
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tti^n of Liv. Severus (4CI — 65), and during two 
iiubserjiient years, there ^vas no ottitr ruler than 
Kicin.er ; hui he wauled courai-e lo adopt ihc 
name at what he was <loin|> in rf aluy. Un the pre- 

fiosiiioiiol that usurper, Leo I., emperor of \he 
fricni, appointed ilie Greek Anlhemius lo be 
ernperor of llie Occident (467). In conse<|uence 
of ihe said expensive, heavy war against ti.e 
VanduK, there arose diflerencCB between Ihe no- 
minal and real ruler, and the lalier invested Rome 
with an army at Uuri;iindisnB, Suevi and olber 
Germans, proclaimed Olybius emperor (47a) and 
took the ciiy, arter a sieye of iliree monllis. — 
Home had now become the prey of the tliird en- 
terpriaiiig (ierman cliief, and remained at Ih- 
mercy dI Gun<lobald, the chief tif the Burgune 
dians, nephew and successor of Ricimer. A sol- 
dier, named Glycerius, was appointed emp. by 
Gundabald, but not being duly supported, he 
made pince t(i Julius Ne|ios, a nominee of the 
court of Constantinople {474)—Oresle3, comroan- 
'knder-in-chief of the united barbarian and oilier 
Iroops of the cm])ii'e, drove away again this crea- 
^re of the Orient, but not inclined himself to 
assume the niock-di^nilyi he clad his own son 
/?owii(/Kfl^ugK»(u» (nick-named MomylhiB ^vgus- 
tuliitj with the imperial purple (31 Oct. 475) that 
liad been ao often polluted by cowards, criminals 
and tyranls. The German stipendiaries (KuKii* 
Heruli, Hcyri, etc.) now defenders of Italy and 
wardens of the imperial court of Itavenna, impe- 
tuously insisted on obtaining what had been Rrant- 
«d toihe Germtn chiefs in Gaul, Spain, and Africa 
tit. that one-third,'par( of ilaty be ceded to them, as 
pro petty. The rebellion of these pciiiioner^, the 
election of Oiloacur (son of the Scyrian chief Edl- 
ko, and pi-otector of Ihe court) as chief of the 
Germans) tbe capture of Ticlnuni (PavU) by 
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atorm, the ilecapitalion oJ Orestes, the conquei 
of Ravenna, ihe alidicaiion of Hamulus (33 Aug. 
476), ihe dcairuction nf the opposing cities and 
the pioclamaiion uf Odnacer, as king of Italy, 
were llie consequences of the refusal of Urestea 
to comply wiih said request. — It was announced, 
by the Roman Senate, to Zcno, emp. of the Ori- 
em, that Odoacer declined to accept Ihe purple 
and thai, since one emperor would he sufficient for 
both empires, Zeno miglit accept the VV, emp, 
and CDnfei- ihe administration of the diocrse of 
Italy, to their wise president and defender Odoa- 
cer. The murder of Julius Nepos, the es-empe- 
ror. removed all dificuliies : Zeno accepted the 
offered title, and Odoacer the reslitj-. Auguslu- 
Ihs was sent, with an annual pension, to reside tn 
a palace which had belonged once tu Lucullus, in 
Campania. Odoacer gave lands io Upper-Italy 
to German seitUrs, made prudent and useful dispo* 
sitions, and obtained the administration of Dal- 
matia (481). While the empire of the West was 
thus expiring and becoming lift property of Ger- 
man nations, that of the East was exposed to mo- 
lestations by the Huns, Persians. Pulcheria, the 
Bimer of Tfieodosius II, was ruling under his 
name, since the demise of At'cadjus (408) until 
the accession oF her husband Marcian (about 458) 
who kept the Mons off from Constantinople, with- 
lupportirig, as he ought have done, the Occi- 
empire, against them and the Vandals. The 
r was auccesssful again;.! Leo 1. (46r) under 
Whose weak successor Zeno (from 474 to 490_t the 
oriental empire was agitated by rebellious, riots 
and every disorder. 

The b.irbarian kingdoms that arose after ihe 
dissoluticn of the gii;aniic empire of the Huns, 
were of short duration. Some troops of Rugli 
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ailereJ in ilie mnunminsof ThractajiJ 
^ the bulk bciik't), utifkrihc fiist king MacitH 

3iih-b;ink of ilie Danube, in the cuurltries 
that have once appetlaiiied toihe Quad i and Mar- 
konianni (lo day ilie n-w. jiart of Ilur.gurj', Mora* 
via, Oie n-e. jiaii (if Au!>ii'ju}> Tlie iiiipuiaiion aX 
frau'icitie lo Frttthcua foi- FavaJ, son of thai 
king. );avc lo Oduartr an 0|ipot-l unity of conqtter- 
iiig llugilatitl. t'l'k'iliffus and a great pan of the 
peo])le weie lrans|)oKfd lo Italy (478); the 
■loiter obtainetl lands in the north. ]iai'i of I his (le- 
Ufthirul eoiiniiy. Fredcritic, son of the captive 
ehkl, look teifx^r in rava^-ing Noricum, but, be- 
ing pursued by (Jduacer, he Sought saffiy and as- 
siblaiiLf in the camp of Theoctorich, the king of 
the East Goihs(4fj8)«iih whiim the greatest num- 
ber of Rugii werir niixnd since- 

Thevaliuntconipaiuunsand allies of the Gothi, 
Ihe HtTnti(Gtriili) und the Scyri, founded also an 
e|ihenierul empire on the Uannbtf, in the neighbor' 
hood of Bugiluiid. Although ihe last blow 
which lei'miiiaii;d the eiLisience of the Roman em- 
pire in the VV., had been made by liiem, under O- 
doattr, anil alihiiugh Ihey had e\tried liie Rugiati 
ki'igilom and ruled, fur honic lime, over ihe Lan- 
gobaids, they theinbelves ivere conquered by the 
latter (495)) and compelled tu waiidei' again- One 
diviiijoii of the lleiuli Mas received in Illyricun>f 
by eiiip. Anasiatius and, on being raiher resllesa, 
I'fiidered subject ; another biidy reiurned, on 
ihe steps of ilieir forolathers back to the Norlht 
into modern Liuvjinia, Saningiua, E, Piussia 
and Curlund. They were permitted to do so by 
the Slavonians, Aithout finding any resistance j 
and became the e ■» poweiful ai;ain, that they 
sent /Jtilh, one of their number, as king to ihc 
■ jlcrul< in Illfria. These Istter soon coale£cetl 
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The Gfpides, kindred of the Goihs, were 
mmongsl the first in asserting a temporary inde- 

CMidence against the sons of A'lila. Uacia and 
pper-Moesia became their properly. 
But all these newly born states, in llic valley of 
the Danube, became soon parts of ihe liew empire 
of iheli.-Goih5. 

Kminent, in every respect, abevc all destroyers 
of the Roman pawcr, were the Uoihs. Aficf 
having dealt the first mortal blows to that r.alos- 
alls, they not only ransacked, but took in posses- 
sion its best provini:es. After their empires in 
Sarmaiiahad been destroyed by the Huns, the \Vi- 
si-Goths totik Ihej metropolis of civilization, 
founded a powerful empire in Spain and Gaul, atid 
brokci OS related above, the Hunnic power. — 
Meantime the E.-Goibs remained nut looobseiiui- 
ous subjects of the Huns, and threw oif the yoke 
immediately after the death of Atiita. In regard 
)o iheir character as a people, the Goths were 
less savage and cruel than the Vandals und others. 
One Gothic branch, called the JWoMO-Go/'it, which 
setiledin Lower-Moeaia, was early converted tu 
the Christian faiih. (JlJUas. their bishop, had 
translated Ihe Bible into ihe Gothic langtiage, and 
wrote in characters invented by himself for that 
purpose, as early as 360. This mild, indus- 
trous and peaceful people did not participate in 
Ihe c^iploils which are now lu bo mentioned. — 
Gothic ascendancy or, at teasit influence extended 
f TM this lime, from the Taurian peninsnln, where we 
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tave Men the Tctraxiie-Golhs, through the whole 
6. of Europe, to iis cxireme skirts in Sicily and 
lo (he columns of Hercules. 

The £.-Goiha had taken possession of Panno- 
nia, with the permission of the court oi Ityzanct, 
under those three chiefs who had dcrealed Atiila'a 
eldest sun (454). Young Thtodorich, son of 
Theodemiri anfl educated st Cons tan lino pie, hav- 
ing become king (474), eilended the Gothic pas> 
aessions by the cont;uest of the best cities of M a- ' 
cedonia (481), In orde/^to check his career, he 
was nominated patrician and commander of By- 
zantine (roops, and, moreover, adopted as son 
(484) by the cowardly effiSiiinated emperor Zeno. 
OniheinBiigalionof /Verferici, tlieUugian prince, 
vho hoped to reocqiiire flugiland, and being still 
more eucDuragril by Zeno who wished to ^et rid 
or, at least, io aUain the mi'tual debilitation of 
both, hia ailopiive son and of his vassal, Theodo- 
rich undertook to deprive Odoacer of bis king- 
dom. Having overcome Traflila, the king of 
the Gepidies, on the Daniibe, the East-Goi^s 
passed the Alps, defeated Odoacer three liai'M j 
(near Verona, and Ravenna, both 489 } and on 
the river AdtU, 490) and took, after a siege of 
three years, Itavenna and Odoacer (493). But 
TheoilnrichEiillicd himself by killing, with his own 
hand, the man ivholiad put an end lo th« occi^en- | 
tal empire, and lowborn he had stipulated paKJ^-j 
patlon in the rnjat dignity- Of all relations vX^ 
Odoacer. only his brother tow//" saved himself by I 
fllghi, with Kinleric, the author cf these di^as- i 
icrs, who had deserted from the Gothic king (o , 
Odoacer , his luniier enemy. After the conqi;cEt 
of Upper Mcjisia and Uacia, from the Gepi- 
-des and Byzitniiiiians, tbeem[)ire of Theodorich, 
'trsi Kasl-Guihic king of Italy, contained be~ 
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lea Sicily, llsly, anil said provinces, moreover : 

laetia, Vmdelicia, Noricum. Ulna, Dalmatia, 
Pannonia; an empire more poweiful, bTJIspopuia- 
tion and culture, than tliat oE ALtilu liuB been. 

Fresh swarms of fierce invaders had approach- 
ed, Trom W. and E., thosa scenes of carnage and 
horror. One of the sprigs of the branch of Her- 
roiones, the Langobanls who had been, fur n 
longtime, ^nileiingin the interior of German;, 
t»ad cnnie ntfR- the Uiinube, and after having fought 
tliC Heruli (495) and invodeil Rugiland, ihej 
settled between the Danube ^nd Tibiscus, in the 
neighbourhood of tlie Gepides. 

From the B. there arrived also, at the end vf 
the V. c, tivo of the seven branches of the 
great Turkish stock, namely the Bulgarians and 
Z'gvri. Both had been pressed, from beyond tha 
Ural mountains and the Wolga, to the Maeolis 
and Busine s. , and, being still further pushed by 
the -Saliirei (Chazars), they followed the steps of 
thejtians, andstopton ihe mouths oTtheDanube, in 
the region then in possession of Slavonians. Since 
474 the formgr. began to ransack Mnesia, ThracB 
and other parts of the Bjz.antioe empire, reiterat- 
ro:; Ihpir incursions. In one of these they kill- 
tit Jnli,in(4ff3), in another Aristiis (498), both com- 
tlla!ldl'l■^ of the imperial miliiia, and menaced the 
tilyof Cotistanline. 

.^Slavonians, dislodged iVora their abodes, on tlie 
.porthern bank of the Danube, were compelled to 
migrate in all directions. Many went towards 
the Baltic i.; others, along the northern slopei of 
the Carpatian mountains, towards the Oder and 
'l^lbe rivers; others again passed the Danube and 
began to molest, either in partnership with Bulgu* 
1-ian and other hords, or on their own ,icc»tiiy 
*Moe«ia, Thrace, Macedonia, Rpirus ami 
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lia. . The wretched state of these devoted countrieiy 
which have been, since so long time, the stage of th« 
most attrocious deeds, permitted to single Slavo- 
nian troops to establish therein their habitation. 

Many Slavonians have, undoubtedly, been em- 
ployed by Goths, Huns and other energetic and 
conquering barbarians, to fight under their name 
and to their advantage ; but being rather nume- 
rous than enterprising, and loosely or not connec- 
ted, the Slavonian tribes, have beetff ••introduced 
by the German and Asiatic destroyers of the Ro- 
man colossus, as anonymous subjects or as subor- 
dinate allies, into its very heart At the time of 
the disappearance of the name of Sarmatians ; 
during a remission of the great migrations ; after 
tiie Goths had advanced to the West and the Huns 
had been scattertul ; alter the fall of Rome, the 
great people of Slavonians were also allowed to 
acquaint the Byzantine ewipire with their genuine, 
vernacular name, and with their valour. They ap- 
peared, at once, widely spread in the countries be- 
tween the Black and Baltic sea, and between the 
Elbe, Ilanube and Don rivers. Their migrations, 
social relations and military exploits before this 
time have not been embalmed by the Muse. 

Hitherto hidden under names disfigured by Greek 
writers arfd acting under those of more warlikCfi 
morecunning and more active barbarians, the people 
which forms the object of the present essay, were 
ftrst mentioned, as such, and not more as mere 
subjects, by Frocopiiis of Caesarea. This se- 
cretary of the heroic Helisarius described, under 
the collective, vague denomination of Sporu or of 
scattered, dispersed tribes, two branches of one 
stem, viz. the Skhivini and JJntes, If the Sfa- 
vani of Ptolemy (see above, page 12) coufd be 
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changed, by a substitution of/ for /, into Slavani ; 
or» if the Armeniiin history of Moses Ckorensis^ 
of the IV. c. , making mention of Sktavatsi^ be 
apocryphal ; or if, that least, the name of Sklavi 
contained in Byzantine writers who recorded the 
mij?;ration of the Heruli from Pannonia to the N. 
(4'jd. ; see page SO), must be admitted as correct^ 
the vernacular name of the numerous people desig- 
nated therewith, has been known before the time 
of IVocopitfii. But as a people^ as a nation^ the 
Sclavonians owe their introduction into history to 
that author who wrote in the first middle of the 
VI. c. His Sklavvn were the western branch, 
living at his time, on the n. bank of the Danube 
and on the coast of the Black sea. They are re- 
presented as resembling the Huns in their man- 
ners and customs; simple, frugal and upright in 
their intercourse with others; and living scattered, 
in forests or amongst marshes, in wretched huts; 
as a people not tolerating any supremacy or do- 
minion over them, and as sharing mutually every 
advantage as well as every loss or reverse. Tall, 
stout, averse to riding on horseback, they sur- 
prized the enemy, always on foot; commonly 
naked, sometimes provided with a cloak, or with 
breeches ; armed with spears and small shields. — 
The injinite tribes of the Jintes , as stated by 
Procopius, were dwelling farther E., near the 
Black-sea and extending thence towards the N. — 
, They are represented, by emp. Mauritius, as less sa- 
vage but more formidable in war, than the former. 
They abominated servitude and gave soon liberty, 
even to their prisoners of war. Agriculture and 
tending of cattle were their occupations. Con- 
sidering hospitality as their most sacred duty, they 
divided all they had with every traveller and led 
liim', afterwards, to the neigboar who was obliged 
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\ to ti'OBt him in iKe same way. Fidelity was tKs 
' ahief virtue of their wives who killed ihemselves 
after tlie (leMli of llieir husbands. Their warfara 
coDttiBteil chiefly iri' hiding themselves in ambush, 
where they lujked with inexhuusiible putience, 
being armed with heavy bucklers, spears, bows 
and enveiiuined arruvvs. Avoiding any tight against 
suppriur numbers in the open field, ihey allured or 
(lureued the enemy townrd.f rivers, seas, or marsh- 
e«, threw themselves on their backs imo the wa- 
ter, breuthin^ through liulluw rushes, and assailed 
the enemy in the back, when they seemed liavine 
been druwned. In cruelly, fury and thirst n 
blood, the AtHea were not surpassed by any other 
barbarian people. 

JonlaneSf^n Alan monk at Ravenna, and cotetn- 
pnrary of Prucopius, wrote that the ('ejie^!, descen- 
ding from one stem, wei'e known under three de- 
HOiiiinBtions, namely as : Veneli, Jinlts and Scla- 
vini, and that ihey were dreaded every where u- 
mercileas plunderers. His populotis fmeti, living ' 
about the sources of the Vistula, and in immeDU' 
plains, were composed of many small tribes, the 
principaiii of whidi ivere the two above named,— 
The .'iilavi'ii extended from the regious of the 
Uimutin (fiom Mocsia or, as explained by other 
authors, Irom the skirts of Punnocia) to the Dnie- 
s(r, and N. tu the Vistula) the Jlntes from tliii 
river to the Don, aloDg the shore.' of the BlaBk 

It can not be wondered at, that the ancients 
did not agree in the writing ond in tha etymology 
»f (he yernacular and genuine name of the Slato- 
uians, when the latter themselves are at variaacr. 
«\en until to-day, in that respect. 

Some Slavonians consider as the etyn-on (root- 
jrd} of their national name, die Slavonic uool. 
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SLAWA, Avhicli sinniRca glory, honor, pr< 
«a that SLAWIAN, ([-lural SLAWIAI 
^Tould signify : the glorious, honorable, praUth^ 
■worthy people. Others accept as root-word 
SLOVVO, which siKnifies wont, so that SLO- 
WIAN, SLOWIAK, SLOVVAK. (pluial 8L0- 
WIANIE, SLOVVIACY, SLOWACV) would 
lignirji It people rich in u^orda, w whose language 
i» rick, or whose words can be underslooii, cic. 
This opinion they support by the aBserliun, that 
the Urrmans, and the Warajiana (see page 7. > 
have been ealled jViemcy, by the Slavonians, and 
tliat JViemcy (iingular A'iemiee) signifies, the 
mute people, or whose language cannot be imder- 
ttood. But the latter word can be traced to the 
Bttwie at Nemetes, one ot the spring ot the ^llc- 
manni, who were a Teutonic branch. !Some again 
recur to CZLOWIEK, which signifies man, and 
derive tlieiefrom, by a subslitution of S. for CZ, 
the name in r|uc6tioD, bo that in this case, iS'/out- 
iak &'/o*>en, etc., would sinini^V, man, etc. The 
form confining a, thatil filav'iart, is used by th« 
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Poles, that ciintainin^ip, that ia Slomak, Sloioen- 
aki, etc. is employed 1^ the Itussiaus and Slavo- 
nians, in Hungary, ifinduced by Ihe supposed 
signification of the name of Slavonians, some ' 
writers apply Die npcient names of Jilazonea, 
Jtuchelef, which Hignify also the glorious, to people 
Dtioned by the ancients (^ee page IS.) seekiNg 
them the fore-fathera of the Slavonian race- 
reason, the name of t^eneli, if dd- 
jpHtted to be that of the ancient Slavonian Wcnda 
(see pages 11,13, IS), is derived by some authors 
from the Greek Jiintloi (or. changing the ortho- 
graphy anil pronunciation; Eneti, Heneli, Venett) 
hicli, also signifies glorious, honorable. By thi» 
plication the Slavonians are made a JLiO) ' 
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I dr*U or the t'entti on tha Adriatic sea, of ( 

who lived in Gallia LtigtJiMiesis (on the coast A 
ihe Al'-nlic oceao, N. of the mouth of the Loire 
riTer)i'iiil of the Veneti of ancient Gallia Belgica. 
Tliia is rather going too far. In oppOBitiou to 
those who seek but glory and greatness of extent, 
iu the name of the Slavonians, there are otlieia 
who derive the'word AVoue, ©flnut, from the same 
BOUEce, bj asserting that these words bave beea 
introduced in tbe modern languages from the du- 
mereuu Slavonian prisoners of war, who had beea 
sold in the Roman markets (see page 21). These 
detractors of the Slavonian name further say, thB.t 
the origin of the Latin word Servua {servant) is< 
ako due to the proper name of one of the branch- 
fs of the Slavonian stem, to wit, to that of the 
Serbi, JSirvi. 

Leaving these etymological researches) we rc- 
urn to history. The Slavonians soon becama 
luriiiidablt! to the rulers of By7.ance, and more fa- 
tal to the um[iire, than all other barbarians: since 
they began to make it thefr permanent residence. 
, All countries situated between the Ionic sea and 
LConstantinople were, repeatedJy, desolated by Sla- 
vonian hords, with the utmost atrocity. At each 
<tT their incursions, the^ murdered or captured a 
jgreat number of inhabitants, sometimes as many 
■ *8 20»,000. 'J'he invasion of the territory, then 
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^Sulgara was the principal reason of these bloody 
travels of the Slavonian:.. Their depredations^ 
as well as iho^ts of the liulgars, actuated the emp. 
Anastasius (-491. — 51&), whose government had 
been weakened by many popular concessions, t« 
»recta wall (about 507.) across the land from the 

B^'i.'upQntis (mar di Marmora) to the Euxine s., im. 
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defence of the metrKpolis wiiich was menaced 
the furious invaders. The Bulgnrs, one troop 
whom had beeu defeated, under their king Bij^aBf 
hy the E.-Uoths, in Mocsia, extorted, repeatedly, 
presenls from Anastasius. Smne of their exploits 
h«e been already above alluded to. Called by 
Vitalianus, together with Huns, to assist the ortho- 
dox party against the emperor, the Bulgars were 
induced only by presents to abstain from an attack 
on Constantinople (514). Slaviai and Antes were 
often a party in these expeditions which were con- 
tinued during the reigu of emp, Justinus (518 — 
327). 

Justinianus I. (527 — S65,), profiting also of thft 
lemisfiion of the storm of more powerful barba- 
rians, than the van of the Bulgars, restored many 
places which had been destroyed by Attila, built 
many new ones, and was so fortunate as to re- 
conquer many provinces which had been wrested 
from the body of the empire, in all three parts of 
the world, as known at that time. Beliaarius, that 
*ictor of Persians (530), who has been but once 
defeated during his wh«le iife, without own fault 
(531) ; that saviour ol Justinian against the fury 
«f the parties of the Greenland of the Jilue (53£jt 
that hero who had everted the empire ot the Van- 
dals in Africa, and brought their last king, Celimer, 
to Constantinople, to be exposed in triumph (533); 
the hero who was ealled the glory of Romans, 
was sent to Italy with the mission of breaking 
ftlso the power of the E. -Goths. The policy of 
Justinian was that of using prudently the oppor- 
tunities offered. Thus, he took advantage from the 
theological decisions of the fathers of^he church, 
in council assembled at Nicaea, for^stablishing 
their placets as the normal of an orthodoxy of the 
■ tat e, and for waging war against the E.-Gothv 
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(linglj, as Bgninst followers of the doctrine* 
AriuB. At tile ciimmen cement of Ills reigti, the 
Antet wnre slao defeated by GermanuB, one uf Itii^ 
war chiefs f^S;^), nnd Justijiian adorned himself 
with the title 6t Jinticusi but the incuraions of 
the Antes and of the Slavi were far IVum being 
suppressed thereby. The check experienced b; 
the latter, on the hand of ChilLiud, ended with the 
death of lliis imperial chief, at another incurson of 
the Antes oq the south bank of the Danube. The 
Gf;)i(/es, masters of both banks of this river (see 
page 31.), aided ihem by keeping ready boats for 
their passage, at the priae of one golden stater^ ft 
head (about 535). Overcome by Slavini, the 
Antes were employed by the emperor in guarding 
the Danube against the passage uf Huns (J40). 
Most powerful in those regions were yet the Ge- 
pidcs, so that they made aggressions on lllyricum 
whose fortification had bei-n neglected. Justinisii 
refused them, therefore, the annuities which had 
been paid to them by his predecessors and, in 
order to check their progress, he gave to the 
Langobarilst their neighbours (see page 33.) and 
rivals, a considerable portion of Pannonia and 
several strong-holds (-US), He Kstn tolerated 
the predatory marches of the Longubards through 
lllyricum, and Dnlinatia, as far as these provin- 
ces had been possessed by tlie E.-Go(hs< and oa 
their inhabitants were Arians. Dissensions, that 
poison of all national power, were also the cause 
of the ruin of the K.-Gothic empire. After the 
demise of the great, accomplished, prudent king 
Thtodorich (59.t>), that empire became a subject 
of contest^mimgst the members of the royil 
family, ma nephew and successor .^tno/aricft- 
died soon, and the mother of this minor kin^,1^'~ 
vita ^malscUuiinlh who had reigned in the'i^ 



-mf her son, w« murdered by Throdta, third E.- 
^otiiic king of Italy. Another power had, ibmi- 
titne, risen in Gaiil, that of the /rani», chieSj 
■under king Mitooch* (Mehrteig). aa,fiiig over- 
powered the W.-Golhs, the Franks extended iheir 
dominions in the E. also, by conquering the Alte- 
manni. CliUdeber:, Chlolar and Thtodebert, kJo^ 
of llie Franks, re-conquered trom the latter and 
from the E.-GoUis, tiie provinces: Rhaetia, Vinde- 
Ucia. and even part of Fannonia, on account of 
Justinian who assisted them by subsidies in mo- 
ney. This empei-or wuh, therefore, DatteHag to 
UiB Lougubards, that they might nnt follow the 
iBggestiuns of Theodehert who had become hU 
lecret enem*,. and thuir instigator against hin. 
lloth, the Gepides and tlie E.-Goths, were now 
duDmed to become victims of that cunning emperor 
of the Orient. For the revindication of DiiliiuUia 
and Liburnia, lie now successfully employed J/un- 
ius (535.) whohad been chief of the Skamarian 
^ Dtd (dee page Sd.). Belisarius cook Rome (5; 
"jer a siege. About IGOO Slavonian caveleri 
bed a purt of liiit army, with which this 
Kquered, and captured ri/t^fs, the king t 
i|hs ami successor of Tlieodat who had l»«i 
irdared by his own peo^jle. Many tiotlia, to- 

hier with Viti^BB, wbc» carrieil to Cunnlantino- 

B (o40). Again master of Persian*, Uelisarius 
turned to Italy (546), but not beeiog supported 
^Wnough from Consiantinople, he wished to be and, 
was recalled (348). Nar:ieg, the valiant eunuch, 
«nd rival of tlelisarius with whom he had disagreed 
formerly, when in Italy (538), was sent thither 
^552). The defence of Luconia. hud been confided 
liy Tullian to 'Antes, who defeated king Totila. 
..I'bis E.-Uoth king, successor of JUkbald and of 
R Ru"ian Erar'iQh, bath of whom had been 
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I hiii retaken Rome twice rrnm the I 
te garrison and rcCiintiueretl rimost wimie 
fe WU ovcfcurne und killed bv N^rse;! witn 
dering luffi*rir ag,iilii muster ul Kume. anti putting 
ifoflijflil, 'Jfja, i\\e IjsI kmgjf verltd Llie E -tlotliib 
empire. The Allcmanni, under Iheir leadtr Bit' 
ttUinua, were also deieated (.■i54). \\ Imie Italy 
returned under the swhj oI' the orientn! empin 
tnd was hencefui th ndmiuistered by the exarchl 
«f RavenDH. 

JusttniEin Msistod the Langnlnrds againet the 
' SeBMlfiii, but so rninlly That the; were nut able to 
•twerlafcc anything ilecjsive, and that both were but 
•weakening each ullier, t» his advantage. A truce 
{549) of two years was aj^reed to>*during which 
both nuliuns endravuured to obtain auxiliaries,— 
Chimal. chief of Kutiirgur-Hitns (see page 96.), 
coming too early to assist the Gepides, ransack- 
«U.llie soutliern batiki) of the Danube. Dui h'u 
peuple was in ihi- mean lim«r, nn the.instigation of 
Justinian, assmlcd by the Unirgur-Huns, and dri- 
ven outiif its seats. The emperor, the cnuae oF 
their roisfartune, cfded them land in Thracinttr 
received them in his army. Thus deprived Hi' 
allies, (IiE tiepides cimsenled to an alliance with 
Justinian who, inlentan his own interest, obtruded 
bimsetl* as inUr.ntdiaior nnil pence -uiuker be- 
tween ihem and the Laogobards, after the luttec 
bad gained. a bluudy victory (552.). 

Siiorlly before this event, not relying in 1h» 
faith uf Justinian and of liis senate, tb? Uepidea^ 
in spile of said alliance, continued to aid the Sit- 
roniona, whenever ihey wished to pass the I>anube. 
This savage people spread horror in [llyrjcum. 

took Topirus, and destroyed ~ 

porta of Dolinatia. It waft in 

these blDody espcditiona, that inhabitaoita ( 
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^itj of Ep'ulaurua took refuge on a steep hill and 
|became, thus, foynders of the cltj of liagusa 
Vwhich was ilestioyed again by the Treburii^ a 
Slavonian tribe, as late as 656 ; and which was to 
^f^u>tne a long-lasiin$r republic and an early fos- 
terer of Slavonian literature). New re-inforce- 
inents enabled the Slavonians, to defeat two 
Greek armies, to storm Thessalonica and to ra- 
vage Greece, Alter the victory ovlm* Scholastius, 
near Adris^nople, they marched with the banner 
of Constantine, which they had taken, on Con- 
stantinople, but they were beaten near the Thra- 
ciau wall, without losing their booty. Ugric and 
Bulgar iiords were, very often, making common 
cause with those of Antes and Slavini. Such 
was the present case (559) Justinian was obli- 
ged to await those barbarians on the wall of The- 
odosius, the last bulwark of the metropolis, after 
they had passed that of Anastasius. It .was 
more by treasures, than by arms that even Belisa- 
rius who alone had courage to oppose tl.ese bands, 
ceuld undertake somethinji: •»ftective against them. 
The Slavonians had penetrated as far as the 
isthmus of Corinth (540). The Thermopylfe, and 
many cities, noc being sufliciently restored 
and beingstil more ruined by a violent earthquake 
(5ol), an incursion of Kuturgur-IIuns, under 
Znber Clian^ extended as far as the Thermopyloe. 
All expeditions of Slavini and Antes, not being 
made on a 'Meat plan, but isolatediy, without great 
leaders, and mostly with the only purpose of 
pillage, could not lead to the estaulishment of a 
powerful, empire. They took place during that 
intermission which the Slavonians, as well as the 
eittp» Justinian, had improved (see page 34, and 
— . SO) in difl'erent manner. For about SO years have 
he Slavoniaus, thus, exercised, on a small scale. 
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what thej had learned from their masterti 
the Goths, Huns, etc., but thej- were again to 
be subdueil b; more encrgeiic aniJ more prudent 
barbarians, namely, by the Avares. 

Whilst the most dilterent tribes oF the whits 
race of mankind were, thus, lermenting, mtiing, 
fighting, in all the provinces of tlie Roman em- 
pire, and before the Avares had arrived from the 
East ; the numerous tribes from whom have sprung 
the Slavonians, were, also, though much leas, 
movin«, and intermixing in the countries between 
the Eihe river, theCarpatian mountains and the 
Baltic sea. Their fate hag been shortly mention- 
ed above [seepages: IS, 13, SO.). Affected bj 
the migration of Asiats and of Germans, the 
Slavonians felt this great, powerful crisis of hu- 
manity, that genetic moment of our nations at 
- Europe, in three different manners. The floodu 
' streaming from the innermost parts of the old 
continent, into itsnorlh-westein exlremilv, around 
the Caspian and Euxine sea, and thcncu E. of the 
mountains uf Transylvania (a part of ancient Da- 
cia), S. of the Carpatians, towards Byzance and 
Rome, did impart but a secondary movement to 
the, then yet namelesss (that is historically so) 
Slavonians, by carrving some of their hords, with 
them, to the S. and'W. The march of the Goths 
and their subsequent conquests loivards the nor- 
thern regions, must have been more trying for the 
Slavonians, than those now spoken of. By the 
return of Heruli (see page 30) who had ruled 
over Italy, there have been introduced, most pro- 
bably, many notions hitherto unknown in those 
northern chmes. Many families of low titanding 
have there even at present, Latin and RomftA 
names ; there are many Latin names and gr,"— -"^ 
deal forma in the langnage spoken in Samof 
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l^twania, etx-. Coins of remote anlirguitj', Ihat 
"vre, sometimes, found in tli^se countriea, bear 
-witness to tlic same oenfs. This reliuit of peo- 
ple from the S. was another kind of i.ifluencc, eri- 
ginating from llie genera! cause. A Ihiiii manner 
in which ihe Slavatiiuns liave been moilifietl, is 
ihat of iheir extension into the countries Ihat hail 
-tnrmed a part of the fatheiland of t1i« Teutoties 
X»ee pages : 12, 13,), W. oTthe Vistula, as far as 
the Saale and Kibe riveis- The first -impulue 
wliich prompted the Slavonians to invade oilier 
■cnuntries, was that which dragged them S, uf the 
Carpatian mountains, pushing them, at (he same 
time, towards the W, in the great northern plain 
of Europe. Another inducement was the oppor- 
tunity oB'ered by the emigration of Germane who 
went to the extreme W, andB. of EurapennJ even 
10 Africa, Slavonian blood was, thus, mixed with 
'that of Aeiats, Germans. Romans, etc. in the 
^.-W. and with that of Germans io the N. and 
N.-W, This mixture was, nevertheless, lesspro- 
■ductive of new forms of nalioBality, than that of 
<7ermaHs with the population ol the Komnn em- 
pire (see page 2). Many Slavonian tribes re- 
mained an the IJaitic, E. of the Vistula, in the 
lieigbourhoodof the Fins, a people content ill its 
obscurity, although without annals reciirdin" ils 
■are (see page 3., 8., 13.). ° 

That part af andent Germany (^iee page IS) 
-was called with the general name of Suevia, from 
the Suevi who were sprigs of the branch of Her- 
niiones, and a great nnmber of whom had niiTa- 
ted, with Alans and Vaadals, to Gaul and Spain, 
before the Goths (sse page S6). Uesides those in- 
liahitants of the countries in question, which have 
|*Mn named (see page 19,) there were also the fol, 
Lemovii, iieiglibourB of Rugii (in modern 



Foraeraoit), Stmncnci, eallsd the moat noble of 
Suevi, neig;hbour^orfiurgun(IioDes (in the Middle- 
mark ul' mudern RrUssia), Marcoriianni (in Bohe- 
i|Aia, n. «. Aimna, Moravia, d.-w. Hungary), 

^uaili (in Silesia), both in alliance, lurining a 
leagiie of several German tribes (a. page 10), 
Farini (between the Trave and H'arne rirtn), 
.Siiiini, [betivcen the Warne and Uder), Teulano- 
urdi, I'tTuni (ill modern Luuenbnrg, in Mecklen- 
burg) and utiieis. In consetjuence ol' migraliotis 
and civil as well as foreign ttara, these diffiirent 
sprigs of the Herintoneu had funned, not oidjr 
amongst themselves, but alao with some tprige uf 
the Istaevone^ and [ngaevones, new leagues, uutuf 
t>'liicli there arose new names, so lliat when 
the Slavonians came in possession uf Uie countric* 
now enumerated, the; had to 6ght against them. — 
ill the precedent pages are narrated the relations 
of Slavonians with the Hermionei in the regions 
•if the Black sea and in Human provinces : but 
it was by the settlements W. of the Vietula, that 
.Slavnniana had been brought to contend against 
the leagues of the other branches of German*, 
ie\y aguiiist Franks and JJl/emtim (that hid 
on hy ihe cessation of the Hignm/jri, Katii, 
^Ubtruaki), all belonging (o tlie Istaevones, and 
jl^ainAt the Saaeon* (in llolslein ; cnmpoted «f 
phree tribes, lo-wilor: 0*t-, West /ale f, anii An- 
nrii) and their kindred the JVottlalbiiitri (in mo- 
mi Denmark), all belonging to il c IngufvoiiM 
(pet page 13). .Ths eessnlioii of the 'J'huringian - 
^"■tmpire (in Thuringia, SaKonj) that had been, 
probably, founded by the Sueiian Hermunduri, 
v/a.f, one of ilte rrasuns that drew the Slavonians 
to 'heSuale. 

'Ihe linie-of the occupation of tliese 
by Slavoiiiaus ii not ascerlained. It is : 
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P^Hbkble, that some of their tribei, called fftnda 
■■Hfefe pages I^ 15.) vrere tikc first who passed the 
Viitula, as soon and in proportion, as the Germani 
were moving oiT. This was done by the emigra- 
tion of Goths anil of their allies to the Black lea 
(Bee page 14], and by that of others to tlie 9. ami 
W., that is, towards the end of the II c. unt^ 
that of the V., when tribes of Slavini, and Anttt,, 
disturbed by Asiatic hords. (see page S5,) mi' 
eraUd to Silesia, Moravia, Boheniiii, ThBiiiigia. 
Not being disposed to keep firmly together, they 
made themselves soon known under many names ta- 
ken from tfiflin^ circumstanced, mostly from the re- 
gions in which they settled. Of more than 33 tribes, 
the principal were the following : Cechs (uncalled 
from their chiff, or from forming the van ; ot Jto- 
ftemiaws, from the country of the Celtic Boji who 
had been expelled by the Mnrkomans, befme the 
Chrittian era), Moravians {Marahani, Jtarvani i 
in the ancient seats of Markumaua before they 
had dislodged the Goji from Boh-^mia], Sitesian* 
(Htontocy, the reari in the ancient seats ot ihe Qoa- 
di), Sorabi(Sorbi, Sirbi, Sorbo-!f'en(U;\n Upper- 
Saxony, 'L'huringia, I.usatia), Liulid, Ukri (in 
Brandenburg), (Vilzi, ObotriUa (in Mecklen- 
burg, L4auenhurg), Pomeraniartt, Caaaubians (an 
tli« shores of the Baltic, and on both banks of tho 
Oder), Datemimi Lini, Heveliti (on the Havel 
HYer), Milzkni, Brizani, Smeldingi (on the Elbe), 
Folawi (in Saxe-Lauenburg), fralulabi a., s. o. 
Most of these tribes were comprehended under 
the general name of IVenda. 

Asia was not yet exhausted in supplying Eu- 
rope with her people. The large-bodied, haughty 
Avarti (Obri, or Hun-ogora), remains of the 
Bkm-Shen, and fugitive swbjects of the genuine 
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and glorioui Avares (who were Turtia, n 

8-.SiiKria and trbo KSteniled titenee their ' 

pireia^ras the Taurian peninsula, about 5&ff^ 
entered Earnpe, and reached Ihe Danube (ftbout 
55,^), subjecting the Bulgarians, UgH, and Antefl. 

Bajan, Chan of these Pirndo-Jtvarti, kitled- 
Mruamir, a chief and en*oj of the Antes j he 
uSered his alliance to Justinian, demanding pte- 
senU and suitable seats for bis people. Both de- 
mands weregianted, sinee the emperor could not 
decline complying with the request of such a pe- 
titioner, who rendered himself, in a shert time, 
ruler of all nations along the soulhcrn slopes of 
the Cai'patian mountains, and ss far as the Elbe 
river, conquering not only the Slatonians, but 
defeating even Siegbtrt, king of one part of the 
Francon empire which was then divided. Turn- 
ing his arms to the Lower-Danube, Bajan joiued 
the Longobardi against Jhe Gepidts (see page 42> 
whose empire was, thus, everted. Cunimundy 
their king, being murderded by .^/6om, the king 
of the Longobards (566), both 'nations coalesced, 
since, into one. Pannonia and a part of Daci«' 
were ceded hj the Longobards to the Avarea, in 
cunietfuence of the emigrntion of Alboin, with 
his German people, to Upper-Italy (568), where 
he became founder of the kingdom of Lombardjfr 
lie was assisted, in so doing, bj 20,000 warlike ' 
Sasson emigrants. The Avares became, thUB, 
neighbours ol the Bajoariant {BavarianSf a new 
combination of German tribes), so that the Avn- 
riaa empire now extended from the Wolgato tb* 
Elbe and Rons rivers. The LMugobarda and 
Gepidcs were the last Germans who ruled on the 
Middle-and Lower-Danube. 

The Slavonians who had remained, meanwhiW 
on the Lowcr-Danabe, as friends ol the Gep!"~ 



Bulgsrian^, Ugri, oras tlieir sulijects, and dF Lob- 
^barUs, were continuing their predatory incur- 
aione into Thraci>, Macedonia and even to Hellas. 
Thej had not only refused to submit tlieniselve* 
to Bajan, t!ie Avar-Chin, on his summons to do 
60, but they killed hia envoj, saying that as long 
aa they had yet weapons and hands to wield them, 
they wou!d ackDowled>;e the doiniiiatinn of none. 
Tiberius II, exiperor uf Kyzance, the Tirst who 
made an alliance against Persia, with flie power- 
ful. Turks who had approached the IJiack sea, 
was obliged to pui-chase peace fioin the Avares 
(360) who.invaded the countries recently occupied 
by tiiese Turks, their ancient masters, as soon as 
the Turkish power was weakened by the division 
of their empire. The Turks disappeared from 
Europe, where they were to return and lo settle 
in future. In order to carry the Persian war with 
more success, Tiberius I[. excited Uajan to ex- 
pel the Slavonians from the imperial province^ 
recently invaded by them. Partly transported on 
board of a Byzantine fleet, from the ports oi llljri- 
cum to Ureece, partly marching by land, under 
Bajan, the Avares deprived the Slavonians of their 
new possessions. Returning with 6U,000 horsS' 
rocii, armed with coats-oF-mail, from this expedi- 
tion, Bajan attacked the Slavonians in llucia, sub- 
jecting them with the utmost crudelitj. Theae 
proud Asiats were syBtemalically encamped in 9 
great camps, distributed through their vast do- 
minions. They treated the Slavonians with con- 
tempt, on account of their being agricuituristsf 
they considered them scarcely better than catUe, 
putting their wives before carts and wflt[gons j they 
compelled them to fight in the foremost ranks, 
killing those who took to flight; they even employ- 
ed Slavonian women to fight in their armies. 






But llie Slavonians beyond the Vistula and far' 
llier X., wereiiloneso happy, as to escape this hard 
ji>ke. UodislurUeJ by tiie swarms of Asia, tliey 
were peaceably dwelling in the counlries of ancient 
Germany. Chan Bajan had sent them presents 
and an invitation, to assist him with warriors, 
against the emperor of Constantinople. They 
kept the presents, but instead of warriors, Ihey 
sent him several players on a musical inafrumeat 
resembling a hand-harp, with the excuse, that 
ihcy lived too far from the seat of war, as to'be 
ubie to comply with his desire. These musical 
ambassadors, tiaving deserted from the Avarea, 
were brought in presence of emperor Mauritius, 
and stated that their countrymen were a peacea- 
ble people, not accustomed to wield weapons, ig- 
norant of the art uf war, liking gayely and music; 
that they had no iron in their country. These 
strong built anil tall men were sent liome by the 
emperor (590). 

Slavonian settlements were the consequence 
nf those incursions into Hellas, to which the Sla- 
vonians had been compelled to resort, by Bajan's 
expeditions through the provinces of the Byzan- 
tine empire. This look plate, chiefly, during the 
reign of emp. Mauritius (about 56B). Being less . 
molested in ths South, the Slavonians coufd ob- < 
tain there a developement more free than on the 
Lower-Danube which was exposed to unceasing 
invasions from Asia. A similar condition was 
that of the Wends. 

The aucccess of the Avares in the empire was 
facilitated by the faults of the imperial general 
Comnientiolus, and by the dissatisTaction. ot the 
army vilh emper. Mauritius who was murdered 
(602) and followed by Phokas, the candidate of 
army. It is since this lime, that the name of 



B^e ^nlci ceaseil to be mentioned in history, to 

Rtat that or the Slawini became the c«nniu» name 

^f the Slavonians, East oT the Alps' and of tlie 

Vistula, while the collective denominatfon of fFtii- 

de$ waa applied to tha rest {see page 47). 

As subjects of Avares, the Slavonians shareii 
with them the fortune of war. Thu^, both were 
eneaged in feuUd with ThaasUo I. (about 393.) 
doke of the Bajuarians. The farmer rendered 
themselves masters of Dalmatia, with the excep- 
tion of its ports J they penetrated into Friaul 
(610), then in possession of their former allies, 
the Longobards, under king Jlgllolf (the sama 
whose wile is reported having ordered thfe fabri- 
cation of the celebrated iron crown of the Longo- 
bard ''ings, from one of the nails of the holj 
There were already Slavonians settled 
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n the neighbourhood of the Julie- and Noric-Alps 
(in modern Carniolia, Carinthia, Stjria) and in 
Pannonia (S. W.-Hungary)} though the time, in 
which they. had passeifthe Danube for that pur- 
pose, is not known. The Avares were here conti- 
nuing to increase in power. Having been culled by 
the LongobarU king Grimoald (Q&Gi) to assist him 
in putting down Lupus, duke of Friaul, they con- 
'QuereU this rebel in a battle of four dayR, and 
Kttuld be persuaded to leave the country only by 
The astucy of said king. A hord of Slavonians 
invaded also Friaul, but they were defeated by 
l^ukc U'trtur. Not long hereafter Bulgar emi- 
rralnts obtained land from Grimoalil in the dutchy 
Bf Benevento (about 663). i/erfanW, a Lombnr- 
. ^ic royal prince, had sought an asylum amongst 
the Avarcs, before he mounted the throne (671). 
"During twelve years of the reign (from 610 to 
641) of emperor Heraclius, the Avares, and other 
fcopie coming from the Danube, were devasta^' 
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the empire which hailt also, fr> contend againtt 
the Persians and the enthtisiaslic Arabs. Ssun af- 
ter the peace concluded with Heraclius (622), the 
Avftres beiieged Constantinople (626), ot whicli 
occaaioji the Slavonians, fighting under their com- 
DiaDd, became victims of treacliery, which caused 
the ill success of the siege. 

Notwithstanding the &uccesa of Avares in the 
regions of Lombnidv, their power was declining 
elsewhere. This circumstance was due, in part, 
to the fortune of (he Cechs who had broken the 
Toke of their cruel masters, under A'amo, the va- 
liant leader of the Wenils. Samo who had gained 
a pitched battle against the Ausirasion (one branch 
of Franks) king Dagobert I. (631), was afterwards 
elected duke by his grateful subjects, or allies: 
since it is uncertain wliether he was a Frank him- 
self or a Wend. Such was the effect of this Wen- 
die victory over the Franks who were then in 
great power, that when Dagobert was about to re* 
Tengs himself on the Wends, he was deserted b^ 
the Austrasians who put his tan Siegbert\a his 
place. Frum this fact it appears that the western 
Slavonians were more advanced in the develop- 
ment of natiunal force, than their kindred who 
yet remained under the Avares. It is, probably, 
about this time ibat the two Slavono-Wendic 
unions of Great- or ff kite- Chrobatia, and that of 
Great- or H'hite-Serblia, were founded in the val- 
|ies of the March and Elbe rivers. From these 
of which we shall speak shortly here- 
:er, there went emigrants to the S., where they 
itained lands from emperor Heraclius, in Oalma- 
Dardauitt, Upper-Moesia, as far as Kpirus.— 
Thus brought in connexion with Slavonians wh« 
were already settled in Lower-Moesla and on the 
Duube in Dacia ; and although more nuntreui 
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emigrfttiona from the countrie* N. of the Danube 
were jet praventetl bj diiTercnces which aroie be- 
tween the new settlers and the emperors of By- 
uncc, as well as by the growrug power of the 
Bulgarians (67S), those Chrobalian aad Serbliaa 
emigrants became the founders el' the later king- 
il*m* of Croaliii, Slavonia, Boinia, litrbia, Dat- 
ma/id, on the rivers Save and Urave and on the 
Adriatic sea. Pannonia. being also stocked with 
Slavonians who were in contact with those of 
Grtat- Moravia, of that time, the line of dcmarka- 
tion, as indicated in the commencement of this 
introduction, was attained, and the Skvoniaos be- 
came» thus, neighbours of the Langobards, Bojoa- 
riBOS, Thuringians, Franks and Sassons. The 
Slavonians were gladly permitted to settle in the 
Bj7-antine provinces, since the emperors were well 
pleased to obtain a population whose valour would 
be able to defend their newly acquired country, 
against new invaders from the East. Though the 
dales of the settlements of each of these conntriw 
be last, it is certain that they took place about the 
middle of the VII. c. There were, at that time, 
Slavonian colonies on the Strymon river (in Thra- 
cia), about the city of Thessalonica (in Macedo- 
nia); and the whole Peloponnesus (Morea) was, for 
some time, in their power. The good relations of 
these colonists wilh the emperors were precarious 
iind of short duration, so that the countries that 
were intended to be secured by their settlement, 
became, at last, either wholly lost for the empire 
or, at least, but loosely connected therewith. 

Euwral, chief of Ilulgariana whose main bo- 
dy was then seated near the Maeotis, made an al- 
liance with the emperor Heraclius and rose, with 
success, against the Avares (635), This rever tH/ 
connected with that which the latter had eipet*"^ 
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eed from the Cechg or, more properly, from the Sla-i 
voDiant ol Morsvia, brought the Avarlan power to 
decline, but not ito much m to keep then from ru- 
ling yet over the Slavani ana of Dacia and Panao- 
nia, or from waging wars against the Uavariana.— 
Sharing the common fate of all powers, founded 
merely on laws dictated by the 8Word, the Avarian 
empire was fast approacliing its fall, under tbe 
blows aimed at it on all sides. With the excep- 
tion of the Moravians and Cechs, whose energies 
were properly used by Same (see page 53], and 
with that of Chrohatian and Serbian emigranU 
IB Illyricum, the Slavonians did nothing effectual 
in breaking down the domination of the Avarei. 
Asiats were to ruin AsiaU : the Bulgarians and 
Petachentge$ (Pacinacttea) freeing tliemselves 
from the Avares, prepared their fall. 

Disorder, fratricide, rebellions, luxury wers 
weakening the force of the Byzantine empire. 
Arabs conquered many Byzantine provinces iB 
Afdca&ad the island of Rliodus {653)j they <Vea 
landed in Thraciaaod Sicily (669) and made Kit 
attack on Constantinople, by sea. Conetantine V. 
(Po^natus) was unable to deny tribute to Bul- 
garians (680). Tiberius III. (Apsiraar) was con- 
quered by Trtbtlius, king of the same peoplci 
who reiathrened Justinian H (705). IleligioaB 
fanaticism augmented the debility of the oriental 
ampire ; disputes about monotheismusand about 
the adoration of images, contributed not only t» 
facilitate to the Arabs another descent in Thracia 
(under Philip Bardanes), but also to tbe loaa of 
the exarehate of Ilaveiina, which was taken br 
•Sislulph, king ofLangobards (752 ; see page 42}, 
and to the emancipation of the city of Rome anil 
•r its pope, from Byzantine dependence (754).— 
^•ibre these ditaiters had befallen the empire. 



Lao, th« fsauriiD, Bucceedei) jet in futting the 
Arabs to flight from under the wall* of Constaoti- 
oople (714). The tIcoaokUstic furor of (his em- 
peror was the cause of the losses in Ua.\j and 

These events gave eccasion to ihe rise nf Slavo- 
sians also. An umtUcceMsful expeditiuu uf Greeks 
■gainst ].en, the itormer of images (7S7), and still 
inure, a must formidable plague (746, 747. under 
the reign of Contantine, the Kujironyme) ha<l de< 
prived the Peluponesus uf laanj iniiabiiants and 
given, thus, an occasion (o Slavonians li> invade. 
trnce more and vtith greater aucceiiS, thai ancient 
seat of civilisation. As thej were, moreoTcr, 
pressed by Bulgarians, they ran [hrough Hellas, 
without finding anjr obstacle, and settled at the 
foot uf the Taygetiis Riuutitaiu and in other dis- 
Iricta. Since that time there arose Slavonian 
communities, with uwn national institutions, in 
the open countrj, amidst the cities which remain- 
ed in possession of Hellenic (or Romanic, a kind 
of Roman) municipalities. Those Slavonian com- 
munities were /i|;ain uaited in special diHlj-icls 
(Zupamtvui) and they adopted, by peaceful and 
lonj^ lasting intercourse, much of the Hellenic 
customs and manners. Sunn after, increasing in 
number and power, they bccume hu&tile to tlia 
miknic cities. 

During this period of (he extension of Slavo- 
nians, manv of llieir number passed even into 
Asia i>nd se'ttled ia Bithynia. Phrygia, Uardania, 
Syria. Willi the Saracen chief ^6(/eraAmnn, there 
weut (665) to the country last named 5000. Etn- 
ueror Justinian II. transported a great number, 
from Tliraciato Oppicium (688); and 30,000 Sla- 
vonians formed liis body-guard which was c 
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. tidered u invincible, Constantine V. sent 208,000 
to Bitbynia (758), who settled on the Arl&neg. 

By the mutual intercourse of the diRercnt Sla- 
vonian tribei in the N. W. there arose iwo great 
unions (see page 52), lo wit, tliat ol* Great-Croba- 
lia, N. VV. ut thi! Carpatian and in (he Sudetiao 
mountninx. (s. w. Poland, Silefiia, n. e, Bohemia), 
and that of' Great-Serblia (or Scrvia ; n. w, Hun- 
gary, Mm-avia, s. w. Buliemia, Misnia). Both 
were also called the fPTiile, and were tlie proge- 
nitors of the emigrants who founded another Chro- 
balia (Croatia, Chrotcalia), and onoiher Serbia 
(Servia, Serblia) in ancient lllynt^m and in Up- 
per Moesia (seepage 5$). The mother-cnuntriei 
as well as th«ir lilials are mentioned b; emp. Con- 
stantine Porphjrogenetes (who wrote ill the com- 
mencement of the X c. ). Naruszewicz, an illus- 
trious Polish historiographer of the XVitl. c, 
adds to the former unions, Rid-Chrobatia (or Red- 
Russia or Galicia) on the n. e. slopes of the 
Carpatian mountains, R. of White-Chrobatia. 
The name ol the Carpatian mnunlsins is, proba- 
l>Iy, derived frixn that of the Carpi, a people re- 
corded as having lived N. of said mountains, in 
the IV. c, together with another tribe, culleil 
Jiiesai, It is rather more probable that it comes 
from the Slavonian \vord flora (Polish gora) that 
is mountain. By a change of h into ch and by 
some other trifling alteration, there cmild ha\« 
been made the word Carpal, which would hignily 
TnoiuilainSf Rnii Ilorwat, Ciiorbat, Crobul, >• s. o, 
wliith would signify mounlatneer. The Uhor- 
wats were more connected with the farc-fatlieis o( 
the southern Poles, than the Serbians who were 
nearer related to those of the northern Poles. B«t 
the name of Polet was not yet mentioned in ft 
lory at that time. ^^ 
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"The Avares, though much weakened bj tiA 
Baleariana (see p. 53), were yet powerlul in PaBf'a 
nonik and in Nuricum. Not heeding the pnternal 
adiice, the live sons of Kuwrat divided the Bui- 
gar dominiiins; the eldest /^'afit'oi remaiii-d be- 
jond the Don, Xolrag ttiiik (he regioiis West fit 
that river, Atparvch occupied the countms be- 
tween the Dnieper and Danube, conquered Moe- 
aia, subdued manj Slavonians (679), founded (he 

, £utgnriTn empire and obliged the einp. Constan- 
tiae IV. to pay him tribute (GSa). One of the 
brothers Joined the Avoreg, and the fifth migrated 
to llaly. Some Slavonian hords, e«diog (heii- 
Mats to the Bulgarian^*, obtained others C^^H ^^'>^ 
Jnslinian ll. who wbb also unTurtunateagainst the 
Bulgarians (68B ; see page 53). SevKrians, one 
of thsSlavon tribes, moving ih a contrary direc- 

> tien. wen), probably, to their kindred in the N. 
Charles tl,e Great (father of the Caralingian dy- 
BKBty ; since 769. king of Neuslria and of olht 
mostly (lerman, parts of the Francon empiri 
since 771 king of all Franks; since 800 tu 8 
JiT»t German emperor of Romans') made a. cui 
plete revolulion in thi W. of Europe, by cod- 
(yjerinathe A'aaso-is (under their kings H'illekiiui, ^ 
ud MUioin, frnm7rsto 804] and converting thci 
to Ghristiauity; by putting on end to the kingdom 
of Lombardy ivhuao last king Deaideriva wu 
made prisoner (773, 774); by taking a parl^fl*"'" 
^rain uikI the Balearic iaiaails from the Jirabi 
(778, 9.); by waging wars with A'orman«;by subjec- 
ting Buvariu (under the last duku Taaeilo Hand hiii 
sonandcoregentT'/ieorfor, 787, 8); by straightening 
the Avores (IVom 788 to 793, and again 796,797,) 
by subduing many Wends antl other SlavonianK 
and by introducing a new political system, based 
,«0 hitrarbhy anil feudalily. 
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After the fall uf the E. -Gothic kingdom i* 
Italy (see page 42.), the Franks had rendered 
themselveB masters of Khaetis, and cf other goum- 
triesjtheu inhabiteil by Aliemans (see pagc41).— 
The Bajoarianshad become dependent from tha 
Merovingian k'tngH of Austra&in (about 630), but 
yet with dukes of own choice. Odilo. son-in-law 
of C/iarles Martel(^th^ conqueror of Arabs and of 
otber nations, and protector of Francon kings), 
had usurped the title of king of Bavaria, but h« 
was frustrated in his design of subtracting himself 
from Francon sovereignty, by Carlman and fipin 
(745). The latter accepted the title of king of 
FrankB aad, having been cronned, the second limc^ 
by the pope Stephen II, at St.-Denja (near Paris), 
he conf'eircd on him the right of property to tha 
exarchate of Ravenna (756. ) and became, thu% 
the author of the power of Roman popes, which 
was soon to increase monstruousiy. Charles the 
Great, son of Pipin, was induced to wage war 
against the Avares, for their having made an al> 
liance with Theodor (777), the son of Taasih of 
Bavaria, who had been assisting the last LonE;a- 
bard king. Bavaria retained but the title ul a 
dutchy, and was rendered n fief of the Francoa 
monarchs. The country of the Avares, E. of 
the Enns, as far as the Arabo(RaBb river, in Hun- 
gary), was converted, in part, into a inarcjuisstt 
nnifer the name of OH- Mark {Eaiil- Mark, Afar- 
thia orien/alis, Avaria, modern .^vslria), for tba 
purpose of keeping the Avares and Slavonians who 
were, at ihe same lime, forced to accept the Chria- 
tian religion, in obedience or, at least, of checkinj^ 
the incursions of the same in the nrwiy acquired 
Francon territory (7fl9). This FrancoAvaric -war 
pve occasion to the construction of the first bridgi 
or boats over the Danube (7g£]. With the vi^ 
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II more, securing ihis conquest, Avari& nar 
izecl with Uajoarinna and HuburilinBted, it^ 
HUB aftaira, to the newlj- established archbiB- 
kDpric of Salzburg. Nut only the Slavonians of 
Carniolia, Cariiiihia, [stria, and or a part of Sla- 
voDis, wliich countries were rendered dependent 
Urora the German empire, were conlided in politi- 
cal respect tu certain boundarj-counts ('ormnrA- 
grafa) and, in eclesiastic things, to the catholic 
dei'gy: but the same system was aleo introduced 
bjr Charles the Great, in iKe Wendic countries 
which be reconquered on behalf and in favour of 
the German body politic. Besides the mark 
above said, those <d" Styria (Steyermark), of Car- 
mthia and of Carnlolia and the fVindish-Maik, 
were established by the successors of Charles the 
Great, in the eouiae of tiie X. c. They were 
raised,' with progress of time, to the dignity of 
dutchies, with the exccgition of thn last named. 
From the eastern mark origitiates the arch- 
dutchj of Austria. All were acquired and will, 
most probably, remain to the German element 
(see page 3). 

Wends had ioJSded Thuringia, advancing to- 
wards the West, until they were stopt by the ex- 
pedition of Charles the Great against them {7S0). 
next year the Sorbians attempted to appropriate 
(o themselves a part of the Saxun territory : but 
they were also reduced. By the pacification of 
the Wilzi (780), and by their subsequent subjec- 
tion (812), the whole line, on which the Slavo- 
nians were in contact with Germans, had to feel 
the poweil'ul military, political and morel influ- 
ence of the holy Jiornan empire of the German na- 
tion, as it was styled. Several bishoprics were 
instituted, in order to convert to the Christian re- 
^gion and to bind therewith to the empire all lub^ 



jected nalJoTij), Saxons eh veil as SlBvoniani, - 
Avares and others. In this work of cunquest, 
GOnrersion and Bubmiasion, Charles the Great was 
siBiBted ijj SL'veral Wendic tribes, ^vitli whom he 
entertd in alliance against iheir own relalioni. 
Charles the Great revenged himself on the Saxons, 
for their having murdertd H'iUan, king of Obo- 
trites (795). by the devaalalion of the Saxon tef 
ritorj, and IW the murder of his envnj, by a rei- 
teration of the same treatment, anil by the traaa- 
plantalion of Nordalbingians into Franconia. He 
filled the places so deserted, by ceding them totbt 
OUotrites (79r, 798). His victorious arms VKrt 
also directed ngninst the Cechs (805) who were 
then most poiverl'ul amongst the Wends, ftllA 
%*hcim he coinpelied to become his tributaries. 

By the connexion of many small principalities 
or comminiities into one body, Samo (see pages 33, 
54.) had rendered himself "formidable to the en- 
tcvpriiinir Franks as well, as to the Avares (from 
about G33 to 662.). He is supposed to be one flf 
those Franks who were opposed to Christianity; ht ~ 
is reporled, having come amo^st the Wends, in 
society with several merchantsTof the Siindgau, 
bnnging with him the arts of war and peace. Some 
merchants whom he had invited from Gaul to join 
him, having been massacred by the Wends, king 
Dagobert threatened to take revenge. Instead of 
accepting the friendly termsolTered by the Wends, 
the envoy of Dagubert called them dogs, unworthy 
of the friendship of Christians who were servanta 
ut' God; but he was answered " tliat lite ser' 
vcmti of God, aeltng against his commands, shall 
ht torn to pieces by the dogs." The Franks were 
defeated. Well did they deserve such answer, 
since it is difficult te state, whether the progress - 
pft the Christian doctrines or that of the niM' 
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Imthaome immorality, na^ greater amongst thei 
He most atrocious ileeila were being practised 
the court oftheFrancon kings, and by the new 
Christi&ns who had inherited from the Rnmana, not 
nly their arts of civili*ed' life but, also, the great- 
ett moral depravation, Tins was the chief reaaoti 
of the contempt in which the Christian Franks 
were held, ami of the heroic resistance which was 
opposed to the propagation of Christianity, by the 
Saxons and by other people. As bo on as Samo 
had ceased to reign, the Wenda were again sepa- 
rated in many email parties. The central and 
strongest dutchy or principality was that of Praga 
(in Bohemia). In the historical dimness of t!ie 
Slavonian rat:e, their appears aa second chief of 
the Cechs, and as prophet, at once, one Krolaa 
fKrak, Hrac; fl7"0-709;, and his daughter, the 
heroine lAbussa (7"I?, 734) who is considered as 
the founder of the city of Praga and, in marrying 
Przemysl, a farmer, aa the progenitor oi the ducal 
and royal liohemian dynasty of Przemysl, which 
ruled over Bohemia from 722 until 1306. But 
those reports are not settled by crilicism and are, 
perhaps, fabulous. Legislative assemblies, but 
uncertain whether of the people or of nobles, were 
held by the Cechs about the middle of the VIII. 
e. Thus, the mutual relations of land-owners wers 
discussed and fixed in a diet at Wlszehrad, the 
Mstel of Praga, in the year 752; A part of 
Great-Serblia, and some other countries were 
■nited into one empire, called Qrtat-Moravia or 
Srrtal-Marakania, under powerful chiel's (796} 
who used the title of kings, and who were olten 
in hostiliCiea with other Slavonian chiefs or dukes 
(••e page 53). 

Such was the state, the Cechs and Moraviai 
"""g in, when Charles the Great, not content 
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conquering tbe most different -nations, endei 
icd to change their condiiion, by all means & 
command, (."oinmerce did trot escape liis vigi*. 
lance and be regulalerl that of the Wenrta; by the 
appoinimeut of superiiitendeni». A matk called 
UiitoCJVords^aii, was also insiiiuted by him on the 
N. limit of Bohemia, for the purposes exposed, 

VVIiile these events were taking place on the 
Elbe, the .Slavonians of Gi-eece were engaged 
in obstinate fights withihe emperors of Byzance. 
During the reign of empress Irene, the first for- 
mal campaign was undertaken again&t them, 
with the intention of converting them to Ihe 
Christian religion and of renderini;; ihem tributa- 
ry (783). Their feuds and contentions with the 
Hellenic cities were renewed at the commence- 
ment of the IX c. Single dislricts of Slavo- 
nians were again brought to obedience; others 
were permitted to enjoy a dubious, rather indeter- 
minate liberty or, to acknowledge themselves as 
nominal tribtitarics. They were enabled to main- 
tain themselves in incomplete subjection, by 
the critical circumstances in which i he Byzan- 
tine court was placed, in regard to the maritime 
invasions of Arabs and to the esploits of Bui- 
gars. Nike|)lKirus paid tribute to the former 
(802) and fell against the latter (ell). A de- 
scent of Arabs in Crela (Candia), Sicily, and 
in Italy, during the reign of Michael II,, furnished 
to the Slavonians the opportunity to an insurrec- 
tion. Empei-or Michael III (S42, B97) was, at 
last, successful in submitting almost all SlaVoni- 
«n tribes to the authority of Constantinople, 
those of the Melin gi and Eperitae, on the Tayjje- 
lus, excepted (see page 55.), who volantarilf 

acknowle'Iged themselves as owing tribute. y*W 

^^r differences that arose between these two '4H| 
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the emp. Bomanus ^abouC 930), led to ihdr 
. _._iarent dependence. The Slavonians In the inte- 
rior of Hellas were long since under Byzantine 
socereignlj', with ccKain restriccions in their fa- 
vour ; they were converted to Christ, under em- 
peror Basilius I. (867 to 986) who also r«iidered 
himself master ' of the Bulgarians, Amalgama- 
ted since with she UeKena-Romaiac popuhtlon, 
the Slavonians disappeared as such in Greece 
(see p. 3). 

Constantine VIII. (Porphj-rogcnet-, shaving the 
imperial dignity with Roraanus Lakopenus, siuce 
Sll, and ruling alone since 319) did nothing 
worth writing, but he wrote on Slavonians and 
other nations of his lime. His son, Romanus II. 
was fortunate against Arabs, John Zimiskes 
against Russians (about 9"[>) who first appear on 
the waters of Byzance. Bulgars and Arabs were 
overcome by Basilius 11.; but during the con- 
founded reigns of Michael IV., the V., Constan- 
linelX., (1034, 4I, 42), or properly of the em- 
press Zoe, Russians, Pactnaliles, Arabs were de- 
solating the Byzantine dominions. 

These synclironical allusions are not deemed 
to be out of place, but rather necessary to a tho- 
rougli-understanding of the object of this assay. 

Prior to the arrival of Chazares, Wavagians, 
-Magyars, and of other conquerorsi in the vast 
plains of modern Poland and Russia, there were, 
aince longer or shorter time, the following Slavo- 
nian tribes, at the decline of the Avarian power. 
The Lechs (Lacky, I-jachy, in Hung. Lengyel) 
had migrated from the Danube, down the Vistu- 
la, ceding to the pressure of Bulgariatis. Many 
branches of the same tribe sWiled on the Dniepr, 
I, in the region of K-iew. They called themsplrr^ 
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nflerwards, POLACV (singular POLAK, from 
POLE which sign. ;j'aiH, fidd, so that Polak 
me&as an mhahiiant oj' plain, Jieid),a. name which 
became exiinctin Riissia, but generally used u* 
the denomination of those Lech* who formed the 
Polish empire. Branches of this tribe were the 
Rttdimilihti on the Sosha, and the" WQe(t(iA«, on 
the Oka river, both denominated Prom two 
brollicra, their chiefa. JMiebiana and jBohiam, 
being near the liver Boli, have, probably, par- 
taken in the wars of the Danube- Slavonians 
against Constanlinople. The former were sub- 
jects of Avarca. The Lutitshea and Tiwerlzei, 
dwelling on the Dniester and Danube, as far as 
the sea-shore, had cities at a very early time.— 
The Severians, neighbours of Poles were seated 
on the Desna, Sem, Sula rivers (see p, .17) j the 
DcTtviaa* (or wood-men) in modern Volhynia ; 
the DregowUshes between the Prypec and Dwina 
rivers. The numerous Ariwitshe&, about the 
sources of the Dwina, Dniepr and Wolga, were 
occupying so vast a region, that whole Rusaia 
was called from ihem Kretutnland, by the 
Litwanians. The Polotshans on the conHuent 
•f ihe Polota with the Dwina, were their 
next relations. On the Ilmen-lake there were, 
rince the remotest time, the Slowenes, pro- 
perly so called, in a pan of counirf bearing the 
name of Slowinia (see p.. 13). The city of No- 
Togorod was founded by (hem. Far from being 
connected into one body or, at least, into some 
powerful leagues, these tribes were often infesting 
each other. Most frequently the peaceful and 
industrious were assailed by those who were yot 
nvage ; so that this unwieldy mass, powerful ia 
respect of numbers and valour, but weak by dia- 
Jmrmon; and scissions, cenifuned politically pat* 
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W t.nd ever ready to become the prey of betti^^^^H 
^nized, though ofien not less saVagei hords.— ^^^^ 
the interior of (hat immense territory, several '' 



J territory, several 
cities of importaHce had been built, before the 
time, at which our narration has arrived. Kiet» 
(Kioto), with the epithet of mother of Jiuaaian 
atieg, is believed to dale from 430, or to owe her 
origin to Goths : it is mentioned, at all evcnis, 
by Consianiine Porphyrog.. JsboTsk, Poloti, 
Smolenik, Ljulittt, T$htmigow, were already «■ 
iMinginthc IX. c. and, probably^ before lh»f 



Less tleslroying than the Huns, anti less cruel 
tli&n the Avares, were the new masters of the 
Shivonians of S.- Russia, the Chaznrs {Kozarts, 
Akasyri), one of the seven branches of Turks, 
and kindred of the Bulgars and Ugurs (see p. 33). 
They were the first branch which separated it- 
■elf from Ibe stock and seliled between the Cas- 
pian and Black sea. Subjects of Attila (see p. 
25,26,), they in vain attempted to subtract ihem' 
■elves from under his power : pacified by Bllak, 
ihey remained in a state of half dependence, 
imder own kings, until Attila'a death. For some 
time obedient to Rulgars. they were in alliance 
with Heraclius, against Persia (see p. 52, S3.) — 
Successful against the Bonaof Kuwrat (see p. 57.), 
the Chazars overcame the Ugri and Bulgars, oii 
the Maeotis palus, and rendered themselves mas- 
lets of the Taurian peiilnsula and of apart of 
the coast of the Black ses. Armenia, Media 
and other countries of Asia suffered by their de- 
predations ; the Arabian Khalifa were repeatedly 
diifeated by them. Mostly in friendly relations 
wft h the emperors of Constantinople, the Akazyri 
^HNBered an asylum to Justinian 11 and to Philip*' 
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thftQ those against Rorbes (849, 674). The spi'nt 
of indepeDdetice and of resialauee to the iutrv- 
duction of tli« Chiiitian religion, was too powerrul 
in the ^^'e^t]E, do that their submtsaion to tiermanB 
was bul lempurary. As eoon as thej could, thejr 
threw ott'the hard yokci thej hud been put under, 
taking bloody and cruel reprisals and revcuge on 
their foea. It was only after a most atrocioui 
war of destruction, which lasted li>ng;er than 
three centuries, that thev cuulJ be rendered 
peaceable and obedient. By the treaty uf Verdun 
(843% the vastFrancon monarchly was for evw 
divided in twu large empires, namely in the Ger- 
man empire and in tlie kingdom of France: ani 
by another division, amongst the three sons of 
empurur Lewis, the German, Germany was also 
cut in thrt'e parts (B76), but was again reunited 
under Charles the Thick (882), one uf those three, 
and last legitimate Carolingiau emperor. Duriii|| 
these political changes, the Weuds were permit- 
ted to repose, until the accessoin of Arnutf {BVi- 
699) to the imperial throne. This illegitiiutB 
SOD of Ciirlmann (one of the three brothers afore* 
said], dujie of -Bavaria and vf the adjacent Slavo- 
nian countries and, still more, the Magyars whp 
entered modem Hungary, made an end to the m- 
cendancy which had been enjoyed by the Slarn- 
nians of these regions, since the dlsparitlon of the 
Avwas (827). 

The Magyarok (Hungarians), a nation adna- 
arated by some authors tu the Huns, byothens 
:preseDted as one of the seven Tuikisn trilMa< 
ly others derived irow I'arthians, by some othepi 
from Fins (sec pages 4, le) passed the Carpatiae 
.mountains in the year 884, together with som^ 
Jlussian Slavonians xvho associated themselvei 
Ifith them, on their passage through the middle of 
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llusna. fiefore arriving in the country which 
^key still . possess, they had agreed on its being 
*li?itled amongst tlieir seven war- chiefs. Thev 
had made, moreover, a fundamental law of gov- 
ernment, which, though much altered, with pro- 
cess of time, by the adoption of Roman, Byzan- 
tine and German forms, is still to- day the basis of 
the Hungarian constitution. Arpad had been 
chosen, at the same time, as chief-duke. From 
^lim descended \\\q first dynasty of Hungary^ un- 
iJer which that country was conquered and con- 
solidated as kingdom (from 1000, to 1301). Un- 
Jike the Slavonians, the Magyars were enabled, 
''by following, with perseverance, a certain system, 
to take possession of the greatest part of Dacia, of 
whole Pannonia and of all countries between the 
Tibi'scus, Danube, Morava rivers and the ridges 
of the Carpatians. Their inhabitants were mostly 
Slavonians, and Rumuni (see pages 4, 27), re- 
mains of Gepides and of all those nations who 
had once trod those beautiful countries. These 
unconnected masses were compelled to yield to 
better directed, though inferior, forces. Urged 
themselves by the Petscheneges who were seated 
between the Don and Aluta (in Transylvania) 
rivers, the Hungarians rendered themselves soon 
formidable to the emperors of Constantinople as 
well, as to the Bulgarians, Germans and Italians. 
Allied with Arnulf who had not been very suc- 
cessful against the seditious (see page 68), Obo- 
trites, the Magyars subjected themselves Panno- 
nia and compelled Swientopelk^ king of Great- 
Moravia, to a cession of his territory, as far as the 
Morava ("March). Arnulf had conferred Bohe- 
mia to Swientopelk, as a fief (890), but finding him 
faithless, he called the aid of Magyars. This 
aieasure proved fatal to Germany, since the 
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Magyars became more dtitigerous neighb<)lirf 
than (tie Slavonians had been. Almost no res- 
istance was ofi'ered to the MagyarB bj the Sld- 
vonians who were dwelling in inounlainouB dig* 
tricts. Under emperor Lewis, the Child, the 
last sprig of the Carol ingiaii house (899 to giVl, 
Bavaria, Carinthia, elc. were lievastuted bj Ma- 
gyars (900-1) who penetrated also into Thu- 
ringia, Sasony, to the Khine (907.9) and ob- 
tained tribute from the German empire (910}. 
Darkest ignorance, discords and confusion were 
then ruling in Germany. These, together wUK 
the disputes amongst the sons ol' Swientopelk, la- 
cilitBted the progress of the valiant Magyar*. 
The Moravian empire ceased to exist (906). The 
Magyars overran Servia, Bosnia and Dalmatia, 
as far as the Adriatic sea, and, although defeatei 
sometimes by Moravians (902, 906) and Bava- 
rians (90r), they again ransacked Saxony (908, 
15) and reached the city of Basel (917). Arnulf, 
the Wicked, duke ol* Bavaria and rebel against 
the Francon emperor Conrad 1. (91 1-918), facili- 
tated the progress of the terrible Magyars, by re- 
questiRg their assistance. Invited also by the 
lialcminzi (see page 47) against their enemiei, 
they again devastate*! Germany, until an annii- 
trie of 9 years was agreed upon (924), between 
them and the king of Germans, Henry I., the 
Fowler (919 to 936). This heroic and wise ruler, 
after having improved the time of truce in forti- 
fying cities, in rendering the Germans warlike 
again, in restoring order and, chieHy, in sowing 
tne seeds of a middle class (ol burgesses, town- 
people) and ef industry, defeated, at last, iW- 
Magyars in a bloody battle near Merseburg (934), 
Before accomplishing this deed, Henry submitted 
the Ceeh duke Wencealaa, after several Sghti, 
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the authority of the German empire (925) ; he' 
' > sabjecteil the HevelUi, Rhedarii (a sprig of 
Wilzi) and the Sorbi (937), and erected 
JuDBt them the marks : of Mimia (939), of 
prth-Saxony (or of Brandenburg; 931) and 
niinat the DaDcs, that of Schieawig. 
Losses and reverses were, henceforthi the lot 
«f the Slavonians i^outh of the CarpaCian moun- 
tains, and in the vallies of the Saale, Elbe and 
^der. The Magyars continued making incursions 
into Greece, Saxony, to the skirts of France (937), 
into Italy (948), employing Slavonians as leaiiers 
orer the Alps. A reverse in Carinlhia and a 
gireat defeat on the Lech- river (955) checked, hnl 
aid not destroy ihe power of the Magyars. They 
were, since their acrival, together with the empe- 
rors of Constantinople, and, since the fall of this 
Empire, together with the Sublime Porte and with 
the republic of Venice, the arbiters of the desti- 
nies of Croatia, Slavonia, Oulnialia, Bosnia, Ser- 
via (all Slavonian countries; see page 6rj and of 
Valachia, Moldavia (countries of the Rumuni, see 
page 4), both latter in concurrence with Poland. 
There can be no proofs more evincing the .waak- 
epiog poison ot disharmony, disorder and insta- 
bUity, and of the strengthening virtue of concord, 
order and perseverance, tlian the origin of the 
"ppwer of Russia (see page 66) and the origin and 
long duration of the kingdom ol Hungary. 

Want of ihese indispensable conditions of 
firmness and stabiliiy of empires, whether under 
the form of liberty or under that of illimited 
monarchies, was the reason of the dependence of 
many Slavonians and of their insignificance as 
active mecibers of the family of nations. Trea- 
lonof tlieir chiefs was one cause more of the 
. disasters of the Wends. Otto I. the Great (936-74), 
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;=*oiitinuing'^ihe system which has been sue- ] 
^essfully adopted against the Wends, waged war i 
'against the Cechs whbse duke Boleslas had killed i 
his brother Wenceslas, a vassal of the German | 
empire tsce p. 70} and who was endeavouring to 
free himseif from German dependence. This 
war of 14 years terminated with Bohemia's re- 
turn to feudal ohligaiions and with the conver- 
sion of Boleslas. At Bi-andenburg (^Branibor 
of the WiiEi; 939), ^«e/ifi!'r? (in Wagria, a- 
mongat theObotritcs; 965), Meismi, (967) and 
Magdeburg (968) were insliiuted bishoprics, 
with the purpose of pacifying the resikss spirit 
of the Slavonian populaticm, by means of the 
Ciiri^lian faith. A victory over the Wends ren- 
dered ihem tractable as subjects of (he empire 
(954). Poland began lo appear on the field 
against the Germans ; the furious feuds of duke 
Mieczyalaa, with Udo, markgraf of Saxony 
were stopl by Otto I., in a diet at Quedlinburg.— 
DifTerencea beineen Boleslas, duke of Bohemia 
and emp. Otto II, ffrom J)74 lo tfeS), were soon 
lerminaied by a reconciliation- Wends and Obo- 
iritcs attempted in vain to subtract their neck 
from the German yokej they were again over- 
come, hut not eniii-ely subjecleit (932). A re- 
newal of the attempt to reconquer th old indfr. 
pendence, was also fruitless; all Slavonians along 
the Elbe and on the Baltic, almost as^far as ihe 
moulh of the Vistula, were again pa cified (987 
to 995) by the regency of Adelheid, the grand- 
mother of Otto III. (984 to 1002). During his 
presence in Italy (996), tire Wends rose in arm* 
again, and were again put down by himself.^- 
Bishop Adalbert, a friend of Oito, and apostle tff 
ihe Cechs, Magyars, Poles, having been murdef'- i 
^_ «d by the savage Prussians (997), when pre|||iM^ 
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ing the Bible, Ihat emperor undertook a pilgri- 
mage to hisb'jdj' then kept at Gnezno (lOOQ) in 
Poland- Heinstitutcilaii arch-bisliopric in that 
city, and ciinferred to ilie Polish duke Jioles- 
laa I., the lifie of king. The name of Pmz:i oi- 
i'nissi is first mentioned in the biography of S. 
Adalbert. Henry, the Lame (1002 to 24}, last 
Saxon emperor, was engaged in feuds against Po- 
land, desiring that it be a fief cf the Germai em- 
pii-e (1003 , and from 1003 to 12). Th^ p. ,xe 
atBau-^enput an cn:l to those wars (,(U18).— 
TbeiiC events are here alluded to for the sake of 
CDonesioii with the history of Poland. 

Thrown over the Elbe, by the ascendancy ol the 
German element which, after it had given to the 
West of Europe (see page 1.) Fresh inhabitants 
and new germs of nationality, was again react- 
ing on its East, the Wends had no chance to 
maintain thrir liberty and independence. They 
were deprived of the towns and villages which 
they had built, and were treated like prisoners 
of war; they were slotted to catliolic cathedral 
churches (for instance to those of Merseburg, 
Zeil2, Magdeburg), to convents of monks, to 
German nobles, as bondsmen, as serfs. This 
hard servitude was rivetted by the construction 
of strong castles, called Siarki, under the admi- 
nistration of certain counts, called markgra/i (sec 
page 59, 6^, Ti), in as much as the body is con- 
cerned, and by the institution of biahoprics, 
convents a. s. o., as regards the mind. 

All these means operated but slowly, and that 
part of Germany which had been in possession of 
Slavonians, for several centuries, exhibits even at 
the present lime strong marks of their domina' 
(ipn (see page 6, 13, 33, 45, to 47). The kingd 
"'Denmark and the dukes of Saiony coatributH^ 
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t "X and X[ c. Somelimes alliel i 

the members of the Slavonian family were (j^ ' 
most as often opposed lo each oiher in morlal 
hatred. The Obotrites wcie itiveieraie foes of 
the Wilzi (see page 67) ; the Ccchs and Poles 
wei'c frequently engaged in hosliliiies ; the 
Poles and Russians were and are siill enemies of 
each other. Had the numerous Slavonian tribe* 
aimed at a common result, instead of checking 
earh other, they could have overwhelmed the 
Qihcr nations of Europe. 

Having reached the time, when most of Ihe in- 
habitants of e. and n. Europe were adopting 
Christian'Uyt and wlien the ilncouht and undigest- 
ed mass of mingled populations, was separating 
into individual nations, and before gtvini> a short 
sketch of the life of the Polish nation, the fate of 
the Wendes must be told and the characteristic 
trails of the Slavonians, in general, must be, at 
least, hinted at. After successful campaigns 
ag;ainst ihe Poles (1029 to 3 I), Conrad II., Saliua 
Cemp, 1034 10 39), was again obliged fo figlrt 
against the restless Obotrites and other Wend» 
ri034);he reduced them to ohedience- Bohe- 
mia was forced lo yield tribute lo the energetic 
cmp. Henry III., the Black (1o39 lo 56). Dd- 
ring his reign, the Wended who had weakened 
themselves by fighting amongst themselves, were 
subdued by Go((ac/lii/i, king uf Ofcoirites (1047). 
'Becoming Christian, this king occasioned thein- 
slitution of bishoprics at Ralzeburg and Mecklen- 
burg {MeklinboTg, the capital of the Obotrites). 
A certain Miattw ( Mistevo] } is named as the first 
of the chiefs of this most powerfnl branch of Baltic* 
.SlavoHians. There were several conspiciM 
•commercial cities in their country, about X~ 
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.liOther mark, viz. that of Low-Saxdny (or of 
Stade) was established, to secure the obedience of 
the Obotrites (lo56) who, raising anew, murder- 
ed a Saxon missionary (lo65) and their king 
Gottschalk (lo66). The authority and power of 
the church of Rome was increasing most rapid- 
ly 5 emp. Henry IV. (1057 to 1106) did himself 
the ignominy of doing penance atCanossa(lorr), 
on order of the pope Gregory VII. Disputes on 
behalf of the ri^ht of investiture^ that is, of appoint- 
ing bishops, were raging between the emperor of 
Germany and the popes of Rome (1 077 to llll). 
The feuds of Henry V. (1107 to 25), the last of 
of the Salic emperors, against the Bohemians and 
Poles will be spoken of in the next pages. Otto^ 
bishop of Bamberg, was successfully toiling in the 
conversion of the Obotrites, during his reign and 
that of Lothar II. (1125 to 87), the Saxon- 
Certain conditions of the election of an em- 
peror, styled the capi7w/a/ion of election^ a body 
of electors J and the Roman law (1135) were intra- 
duced in Germany. Nicholas and' Pribislas who 
had divided amongst themselves the Obotrite 
.kingdom, after the demise of their father Henry 
(II26), were brought to obedience by Lothar. — 
JUbertf the Bear^ markgraf of Nordhausen (or of 
Soltwedel) extended,, at this occasion, the bounda- 
ry of his mark^ and gave it the name of Branden- 
burg. Until now this mark was but an office, pro 
tempore, but Lothar conferred the same, as a 
fief, on Albert (1133) who drained marshes, clear- 
ed forests, introduced settlers from Holland which 
was then inundated by the sea. Berlin has been 
built by him or, at least, mad« a city, from a 
Wendic village (1163). Danish and Swedish de- 
Tastations did not deter him from recommencing^ 
the work of cultivation. 
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I The name of Slavonians became agda i 
initaCed, after ihe dissolution of the Wendtc * 
domoflheObotrites. Henry, the l4on, duke o 
ony and of Bavaria, waged successful wars ajid 
put ihem to rest forever, by so devastating ihcir 
country iliat Ihey never aticnipleil to return to the 
faith of iheir ancestors When reconciled. Hen- 
ry^ gave Mathilda, liisowndaughter, to Sureu-in, 
the son of Pribhtas, restoring him, also, a portion 
of hisesiales (1167). He also built Saxe-Laum- 
burg. Pribislas became prince of the German 
emiiire (Uro). and, afte.- ihefal! (1190) of Henry, 
who was crushed by Frederick Barbarosst (se- 
cond emperor of lUe house of Hohenslaufen ; 1150 
to 90). He took the title of prince nf Mecklenlittrg, 
where hia descendants rule until the present day 
(see pa^e G,). Profiling by the division of the 
large states of said Henry, Caaimirl.3.T\<l Bogis- 
tatl. maintained themselves, also, as immediate 
vassals, and not more as vassals of another vas- 
sal, in the duchies of Pomerania (H86), with the 
approbation of emperor Frederick- After manr 
discords, this dynasty became eilitici with Bo- 
gislaa XIV (16,17), and Pomeraniu became almost 
completely German. 

Ruigtn and the adjacent islands in the Baltic, 
were also in pnssession of the Slavonians, and 
celebrated as the seat of their religious ritefl; 
ff'tUdtmar, king of the Danes, destroyed the chief 
temple at Arkona f 126S). The princes of Ruegeii 
were, at the'same time, maxtera of Hither- or W.- 
Pomerania.' One of their number, Jaromar, built 
the city 9{ Stralaund [] 175). When this Wendif 
dynasty ceased to exist (1325), Rue^en and W.- 
Fomerania devolved on the dukes of Thjtlier- or 
E— PuDierania, The islands were gennanized d 
ring the XVc. The eastern portion of Poto"" 
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*ia> on the Vistula, called Pomertllia^ containing 
tte city of Danzig (Dansk) which has been built bj 
Danes, was given by Mestevin IL (about the end 
•f the Xlll. c), duke of Cassubians, Wends and 
■•f Pomerellia, to Przemyslas^ duke ot Great-Po- 
hind. This province became the property of the 
Teutonic order (in the XIV. c-), and a part of the 
kingdom of Poland (XV. c.)- 

moravitty after having ceased to be a part of an 
independent empire (see page 70), was nencetorth 
Mostly a province of the kingdom of Bohemia. 
Xilesia formed a province ot Poland, afterwards 
of Bohemia, and is now in possesion of Prussia 
and of Austria. Lusatia was, at different times, a 
.province of Poland, or of Bohemia, of Hungary, 
of Saxony, and is now divided between Prussia 
and Saxony. The fate of the other Wendic coun- 
tries on the Saale, Elbe and Oder-rivers and on 
the Baltic, has been shortly exposed. 

Some, fragments of Slavonian tribes have been 
disjected in different places by the migrations; 
thus there were some Obotrites on the Danube, 
Bear the Bulgarians; there were %ovs\q Moraviann 
on the Morava river in Servia ; there were Croa* 
Hans and Servians in ancient Germany and oth- 
ers in Illyricum (see page 67) • 

All ancient authors agree in representing the 
Slavonians as a valiant, strong and indefatigable 
people. They easily suffered cold, hunger and 
all wants. Their activity, quickness and patience 
in enduring all hardships, were admired by the 
Greeks* But they were neglecting their exterior, 
thtey were filthy and they appeared, even in pub- 
lic assemblies, covered with mud and dust. Some 
other traits have been drawn above (see pages 35, 
S6). The Slavonians of the North were not wart- 
like (see pages 17, 50), but those on the Danuba. 
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nAdered theiuaeWes Tormiilable to the Byzan^ 
AvuiUing fighU in the open fields ftD^ SM 
fortified places, t!ie^ voiifouiided-an<l brokWj 
ranks or^Koman legioiiB, bj rapid and bold attit 
Not one* single Slavunian diieT- or generat-lei 

has ever been mentioned in their history. T _^ 

did nut tight in close lines, or Tollow anj sengM 
plan: but ther mailed without, order, and fuHoui- 
Ij oa the densest masses ol the enemy, relying 
only on strength and valour, not dreading any 
danger. 

Having been introduced by Goths and Huns in 
■Uldvated, rich and fine countries, the Slavonians 
began to covet riches. Actuated by the (lesir« 
of getting these, they w«re not surpassed by oth- 
er barbarians in the lust of ransacking the Byzan- 
tine empire (sec pages 26, 43). When pursued 
by the legions, they destroyed their booty, and wbeB 
successful they often dug it into the earth, without 
using it. Every mother ol* a numerous Taniily 
had the right to kill new-born girls, but she wai 
obliged to take care of the buys. It was also per- 
mitted to take the life of old and helpless parents 
who had been held in great respect, as long SI 
they were useful. 'I'he Polanje (Folisi see pun 
64J were less rude, and more cultivated, mild, 
peaceable ; their women were modest ; marriage 
was considered as a sacred duty ; concord and 
chastity reigned in their families. But the Vert- 
tianst Stvtrians, Radim'tlshei and tPattitihtM 
were ferocious, unlike to the Poles, in all those 
respects, and living in forests like wild beasts. 
The Dan^e- Slavonian* were dwelling in isolated 
liuts, amongst marshes, and always ready againit 
any surprize by the enemy ; they lived mostly 
ffom booty. Agriculture and tending of cattle 
were, most probably, the occupations of the fVtn^' 



4ic tribes in ihe }J..Meail was llieir luvoiite bei 
erage. The Venedi of Tacitus (see paga 12.1 
were dreaseil like the Germans, that is, thej wen 
ecarceljr covereil. 

Prior tu the VIH. c. all commrce t 
WHS carried on amongst the Slavonians, by I'urei^ 
incrchaRts. Since timt time, the Slavonians thcia- 
seWes began to travel and to trade (sea pa<_ 
6S, 74). Several Blavonian commercial cili 
were flourishing in the middle-age : IVineta 
Julinun on the mouth of the Oder ; ^rkon 
Ruegeuj Demmin, IVolgast, in P«inernnia. and 
others, The first named of these cities ivss a 
g(wd port, rich and well-bnUt; it wae destroyed 
bj ft Danish king [XU. c,)- Until ihe intrnduc- 
tion of Christianitj, the commerce of Stavuninnt 
consisted but, in exchange, without the use of ' 
coined raone^. 

No great progress was made in arts by the 
Slavonians, The works of this kind were con- 
fined to the smlpture of rou^h and wooden 
figures. In the XVI t. c. brass idols itf Slavonian 
gods were found in Mecklenburg. Cechs are be- 
lieved to have known, mining before the Ger- 
mans ; there are several terms of that art, which 
can be explained only by Slavonian roots, Loni; 
before Cttiirles the Great, mining was practised 
by Tshudes, The art of building was very im- 
perfect ; the Wendic temples were but large 
wooden shops, covered with shingles and called 
Gonlina (from shingle), Handkarpa (see page 
50), the bag-pipe, and reed-pipe were their musi- 
eai inttruments. Music and songi were used by 
the Slavonians, not onlj in peace, but in war, also. 
Several ancient Slavonian songs seem to have been 
oreservsd until the present time, in Lusatii^ 
X^neburg, Dalmatia. The national songs of c 
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jern Croatea praise valour anil tiw memorf 
great ancenlors, abuve ull other tilings; m|_^ 
tboiB of llie It'endx are excitiDg to pleasure, ttffl^ 
tvhile some uf the Suaaiana are voiil of signiBc^a 
tion aiitl (listin^uiEUed merul; by cujiliony. Re- 
ligious ceremoDies and all rejoycinga were cele- 
bralcd by very lively dancet. H'reatling, boxing, 
racing and every kind of pluys, manifegting tbc 
relati\e sliength and agility, were in great use 
amongi^t all Slavonian tribes. In short, the SI&- 
Tunians were, in general, gay, light minded, hos- 
pilabk', aR'able, simple, \viihnut malice, easier to 
be deceived Ihati nb!e to deceive. 

Beloru knowing the art of writing they had al- 
ready a chrimolngy : the year was divided into 
12 monlbs, ilenunnnaled tVum (he principal phe- 
nomena ; a century was called wjeJ: (that is age 
of fntm). 'they were ni)t entirely ignorant of 
aritlimeticB j ten iJiousmiil was designated with 
ihe word Ima, a. peculiality of the Slavonian lai- 
guage. ; 

Intoiciani of government, ihe Slavonians obey- 
ed no rulers, they 1-eId no slaves, considerine 
u'ild, illtmited liberty as ilie greatesi blebsing oT 
mankind. Thefalhi'r was the governor of his 
family. Every man built himself an isolated hut 
and he reigned thereabout like a sovereign.— 
Each family formed a little, independent republic 
Ancient common usages and customs were the 
BUirogates uf civil union. The heads of rHmilies, 
belouging to one tribe, assembled in important 
emergencies: the counsels of the old grey-headed 
men were respected. 'I'he power tiftlicir elected 
war-cliiefs was very restricted ; their comuaad 
was often not heeded, even during the battle. 
After a military expedition, (hey returned home 
^JiiHi became equal and indepcdent again. But 




jl, the luxury of the Byzantines vas contagious-: 
tSIavoniaiis began to feel uew wants and were 
Iderird, by and by, dependent thererrom and, 
jsequenlly, obliged lo tighten the bonds of 
.K^ety. Slavonian villsges rose by the mutual 
^proach of huts, beyond the boundaries of the 
Byzantine empire; and those Slavonians who 
had settled within it, adapted many customs, 
usages, a. 5. o. from the Greeks. 
■Indompiablc by arms, the spirit of indepen- 
dence was, at last, extinguished by the Christian 
»eligion. Prior to this metamorpliosis, ihe Sla- 
-vonian tribes were connected by pilgrimages 
"wndevtaken from the remotest regions to several 
«f their heathen temples. The priest, speaking 
^in ihe name of God, persuaded them often 
CO enterprizes useful to the whole Slavonian fami- 
ly or to some of ils members. There were 
brought accusations by those Slavonians who 
were oppressed bji foi'eigners, with a view of ob- 
taining the assistance of their kinilred. The el- 
dest and chosen men were respected in assemblies, 
in which justice and better conviction were often 
suppressed by courage and violence. Distin- 
guished amongst all others, was the temple of 
Shttra (in Mecklenburg). Miatevoj, having 
been offended by a Saxon duke (1013), assembled 
there the eldest from all Slavonian countries, 
and requested ihem to revenge him. 

The popular government of the Slavonians 
changed, with progress of time, into an aristocra- 
tic one. fpar-chiefj (fVojtwody), elected by uni- 
versal suffrages on account of their valour and 
Kperietice, were the first rulers. The Cechs, 
having no universal laws, nor chosen judges, 
consulted the opinion of citizens eminent in bat- 
ties and by wealth which they had accumitl 
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mf VKi*. At last, t1ie cusiotn of commanding 
tame a right, and that of obeying a duly. Si 
resembling their disiinguished fatliei-a were ena- 
bled to esittbliah iheii- families as riilcis. Thes* 
rulers had the following names : Jiojar which 
signifies warrior, and is recordfd as early as tb« 
VllI, c, as the denominaiitin of a Bulgarian 
high dignitary ; it was usual in Russia and ia stilt 
to-day in Moldavia, Valachia, and signifies a 
rich land'Owner. Wojewodii, signifies icar-lea- 
der, in Poland the leadtr of the rohilily in war 
and president of legislative asaetnhliea and of 
courts of justice | a commander of Cechs and 
Sorbo-ffends; a lord in Carniolia. Knjaea (Ani- 
az, Ksionze), prince (probably derived fiom Eonj^ 
horae; the owner of a horse, or from the Asiatic 
Kaehan); this title was given lo the brothera of 
the king in Croatia, Serbia ; Welikikvjafs (great 
prince) was called the chief-judge in Dalmatia ; 
every gentleman is called, even lo-day, Kpjaea in 
Luaaiia. Pan, lord, master ; the adminisiiator of 
the three great circles and president of the peopis 
assembled on the field, in Croatia; a -powerful 
man, in Hungary; a land-owner in Bohemia 
(until ihe XIII. c); sir, master gentleman, in 
Poland. Zupan, or the eldest (derived from zu- 
pa, shop), chief of a district, judge; this digni- 
ty was higher than that of Knjaes (see page 55J, 
Sudatiii, were assistant-judges. £ral (karol, 
"* 'olf Hungar. Kiraly; perhaps derived from kara, 
iiahmenl) was originally the denomination of 

ruler, in Servia, Dalmatia, Bohemia; it is 

vudj at the present lime, to designate Ihe Sing. 
Thefirst magistrate of the Slavonians was a war- 
rior ; he was judge Bt the same time. All the» 
dignitaries were dependent from the will of th« 
people who frequently denied their obedience, 
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isn t sadden, often Avithout any reason, froni 
mere petulance or out of suspicion, or after an 
ill-success of their exploits. Hereditary rulers 
were disliked. Several chiefs were, neverthe- 
less, successful in establishing the right of suc- 
cession, after a long, happy administration. lit 
western Servia, the wife of Dobroslas succeeded 
him as chief. Divisions of the country were 
often made by Slavonian princes of late times^ 
*:hiefly after the introduction of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Public business was solemnly transacted, by 
the chief, in the meetings of the eldest, often iit 
the darkness of forests, in presence of the judg- 
ing God Prowe, Such places were sacred as 
asylum for criminals. War or peace was dic- 
tated to the chiefs, on the will of the people or in 
1.hename qf the divinities. No other but volun- 
tary taxes were paid to the chief. Old usages^ 
inherited from the fore fathers had the power of 
laws, before others were written. 

The Slavonians of the VI. c. adored Perun^ 
god of lightning, as God of the universe. Th<i 
Antes and Sclavini of Procopius (see page 35) 
did not believe in fatality, they, therefore, prayed 
to God to grant them protection, aid, a. s. o.— * 
I^ymphs nnd demons we're also adored. The 
idols were considered not as representing, but 
as being divinities themselves. It seems, never- ^ 
theless, that the Slavonians had some notions of 
one sinR;le God, whom they, most probably, called 
Biali Bog (white God) and who was too highj 
as to have own temples or to be molested with 
prayers. On the Baltic there was also the Czer- 
ny Bog (black God) or the devil, represented as a 
lion which was also the sign of the Sassons, the most 
dangerous foes of the Wends* Sorcerers were em 
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plb'yed to mitigate the wrath of the bad f_ 
they played on hand-harps {gussli, and" wCTT ' 
called gusslars ; see page -50.) for that purpose.— 
The best of the Slaronian Goda was Swatowid 
(Suijaelowit, SwanlewUh, holy or light-image) 
whose temple was in the city of Jirkon, on the 
island of Ruegen (see page. 76). Not onljr 
the Wends hui even Danish kings who were al- 
ready Christians, brought him presents. Thrce~ 

' other idols had also their temples. All four were 
droll, tasteless figures. liadegaat (perhaps liking ' 
guests'), the chief idol of lihetra, had a terrible 
appearance, ATicff, goddess of life, was adored 
tit Jialzeburg. The good thichia was the god- 
dess of the Slavonians of Dulmatia, probably 
adopted by Goths. Amongat the idols at lihetra, 
there were those of Germans, Letlonians, cven- 
of Greeks. The Wends on the Baltic adored 
Wodan or Odin, and Amor, Hymen, AiHumtius. 
The moon, earth, air, hunting had appropriate 
idols at Rhetra. Triglav, with three heads, wm 
the God of l-f'inifa or Jtilinum % Jarowit, god - 
of war, had temples at ^ffoue/ierg and fVolgtai. 
In different tovtns of the Wends there were idols 
of justice, weather, property, a. s. o. Nothing 
ia known of the mythology of the Slavonians of' 
Illyria. 

The accounts of Polish writers are founded' 
on mere opinions, with regard to the religion of 
Iheir people : Ma (Pluto) had a temple at Gntx- 
no J Marzana, (Ceres), Jeaso (Jupiter), Lado 
(Mars), Zizilla (Venus), ZiM«nna(l)iaiia), Ziwa 
fCfe), Lth, Pohlo, (Dioscuril, Pogoda (6ne 
■weather), Pochwist (strong wind), were adored 
jby the heathen Poles. The mythology of Sla- 

^Toniani resembled much that of Greeks and Ro- 
The rich temples, numerous idols ftnd^ ' 
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■|B barbarous UQlions of the Baltic- Wend i 
ar to have been unknown in the interior. The 
»nylhology of the E.-Slavonians is also better 
known, ihan that of the Poles. Many names of 
Slavonian idols are old W'endish which was more 
Rncienl than the Polish language. 

JTiewj and Novo^orod were celebrated fop their 
rich idols of Perun. li'oloss was ihe jiatron of 
- herds of the E.-Slavonians ; Lado that of joy, 
Jove, concord and every happiness. These tribes 
went to Uurland and Samogitia, lo visit ihe divini- 
ties of Lettonians. The harvest, peace a,, s., o. 
bad idols. 

The idgis and mythology of Slavonians were 
terrible in their character, unlike the beautiful 
fictions of the Greeks. Rivers, lakca, sources, 
•groves forests and trees were held sacred,^ 
Banners were also Considered as having divine 
qualities and permiltinK to those who went lo 
war, under tliem, to offend even the gods them- 
lelves ; that of Arkon was of enormous size. — 
The primitive altars of the Wends consisted o! 
eilraordinary large masses of very great slones; 
at a later time the sacrifices were consummated 
in dark forests. Temples adorned with gay 
Colours and a profusion of grotcsk sculpturM 
were also of a later date- 
Priests and wardens were attached to evsry 
■acred object, living from the offers made to 
the latter. From guides of the conscience 
they became, as every where else, rulers. — 
The high-priest of jrkona ruled over manj^ 
tribes, with greater authority than that of the 
king ; he imposed taxes on merchants and citi- 
zens, kept three hundred horsemen who went 
■bout to augment the treasury of (he temple, by 
making booty. Oxen and other animals WO*' 



Kfed as victims; but, with progress oft 
I of war and Chrislians bought f: 
ntea were also sacrificed. The priests 
drank human blood, expecting looblain, ihei 
the gift qT prophecy. The heads of their fj 
enemies were offered, on the Baltic. 
horse was kept al Aikon, and a black one at Stet- 
tin, for the purpose of fortelling future evenls'-^ 
Popular and aacred Feasts, of the harvest, oi day* 
of judgment, in honour of the deceased, were 
celebrated. In Bohemia the souls of the de- 
ceased were represented, -on a kind of theatre, 
built on a turnpike; though Diibmar (IX, c;) 
asserts that the Slavonians considered death as a 
total annihilation. Burying the dead was a. 
sacred action ; it was performed with horrible 
cries ; the tears were collected in small urns. — 
The coipse sf the family-heart was burnt togeth- 
er with his wife, horse and weapons; the ashes 
were collected in urns of clay, copper or glass 
and they were buried with the tears. Monu- 
ments were also usual. A gay feast followed 
those lugubrious ceremonies. The E.-Slavoniant 
celebrated the honour of the deceased witb t 
fight, and put the urns containing their ashes on 
the road. 

Their ancient faith was so deeply rooted in the 
bosoms of the Slavonians, that the most obstinate 
and persevering resistance was opposed to the 
introduction of the Christian religion, SI- Co- 
lujitban, successful in converting many Germans 
(613), was discouraged from this undertaking 
amongst Slavonians by their wildness. Their ha- 
tred of that doctrine increased with its progreaa 
in other countries : all foreigners were as fello*- 
^citizens, the ports of the Baltic were open to ftti 
men, with the exception of Christians win 



It cruell)' treated. Not lesi bloody was 
: inlroduction of the mifd doctrines of Christ, 
murders oT the Pagan priests, and by oitier 
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^^H^ The language of the Slavonians appeared harii 
■to the ears of the Greeks. It was able to ex- " 
press but the most common tli oughts and indis- 
pensible wants. Its oldest monuments are the 
translation of the bible and other cburch-books. 
Wcw ideas were developed, new words were form- 
ed, with the adoption of the Christian religion 
■nd wi'h the progress oT civilizaliou. In consc- 
t]uence of the intercourse of diffiirent Slavonian 
iribes with different foreign nations, the Slavo- 
iiian language was developed into several dialecl's, 
•f which the principal are : 

1. The Polish, containing many Latin and 
"German grammatical forma, In regard to soft- 
i holdj the middle between the 



1 ofPoland, in 
1 and of Austria, by the 

, Volhynia, Podolia, Ukraine, 



■Cech. It is spoken in the kingi 
I several parts r' " 
~ robles of Litw 

md by the people in a part of Silesia. 
'rfell fitted for every style, rich in grammatical 
ee in its syntax, not unharraomous, but 
Wntaining rather too many hissing sounds. Sub 
Ealects of the Polish are : the Mazur, with many 
|$|twan words those of the Garales (mountit- 
^rs, on the slopes of the'Carpatian mountains}, 
~e»ia>t3, Caasutfians (in Pomerania). 
'. The Cechish, richest in roo'.s, most flexible, 
^cWnparibly intuitive and precise in expresraion, 
niot cedingto the ancient languages, stfongest of 
pid Slavonian dialects, but also the most harsh 
d most crowded with consonants. It is spo- 
1 Bohemia, Moravia and, with some vorU- 
r in Borth west. Hungary, where it is cflUed 
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' ftfi Slau^ak. The oldesl popular literature* 
Sla.vonian3 is Cecliish ; its monumcn's reach 
X, c- The language of iht 
church, used by brothers Si. Cyrillus and ^t- 
thodius of Thessaloiiica (IX. c), prior to the Ce- 
chiah, has ceased to be spoken long a^jo. The 
Bohemian was the only organ of public iransac 
tioLis in the XV. c. j Ccchish stjle-papers of 
that lime are patterns of precise, terse, clear, 
strong style. It was then about to become iha 
nniversal language of all catholic Slavonians; It 
was used at the Polish court, in [he Liiwan'un 
chancery, even at ihe court of eiiiiieror Charlei 
IV. of Luxemburg (1346 to 78)., being itiuctt 
more developed than the broad, bombastic Uerm&ft 
of that time. 

3. The Russian, at the present time much 
more cultivated than all olhei's. It is less inter- 
mixed with foreign words and softer than any 
other Slavonian dialect, not being overcharged 
with consonants; it is, therefore, must sonorouij 
most melodious. Its sub-dialects are ; ihc Bu- 
thenian (liusaniak) in White-, Black-, Rea-Ru»- 
■ia,Volhynia, Podolia, Ukraine, spoken by tha 
people; that of Suedal, containing mouy Strang* 
words ; that of Novogorod. 

i. The Jllyric, whose sub-dialecis are: th« 
Serbian, soundingbest; the Bosnian, the Slavoniaa, 
the Dalmatian, the Bulgarian (see page 33, 38) 
the raost neglected ol all, used in Bulguiy and la 
Kascia (E.-Servia, once Dardania). 

5. The Croalic, resembling the fVindish ofCar- 
niolia, Slyriu, as well as the Wendiah of Ltisatiar 
Luchow, and of other parts of Germany. Tljt 
Ittfit man who spoke Slavonian on RuegcO) 

ha704. 
^ Hungary^ the most polyglottic country of, 
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m.—,f^, contaioa almoat all Slavonian dialecti, 
niough its dominant nation, the Magyar, ia 
raped Stavoniani speaking a language raoi 
■embling the Turkish than any oiher idiom of 
Europe isee page 4, 68, etc.). 

The effects of long lasiing'conlatl with Ger-^ 
inKliB, and with other conquering nations, are li^^ 
■ibie in ihe Slavonian dialeclis, in words as well, 
M forms and phrases. German, Latii 
Tshudic arc the principal, Greek. Valachiani 
Magyar, Turkish, Tatar, a. s. o. the leas pro- 
minent heterogeneous parts, corresjioiidin 
the vicissitudes of the Slavonian tribes- 
possible, nevertheless, that in those limes which 
precede history, the German, Greek, Li 
Wavonic were forming' together one and the 
■ame 8tock-ol" laiTgiiage. 

The Baltic- Wends wer? not ignorant of letter* { 
Bidr idols had inscriptions in Runes {i\uni'nifif)rift) 
which they had adopted from the Gotha. Ths 
Runes, 16 in number, were insuQicient (u expresi 
•II Slavonian sounds, and they were known but to 
the priests. The brothers Conslantine (jclept 
OvHUus, as monk-) and Alethodkin, the apostles of 
Chazares (see page 66), having been sent, by emp. 
Michael III (see page 62, 88], to the Moravian 

r\riacts Hosliaias, Swatopolle anii f o(=rf, to tram- 
ite chureh- books, from the Greek into Slavenian, 
iliTented an «//(Aa6ef, by transforming the Greek 
letters and adding eleven new ones (863). Thew 
Cytiliic alpkabtl is in- use, even at present, in 
KuBsisi Valachin, Moldavia, Bulgaria, Servia, etc.. 
. Another kind of Slavonian alphabet is the Glago- 
litie or the fu^MiVza, resembling the Gothic ohar- 
Acters ; its most ancient monument is of thfl 
Xlll.c.; it is employed in Dalmutia. Butevcrj 
■OBltexion of the Moraviani with the patriarch of 
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Constantinople being broken ofif since 880, Mfr* 
pope John Xill. having prohibited (968) the UM 
of the modified Greek character, the Cecha and 
Poles adopted the letters used in the W. of 
Europe, At the present time the Roman charac- 
ter is employed in Poland, Hungary, Carniolia 
and lllyria ; the German in Bohemia, Moravia^ 
Siiile&ia, Cassubia. 

To what has been said (pages 3, 6, IS, 30, 44< 
rS), concerning the Lettonian tribes, maj bt 
added that, alter the Goths had left the Baltic re- 
gions, the Veiiedae and Fins, mixing with thif 
remaining Goths, began to eradicate the forests, for 
the purpose of agriculture, and that they called 
themselves Lettcs, or inhabitants of cleared land* 
l^from lata, to clear). They are, perhaps, the Ff- 
dioarii of Jordanes who lived in the middle of the 
VI. c. East of tiic mouth of the Vistula, and whcr 
were composed of many dift'erent races. Some 
Goths and Slavonians could have, a^so, returned 
to the N% from Dacia, importing Latin words. 
fridwiit (IVaidtwut) is reported, by traditions, 
having emancip:.'tcd this people from savage life. 
Spreading afterwards, the Lettonians stocked 
Litwania, Prussia, Curland and Lettonia with 
inhabitants. They were governed, until shortly 
before the introduction of Christianity, by the' 
high judge and high- priest Kritve who resided in 
tlie Prussian town liomowe. From th« mouth of 
the Vistula, along the shores of the Baltic, as far 
as the Finnic gulf, the Slavonians were, thus, cut 
off from that sea, by Lettonian tribes. 'I'he lan- 
guage of the Prussians was forcibly repressed bj 
the Teutonic knights (see page 3) and was en>- 
iirely rooted out (in 1683). it is probable thaX 
Waid£wut and his brother Fruteriy were Scaadi* 



The name of Pruzxi (Pruezlt etc.J ifc 
msBt probably, derived frnin some \Veii<Jic wors 
snalogous \d prusznica which signifies httrd, dayttf 
bmdy and nut Trum tlie Jiorusui, a much mur* 
eastern inbe, ur Irom Po liusui nhich tignifiet 
By-Jiusaianst \\%: neighbours of ItuNninns: Tor 
the Rosaians became their neighbours in later 
time. The obscure tranquillity of the Pnizy.iant 
waft intenupted lowarda ihe end of the X. c^ 
vhen the Christian missionanes diKcnvrrcd amony 
them an open fieiil fur exploits (see page 72). CuQ* 
version to Chiislianity ivns synonyniou* uilh the 
deitruclion of the valiant Prufsiani. 

The province of Biatyatock, between LiCwania 
■nd Ihe kingdom ol Poland, was [lenpled, in the 
middle nge, by the JatiHngtt wiio aic tuniidered 
\>j some writers a^ descendants of Ihe Inzyget 
(see page 10), by others ai (hose of the Jaaxok, 
ene of the seven branehea of the llungnrian nk- 
tion (see page 69). 
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THE POLES. 

In Ihe regions of the Vistula were dwelling the 
tribes of the Lathy (see page 63) to wit: PoiM- 
ranians (or accolents of the sea), between the 
mouths of the Vistula and Oder, with the citiee 
Jiamin, £ialygrod, Jfanxig ; jfaxury [Ma»o- 
viana) on the bank of Middle Vistula; Ltitycif 
^Lenczycans), about the city of Lenczyca; Polanjt 
(Polacy), between these and the PoineraniaDS, 
tram lihe Oder to the Goplolake, with the citiea 
of Gniezno, Poznan, Kntszwica- Less import- 
ant Lechic tribes were: the Cassubxans (see page 
4r), CyUniians, Sieradzians, Atijawiana and Si- 
lUMiM. The Chrobatiam (see page 56) with the 
•itj «f Krakow, had chiefs who were called voiir^ 
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,.ii)odet. Tradition reports the following ki 
the Poles (though their nime became known 
toryonly in the course of ihe X. c): J^kA 
ffizimir, and their deBcendaiils. After 
there ruled 12 ifoiVu'Oiiea who becoming tii _ 
the tlisputeE amongst tliemsi'lves, elected fri 
(700), the supposed founder of Krakow, 
teems to be the same person with the Ci 
Krokus (see page 61). Ihi ton Lech ![., having 
killed his brother, was driven away nnd fullowca 
(730) by sister tl'enda who defeated the troops of 
her lover, the Qerman Ruediger, bj enchaatment 
and drowned herself in the Vislula, for the sbIti- 
tion of her people. After the cessation of tha 
second dynasty, the governmeot was again xd> 
ministered by 12 woiewodta; but they were sdoh 
succeeded by frzemyilan (or Lesztk I) who «U 
elected on account of liis heroic deeds (760). Tb< 
royal power was again conferred by the eldeBt t/l 
the people, to Ltsxek II. ("94) who had discoverad 
the artifice by which another was about to gaia 
the prize of a horse-race, which was not less than 
royalty. He fell in a fight agpinst Charles tbs 
Great. Leszek III (since 810) divided the coun- 
try amongst his SO sons, the chief of which was 
Fopiel (825) who resided at Gniezno- Diacordi 
were reigning under hia cruel and vicious mb 
Popiel JI (since -630), when two angels came to 
his court, and not being received there, took up 
their abode with one Piast, a poor wheelwright, 
■on of Kossisko of Kruszwica, then ihe seat of 
power. These guests called his new-born box 
Ziemowit or ruler of tht earth, and promised ts 
Piast the royal dignity. Popiel was devourwl, 
with his family, by rata and mice that rose fron 
I tiie putrefaction of the bodies of his uncles whoa 
Llrt had poisoned. Anarchy amongst the poiftrfi^ 



g irremedi&ble b; two assemblies at t^rM 
i, tliey elected Ptaet for king. Being Chn 
d ha visited Sivientopelk (see page 69), i 
SverfuLVmg of Moravia, bj whom he was ba( 
utetl than the Cech (Juke Bi/rxywoy who i 
Ka pagan. The rdgn of Piast was so auspici 
^t every native Pole who has since beeu el«cfi 
J'Oic throne or has even beeu a canJiilale for | 
4l>een called a Piast. The dynasty of Pitt' 
j^came extinct in Casiioir, the Great ( IS'O). J 
. prior to Piast can not lie relied 
stly Tabalous. It is from the accession fl 
mowtt (since 860 to 9 1), that the history of F° 
1 can be dated. Having destroyed the famn 
CFopiel,he ruled in the region of Kruszwicasip 
"miexno and extended this small tanitory (jy cs| 

bsCBtl. 1 

Poland's history can be divided in the fujlowifi 
fix ptriodt. 
'■1. Conquering Poland, from 860tolI39[ 

mty of Piasts; ahuolute monarchy which I 

9 be limited, towards the close of this peril 
BtlB increase of the power of lords. 

■ 2. Divided Poland, from 1139 to 1333} rfyrteM,, 
wFiatta, divided in several sovereign lines ; diir 
fe3ei-s and reverses menace destruction to the 

Wish nation j lords increane much in power anil 



.Mtrict that of the king. 

"3. Moiirisking Poland, froi 



1333 to 1687; 



•, the last of Piasts, dynasty of ^njou- 
^mgary, th&t of JagietCons, lienryof Valois, and 
Wlephm Bathory, prince of Transylvania, both 
nlectadi annexation of Liiwania; Polish influ- 
|nce in ascendancy ; nobles rise imd grow to an 
uquality with the lords; origin of a common- 
Rwca/lA of nobles (nobiliary democracy, repid " 
W^ nobles), b/ which the royal power is rend^ 
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nigatory, tliat of buighessea humiliated aud (h« 
Jeasanti'v subjecled. 

[ 4. ihcUning folnnd, fiom 1567 to 1795 ; d^- 
Vtly of IVasa-Jagietlons, Polish and Saxon eift- 
■fce kiiigHs oTiardiy of nohks on the increase, 
fiihout iiittrruplion : mennwhile (Itir 60 years) 
me decay Baa liiiltleit by military acliieveinenlsi 
TterwarJa (fur 70 years) the republic was shaken,' 
9 the very fountlalion, by a series of disasters ( 
bally (for 80 years) it became lethargic and 
■iralylic, and cessed lo be, alter a short agony 
ititcli was embelliiihed by exertionB that were io- 
■ndcd li> preserve it from fall. 
►jS. ■ /Jiamembereil and namdess Poland ; (row 
rfQS to 1816; exertion of pal riots abroad, ^o^' 
hA legions in French and Italian service ; grands 
Uthy of II aTs«w. 

P6. Poland partially restored, as Sussian pro- 
mteef (>incel815; unsuccessful exertion of th» 
Jolea to rppontiuer their itiilepeivdence (1S30, 31,] j 
KiiseqHences thereof. 

I FIRST PERIOD. The separation of the C»^ 
__KiIingian empire (see pagt 68) is almost synchro* 
""nical "till (he apfiarition of the Slavonian nation* 
on the stage ornislDry (see page 66). More sus- 
ceplible of cultivation llian many other Slavonian 
tribes (sec pnge 78), tlic Polea, though very unfa- 
vourably situated, in respect of circumstances by 
which itiankiiid is impelled to development, be- 
gan to rendenbcmselves conspicuous towards tb« 
end nf ihe IX. c. . 'I'lie descendants of Rurik. 
«itetnleil their power along the Dniepie, they oc- 
cupied Smolensk. Kiew, molested ihe emperOi'aer 
ConHanlinopIc, on the Black sea and on tfiebafeji~ 
„pf the DuKube. Their residence was transfi'fM*^ 
torn Noviigorod to Kiew, thence to PerlasIiiff.'iiB^'! ' 
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^*« Danube } but Kiew remaineil, neverllieless, 
*K« capital. Wladimir, tWe Ureal, renileiinu liim- 
*^tf master of Polock (976), penetrateil lis lar M 
***,o Bug and San rivers (981) anil rcaelml, thus, 
*JSe bounilaries ol Hungarian, Cccliisli an<l Pulish 
J^fc vminiuns. The regions so conqucreil were- lience- 
*^3rtli called Riissias. Being also pressed from 
"^-^e West, not only hy Uerm.ins whuliaJ ovi-rcome 
"t*e Wenda, and whose enip, Olt« 1. received 
^^ribme from the wniewodea of the Cracuvian 
^throbals, but slso by tlie kindred Cechs wlig, 
"^hougli under imperial oovercignty. wire extend- 
'^Bg their territory in SiTesia uml tjhrobaiiii, where 
^the* touched (998) the Hiini;»rian. Russiin and 
- -Jofish rtwnliers, the Poles, in order not to be sub- 
jected tli^selves, wer? obliged to leave their 
peaceful hatiita, to join Iheir forces into une com- 
pact body and to exp:ind nUn their dominntioti. 
Z>ss*ft (893.-92.1 ), suji of Zicmuml. mid Ilia •Oft 
' ■mtmoini/sl (921-62) made conquests, so thai 
Sfieczijslas (9j3a 9::) was master of ihe Lenczy- 
cans, Mssuvs and of sume dialricts on the Uder, 
from the Pilica to the Nntec (Neize) river, from 
Podhsia and the Bug to the W. bank of llie Oder, 
flcarUlogttu, where liis terrilory was coiiliiied by 
6«rmun marks. He acknowledged himsell vas- 
ial of the emperor Otto, fur his conijiicsts W. of , 
tfie Warta. Being safe against Cecliie attacks, un- 
der that protection, he strengthened the unity of 
bis realm. 

The i'uli'ih dukes ns well ni) (hose of Ihe Cechi 
became connected willf the (lerman empire 
by means of llie Chrislian religion; but itii.ieail 
of binding the member* of the great Slavonian 
family inia one body of brothers, it became the 
• ibstcfcr of tnutual haired amungst them. Th 
~PtVek rite- hnd been introduced in Moravia (M 
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)), Cra&lia, RucRia, and was propg&t«$ 

t zeal b; WUdimir : while the Komui * 

I'SB gaining grounil in the W,, \>y the 

Mtronage of Slavonian, and Magjar dukes. Kmp. 

B 1. subBnlinated the bishop of Poitn to the 

ft-bishop or Magdeburg (946; see page 7S). 

icxjslac, prompted by policj and_by the love oE 

"hmbromka, a. Cechisli priuceHs, whom he mar- 

'-^d, embraced Christianity (9G5) and became ils 

)3t ardent champion. About 982 the new re- 

igion was introduced in his whole dominion. Qn. 

s death (993) the country was divided amungtt 

s sons (see page 7S)> 

Boteila» the Great of Chrohry (i^ifi Terriiile) tht. 
iself on the throne, by drivitig oiT hi^ broth en. 
e firal people againtit whom he unsheathed bit- 
fcord were the Cechs who had cotRroitted the 
wanton ravages in the Lechic counti-icB. Pr»- 
«(in Bohemia) wBsobliged to surrender, Mora- 
in, also, yielded to the victor. Tie exttniiefj hb- 
IWDquests in W.-Chiobatia, as far as the Danube, 
~ \ rendered himscH'tnaster of Silesia aiTd Pome- 
ita. The cem^ins of 5t'-4!(^iT'^e'''> *<hich Botes- 
IkBhndpiirchasod irom i>raseians,fora great prine, 
'n ^ry, determined emp. Otlu to aTiait- 
of the Pnliish monarch. At this occasion were 
instituted the bishoprics of Cracow, Pomerania knd: 
Hreslaw, under an arch -bishopric (see pages 78. 
,-73). Doleslaa was released from all feudal nbliga- ' 
■^ions to the German empire, and permilted lo eB- 
thc rights of a sovoFeign in every respect. 
I was confirmed by the pope. Troubles in. 
' Oermany excited him to a war, by which territory. 
was gained on the Oder, and Lebus made an epii- 
cppal see. Bohemia, Moravia, Lusatin, Misnil 
were subdued and the region between Lebus and. 
Magdeburg was devastated. But Bdieslns wasun^- 




ble to retain of all these conqaests morn tlian Mo- 
ravin, Lusatia and the district oT I-ebus. After 
the cDnclu^Lun of peace with cmp, Heni'V, I 
teDlion was engaged by the Kiissianij. Civil w«i 
bid l{roken nul amongst the many auns of WladH 
mir, on account of disputed successions, and oiif 
of the parlies requested the aid of the Polisli liinfl 
Einw, the rival of Con^lantiple, was taken b; t 
Poles. The sword of Bolcslas, which he no/cAiS 
(hence called Sczczerliiec,') on the gales of tl)H 
opulent city, was depiisiteil afterwards in the rotf 
al treasury and worn by the kings at their corn 
nation. It is not merely by battles that this iirf 
king distinguished himself, but he was not le^ 
great in the organization ol his kingitot 
snt from the slate of Jluasia, where the people wil 
tributary to foreign invaders, from that of Hunf ^ 
ry, where the first king St. Siepken (1000) v 
prescribing laws and regiilatiuns andogous 
those of W.-Kurope, ihe condition of Poland c 
anpied the wisdom of its king. 

Poland was, at that lime, composed of heteni9 
MDeous elements j there were tributaries, thus the 
Pomeranians, some German and Slavonian princee 
recognising itoleslas as- there superior CiyniBrain^j 
the inhabitants were Lechs, Chrobats, Sili 
to be united into one nation ; and all these peo{4 
were again composed of the following classes: AM 
and subjects (/t6erafi), depending from the nol)l|| 
tiieir masters} their number was increased b^ p 
Boners of war, and lessened by an absolution frtf 
Hrvitude. t'liasantt,' the most numerous class a 
the lands of nobles, of the clergy and of the kin^. 
they were fvee^ but obliged to certain services')" 
they guarded the castles. Some became almost 
like nobles, by being private soldtera. Nobles com. 
psed the cavalry which was the chief part of tb« 
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Talish tfoops^ its eminent part were the magnal€^^• 
"' mUiara, cunet), most favoured by tite king.^ 
E country itself was. divided into ilistricta or 
TSprough», cititt. Near the capital of the district 
' waB the castle. Bolealas did every thing to draw 
Ih^ people into towns-, to put the castles in agootl 
^Atale of defence. Order, justice, military affairs^ 
.K-gathcFiDg etc. were adminiiitered by an %a- 
Pitbority residing; in the castles y these were, probs' 
I'lllj', the castellans {comiUn, daces, pwincipet). 
\ All fre-i persons, nobles as well as peasants,, 
■obeyed thoae tnagislrates ^ all paid taxes for th« 



^U1'I they had in pi 



, all alike 



e obliged 



to military services, there was »d difrercnoe,in tliat 

respect, between the clergy and Uie persons. 

Boleslaa introduced the order of B(neiiicline$ 

W -iijto Poland like Siephen, king of Hungary, did. 

^Wany pries'Is from France and Italy were fiocfc- 

.3; to boih countries, Bolealas had at his side 

^» council of tweJve. He was an absolute king; . 

lolecled a great treasure.by order and prudcftt 
f'econo niy ; -he ga^e many good laws which he 
rframed accordinji- to the state of his country anil 
I Sot by mere imiletioiK The feudal syaUm was 
T never introduced in Poland or Russia. Being 
La zealous Christian and the kings of ihat time 
■ being obliged to receive the permission of the 
K anointment and coronation, from the pope of 
PRome, in otder to be considered as e^juals to. 
[Other kings, he endeavoured to procu^re himsetC 
1 this privilege. But his envoys having-been inter- 
f copied by the emperor, he crowned hinwdf at 
' ting (1034-). Boleslfls erected iron columns on 
the banks of the Saalc and of other rivers, and 
t^id iron pipes in the lied of the Dniepr, la mark 
'h^ hounds of his victories. 

Igytjilitig his father (who died 10S5), A 
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itt» n. crowned himseirand inslUuteJ a blshop- 
;tic iQ Kujawia. During his negligent admini*- 
lion, PolaJid was ravaged by Russians, Moravia 
s retaken by Cechs, I>usaiia was coveted by 
irmans, and the Pomeranians revsUed though, 
oiauccessfu-lly. 
His death (1C34) vras foUowed by a 
Queen Riixa \yas twminated, re^ 
of her sun Casimir who was yet lo 
sing enormous taxes and advanci 
nans, her fellow-countrymen, lo the moa 
tent ofiiees, she wa» obliged to Ry from 

> Germany, oairying off the royal t 
^Bsimir vi as also obliged to leave his country,-* 
inwhilctbe serfs rose against tbeir masters 
I were fighting among themselves. TJie Bi- 
le, from which the corrupt, time-serving priests 
rak the text on passive obedienca to the most ty^ 
winnicfti masters, seemed to the poor serf to add 
[pother link to the chain of bondage, and church- 
I, monks and masters, were made one general 
ucrifice of atonement to the enraged serfs, "tht 
s penetrated as- far as Gnesen, taking- the 
ioplc into captivity and ravaging most horribly. 
""he inhabitants fled into deserts or into Ma- 
La, wheFe Ma^div made himself their prince. 
(;asimir was invited to rsturn (1040). His em- 
iry was in somewhat fil-ted by the dowe- 
y of hia wife, a. Russian princes; Maslan waa 
overcome; peace was re-established; the royail 
jthorily was restored ; bishoprics were re-of- 
anii'ed ; the city of Breslaw was re-acquired 
^rorn theCechs, for an annual rent. In a word, 
*as the restorer of the.kingdom. H« 
1 1063. 

Boleslas II., son of Casimir, surnamed tHe 
s ready to fight every I 
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But the pride of the exile gave oSevt 
Ktbe Magyars and hastened hb fat), furniahiiil 

iccasion to occupy Ci-acow, for s 
pC) and to alienate from Poland all those part] 
Chrobalia that are situated S- of the Cat 
• tnountain»- 

r iVaditlai Hertitann, brother of Hohsim 
• foreign priests ritleil at llie court. Bcjag t 
gnisedas king by the neighboui 
e the title of king, paid tribule to Cechs, 
Appointed one of his favorjies palatine (u'oi 
^r- commander-in-chief, who bccani 
^C the kingdom, which was moreover agUatd 
^y dissensions at court, and divided belwcT 
**!• two sons. 

Jiohalna lU. succeeded to his father 1103. 
^■Tiited thepatrimony of his brother with liis 
^nd consolidated the strength of Poland. 
''^lost splendid of his victories were those whilj 
"**< gaiti^d nvM the Cecha, and over the T 
*Meranians who had been insiigsted by 
^wn brother. He subdued the Wilzi, took Ihs- 
island of RuegeD and other countries of Henry, 
the Ohotrite-king (112?). These were the last 
«onqnest3 of Poland. Boleslas favoured the con- 
version of tbe Obolriles (see page 65). Emp. 
Henry V. undertook an expedi'ion against lb« 
Poles, for their baring assiaied the king of Hun- 
gary, but the Germans, were defeated under 
the walls of Breslaw, more by hunger than by 
arm*. Peace was concluded at Bamberg. Bo- 
leslas used but the title of duke, nor was he 
crowned, and being rather too weak, he contri- 
buted much to lessen the authority of ihc «ove- 
peign. Rebellions of powerful lords were the 
consequence. Unfortunate results of an expedi- 
^41011 into Hungary and other reverses augmeflT^ 



the evil. Imitating his predecessors, BolesTtt 
onhis death-bed (1139) divided the dukedom he* 
tvveen four sons^ so that the eldest 14 ladislaa ob** 
tained the countries of Cracow, Silesia, Lenczy- 
ca and Pomerania, with the supreme anthoritj 
which was then residing: in Cracow 5 Boleakuf 
got Masoviai the lands of Dobrzyn and Chelm, and 
Kujavia j Mieczyslas the Polish provinces of Gne* 
sen, Posen, Kalisz } Henry those of Lublin and 
S&tvdoniir. Casimir^ the y«>unj»eht, was entrusted 
to the tutorship of his broiluMs. It was during 
the reign of Boleslas III., that the Polish event» 
were 6rst recorded by Gallua (lllo to IISO), » 
foreigner. 

SECOND PERIOD. In consequence of thai 
division, until the accession of the Jugiellons 
(1386), there was no certainly in the succession, no 
unity of sentiment in Poland. Weakened, expo- 
sed to continual dissensions^ to £LUxign4(^ueneey, 
^land lost, with progress of timeylis best pro- 
vinces; Silesia, Pomerania, and the new mark of 
Brandenburg. The monarchs, residing^ at Cra- 
cow, could not use the title of king nor its autho- 
rity.. Pxjland had no king, no name, since Poland' 
proper became a provincial dutchy^ and ull dutchies 
possessed by the branches of the Piast- family 
were more properly called JLechia, The ducal 
power, already much lessened, was decreasing 
still more and obligarchy was increasi-ng rapidly. 
The evil was augmented by the ambition of ff^/a- 
dislas M. duke of Cracow, who called the assis- 
tance of Russian dukes against his brothers : but 
being defeated, he fled to emperor Conrad lll.^ 
to abk his support (1148). 

Boleslas IV., the next brother in age, mad« 
Mniself duke of Cracow, and ceded,, after an 
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Ihe emperors Conrad ami Frederik I^ 
I, Silesia lo the sons of Ihc tx. m 
. who renounced iheir claims onihemo- 
J*Kliyof Poknd. Silesia was tlividtd in several] 
Wehies belween ilie desendants of Wladisks- 
*Ofl «as forever separaied from ihe crown of Po^ 
••M. Athiiugh the Silesian dukes were making^ 
wmmon cauaewiih the Poles, umil 12By, ihey beq 
«nievassul8 of Bohemia. Uoleslas IV. reduce^) 
™Pru3biaiiB iviio endeavoured to sublracl 
■^Veafiom Polish Bupiemacy ; but lie waadefea-4 
''u Uj ilictn in aiiolher expedition, Gtrnians tx~ 
"••He, about this lime, masters of all Slavoniantf^ 
?" Ihe Utier. The zeal of erusadei was no 
'^^inEnei! against the MuliamedanB, but it wai 
Mo directed against th« Slavonian heathens. — 
J'^'Tuans became llius immediate neighbours of - 
^Chia. Ilui the contests of the Glubehns and^J 
"'e^/iiii tiie empire and in Italy, were favorablsT^ 
'» the Poles. 

•Aliecxynlaa III, duke of Great Poland, succeedJl 

** (1 ir3J to his brother in the dutchy of CracortH 

••Ut enileavouriiig to restore the monarchical poV"* 

*>"» he wftBdeilironed (1777)and Casimir IJ. b 

.HTotlier, (Vii9 called in his place. This inonarchi'H 

^med ihe^'iisf, conferred a part of PonieraniaoD 

'fee Oiler lo duke £ogus/«s {see page 711), cimlided 

*he] rest lo die slarotte (or prefect) Stimbor and 

>iiM)inied a tutor to the duke of Atasovia. In & 

■foodc of bishops and hi»h-dignitarie)i, assembled 

' *t,Lenc:i/ca, Custmir framed laws fur the pro- 

MfiEliqn of the working classes against the abuset 

■f their masters. On his request, all these r 

Utions aK well as the right of succession on 

throne in the younger line of the Piaats, wasoi 

fii^mcd by the pope. Bince this time, until 1' 

C&simir the Great, the succession was confin) 
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younger line and was but seldum in 

by factions anJ pretensiooi of the older Ui 

I'he line of Silesia had retiounced to the thrnoe 

id claimed it but eventually^ that of Great-Fo- 

tnd had no cliance Co do tlie same. Alter ths 

lode above said, the clergy had. always great 

uence in all legislative ussemblius, the (ieci- 

.ona of which were binding for whole Lechtft^ 

or all the dutchies of the family of 

Piast Instead of lynodes, a senate was I'orroeil, 

'consisting of the most powerful nobles, and it was 

sincu this time, that the king undertook nothing 

t their consent -and that the ariitoerae^ 

began to come into power. Caaimir felt thw 

luniting influence of nobles in his relations with 

the Hungarians, on account of the affairs of .Red- 

~lusHa, which became a stage of contests between 

three neighbouring powers. Meanwhile 

Mieczyslae the ei-roonarch, returned to CracoVf 

■ ■ I withdrew again on Caiimir's return (1196). 

naving reduced the Prussians and Jatwingea (see 

page 91) to otudieac-e, Casimir closed his eartblf 

fareer (U94). 

/iiizek the Fairhaired, son of Casimir, was de- 
prived of the throne by Mieczytku III. who wai 
successfully supported by the north-wesUrn Lech- 
ic forces against the south-eastern supporters of 
Leszek (1196). After many disputes, whether 
the Senate or the king had the power of nomina- 
ting a successor on the throne, Mieczyslas obtain* 
ed Cracow, the seat of the Bionarchs (1200), Le»- 
xak was recalled (ISOl) but was again obliged te- 
cede the tlirune to Miecxf/slaB IJI. wbu became 
the fourth time master of Cracow. The fate of 
the monarchy being at the mercy of the two woie- 
wodes of Cracow and Sandomir, Ltaztk was « 
gun replaced, after the demise of hi« rival (190S^ 
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IlKVtng yieldeil, once more, (o iriadialat IIL, 
of Miec-£jlaB (1205), lie wits at last pevmilteil 
to reign williout inlerrupUon. He appointed one 
Steiailopdle to Ihe ailmitiielralioii' ot Pomerellia, 
And gavi! Mazovfa and fcujavia to his brolUer Con- 
■ (ia07) who became thus failier of tlie A'hjVi. 
line, llalicz (GaliciaJ began to engage the 
ition of the Polish monarclis. 
iBsia constituted one body politic in as much 
■--■'- the unity of Ihe tiaiion, that of lan- 
guage, ot creed aod hierarchy, one reigning family 
of Rurik, though Bplit in many lines. There was 
fraternal concord in the people, but unceasing 
discord between the dukes whose succesMon was 
not regulated by any law, but was tlependJng from 
intrigues or iJie success of arms. The authority 
of the great-dukes was disregarded, the more so, 
that the dukes of fVladimir on the Klnzma river 
had assumed tlie title of great-dukes- There were 
now four independent great-dutcliies. Mean- . 
time the population of Russia was increasing^ 
'.cities, villages were multiplying; sevei-al cities ob- 
tuned republican privileges fnim the dukes, their 
protectors; agriculture and commerce were flou- 
rishing. Bloody contestB between the dukes les- 
sened Ihese blessings. Russia was extending 
towards the Nort-Kast, by new Slavonian settle- 
ments. The uorlhern regions of Russia son^t 
connexions with Germany, the southern ones with 
Poland and Constantinople, The dukes of Ha- 
'liez, after rendering themselves independent from 
4Kjow, were soon engaged in civil war. One fac- 
" m had i:nplored the aid of Hungarians and of 
lies, Duke Homan had been protected by Casi- 
ir II, but forgetful thereof, he declared war to 
lexek. The latter, not yet master of Cracoi* 
ig unable to secure Halicz to Daniel, sodV 
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Raman, gave his own daughter to the Hungarian J 
prince CWomonn who was crowned nB_/frsr Atng of" j 
Galida. Offended bj his intolerance oF Ihe Greek i 
creed, the Halic^iana appealed to Leczek who* I 
calling (he duke ot Smolensk against Cnlomann, 
opened to Daniel the way to the new throne. 

Swienlopelk who intd revintltcaled PomereUtA 
from the Danes, being called tn account Tor his 
uaurpalioti!!, a.sfiassiuated Leszek (1S37) and de- 
clared himself iH(icpen(/«i/ dvkeof Pomeeania, at 
Dany.ig; 

Conrad, duke oT Masovia, having killed his pala- 
tine who was the (error of Frusiiians, was obligefl 
to pay them tribute and to call the Tettlonic 
knighla to hii assistance. These priest-Warriora 
obtained (he lerrilory of Chelm as a price, Tor 
which they promised to conquer Prussia tor the 
Masovian. Alter having succeeded, by most 
cruel means and by supplies drawn from Ger- 
many, in that arduous cnterprize, the knights not 
only kept Prussia for themselves, but they became 
henceforlh pewerful enemies of the Lechs and 
Litwaninns. 

Under the inactive reign of Bohslad P'(\i27 
to 79) Ltchia had (o endure horrible sufl'erirgi. 
A war of succession between the duke of Masovia 
snd one of Silesia ; an invasion of Tatars who 
after having subjected Russia (1240), advanced to 
by banks of the Oder, until they were deTeated i 
the a RileBian duke, near Liegnitz on the Wahl- \ 
itadt; great dissensions between the Lechic dukes; 
nsurpatioils of nobles to the detriment of Ihe lower 
clBBsea ; disputes between the high clergy and Ihe 
barons, menaced ruin to Lechia. Moreover, Uie 
jdukes, granting many privileges, were lessenil^ 
their authority and income, and were consequent- 
ly obliged to make loans from Germans, \>y jsvr^ 
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; several territories. Sucli wai the fate 
^ ins on the Oiler, of tlie Polish posses- 
itons in Lusatia and of others f they became the 

£ro|ierty of Germans. In order to raise industry 
J Gerttiau emigrants, Teutonic counts and laioi, 
together with iUk right of a[,pettl, itt the second io- 
■tiQCe, to Magdeburg, were granted to them. 
Towns and cities iverc filling with Uermans, 
whose faiihioiis and litnguage wefe adapted by 
sotne dukes and, at their imitation, by powerfiri 
ttobles. Silesia became soon German. Tlie clergy 
^lone. greedy of political power, protected the 
folish language against those inroads j and the 
Itistury of the country, (hough written in Latin, 
was taught in Polish. In consequence of wars' 
excited by tire Tvutonic knights who preached s 
crusade aguinst the rest of Prussia, against Lith- 
wania etc.. Podlachia was conquered by the Poles 
(1264J. 31endog, duke of Litwania, promised to 
becuLoe Christian, if the pfi[te should assist hiU' 
igainst the knightsj lianiet, king of Galicia, pro- 
mised to adopt the Riiman rite, in case he should' 
be sided against the Tatars. 'I'he pope could ito' 
nothing, and liolh promises rcnained without effect. 
Swieiitopelk of Danzig ^vas alone galhutly oppos- 
ing the kiiii;hl9. 

From \279 onlil the coronation of triailistai 
(IV as duke, tasking; 1319) Lecliia was a scene 
«| confusion, under ihe reij^n of the following 
duke6 of Cracow. Lefsek if, Ihe /Hack (1279 to 
89). ft'lutlis/as IV, the legiliinate heir, was com- 
jjelled to cede to Henry Probus, duke of Hresl.iw, 
who was cssisted by tlie Cracovians. Przemtfi- 
las succeeded, according to the last will of rlenry 
(1290-96); he obtained Pomerellia (see page 77), 
-yainlained himself against the pretensi "' 

fl'tnceslas, king of Bohemia, until he was B 
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nateil by three margraves uf Bianduiiburf 
(lislaB IV was again prcvciiLed from U _ 
rjeiiiR «r gaveriiment, by ihe iliBsntisraclJon oTthe 
puwerful nubLes who invited Weneesltit again, and; 
with success at this time, so that Wlailislas could 
obtain his aim onlj al'tertlie death of (his last sprig 
of the Cecliic djrnaaty, wht) ruled over Lechia from. 
1300 to 1306 (see page 61). Wlailialan Loldetek, 
had been maile by adversities such a ruler as 
Lechiii stood in need of in \\er perilous situation. 
The kings of Bohemia were using tlie title of Po- 
lish kini{ss the dutchy of Poland obeyed to Henry, 
duke of Glogaui the Teutonic knights, having ta- 
ken Pomerellia against the inarkgrafa of Branilen< 
burg, ilivided it with the duke of Stettin, and ap- 
piopriated themselves Ihc territory of Michalow.. 
Wladlslas was not permitted to rule quietly, even, 
after the demise ef his rival (1309), since theGer- 
roan inhabitants of Posen called again protectioa. 
from Silesia, the Cracovians were rebellious, antt 
the duki^s of Masovia ackn<t<Aledged Dot only the 
Bohemian king as superior, bi)t made commun cause 
with the Teutonic knights, against theirown blood. 
The coronation and regallillc had been revived by 
frzeniyslas (1293), and Wludislaa performed also 
that certniony at Cracow (1319). in a manner which 
waa imitated by all Polish kings. The arch-bishop of 
Gniezno acquired thus the privilege of crowning 
and the while eagle on a red buckler, that adornert 
the throne, became henceforth Ihe national crest, 
prompted by envy and rivalry, the Silesian dukes 
submitted themselves to the Bohemian crown, for- 
getful of their origin and regardless of their peo- 
ple, iu which the spirit of unity and the prupension 
t« nationality began to, awake (1322,27). T< — " 
L^sse untoward circumstances must be added; 
rfr hostile disposition of Litwaiiia. 
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itiKthe genius oF WlaJislas nnt onlj succeed] 
,tu:ii;lyceraeiiliTig Great- and Little- Poland \ 
Cbc budy, and in recDnslituting abtiut t'le lialf of 
2oleslaviaii Lechia, as a kingdom nf Poland; but he 
- Vchioved also grtat deeds as warrior and as kgig- 
l«tm'. With the view oF tempering llie fxurliiuint 
jfgwer oi ariitoeraiit: oligarchs, Wlailistas mide a 
c&lt ofi he whole bi)dy i>f nobles (nobihs el milUetJ 
to arms aiul to putilic life, and extended on lliem 
the privileges at tlie loriaer. fet all were obliged 
to pay tuxes, witllihe exception of the clergy, Ib 
a general assembly (Ihe Jirst diet) of prelats. ba- 
rons (eig'it palulinea), convoked at CUencin ( 1 33 1), 
ke consulted theirailvicc nn behalT of llie weal of 
tbe couutry. What bail ^ecn tell to Lecbia, waa 
ID consolidated by bis energetic, admlnintraliaor 
that his son uppeiired, at once, as a king of impurt- 
BBce. The rich burghessea were mostly Germans; 
the peasants were depfiiiJent from nobles, bm freci 
Bad the nobles whu were the dofenUers uf the 
country, were the dominant class. The Teutonic 
knights, receiving as they were constantly reia- 
ftrcements from Germany, and allied, mureuver, 
with Bohemia, Brandenburg and Masovia, were 
ifllDgerous enemies, both to Poland and to Litwa- 
AiB, An alliance between these powers, atrainst 
that common enemy, was, of course, natural and 
it waa drawn closer by u marriage ofCasimir, the 
ton of Wlatlialas, with Amie Akhna, the rlau^h- 
ter of Gedymin-, the great-duke of Litwanla. 
Prior to this, llie possessions of the Polish kin"- 
&nd of the knights were reciprocally ravaiied witii 
ancommun fury {from 1325 tu 1330). The knights 
"Were, .at last, deleated (1331) at Pbwce, with im-- 
Meiise loss, by the Polish-Litwanian forcea j bot 
•tt»e latter, beaten also the next day, could not 
iertake much ag-iinst their warlike 
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FUtritory was defendeiJ hy slrong places, built ac* 
"^riling lo the rules of the art oTwar. 

Gfilymin, successor uf jri7enM((lukeof"Polock. 
1315), hiiil raised Litwaiiiik lo a high rank of pow- 
er; he fHvnurPcl the Greek church; he inlroiluced 
a kind of feudal s^slem in his Lilwanian and Rus- 
sian possessions, imitating ihe Germans of Livo- 
nia. He invited German workmen, carried com- 
merce with the Hanseatic league and, not seeing 
any result of his complaints ag:tinst the Teutonic 
and Uronian knights, which he had directed ta. 
the the Homan pope (1323), he entered in said al- 
liaijce with Poland. 

TIirRD PERIOD. Poland rose to the rank of 
great power in the Nurlh. Though nut-flanked 
bjr Germans towards the West and North, and 
reduced to an open inland, by being cut oS* tiom 
■the sea-siiore, by losing the valley of Ihe Oder, 
Kpd by being thus deprived of natural limit^ it 
yose in consequence of the institutions and im- 
proveuieiits of Caaimir the Great (1333 to 70), 
son of Wladislas I, last sprig of the royal PiastB. 
Wishing peace, in spite of the admonitions of his 
father and of the disposition of the nation, he 
maile a treaty with Bohemia and the Teutonic 
knights, in ceding Silesia to the former, and Pom- 
erellia lo the latter. He obtained, in exchange, 
the territory cf Culm and 8f Dobrzyn, which were 
called Prussia since this time. Casimir had in- 
herited (1240) Rcd-Ruaaia (Halicz) and incorpo- 
rated it to the Polish crown, by granting equitable 
conditions to the inhabitants. In order to avoid 
the inconveniences, which were inevitably to arise 
from the rapidly increasing power of petty noblM 
who had humiliated the powerful oligarchs un^- 
the precedent reign, he increased the iibertiog^ 
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Jteeple, forbade the nobles to inherit the property 
of heirless peasants, and gave to the latter the per- 
mission of selling their property, and of removing 
from the lands of the nobles, in case of ili-treat- 
meat. All special and incoherent laws were col- 
lected in one code, in Latin and promulgated in a 
diet at FVislica (1547). Agriculture, commerce, 
^ industry, sciences were fostered ; an university waa 
established at Cracow^ many ruined cities and 
towns were restored, many others were founded, 
strongholds were built 5 superior courts of justice 
were instituted and the appeal to Magdeburg was 
abolished, all by the same beneficieut king who 
acquired himself the title of the king of the peaS' 
ants. The public virtues of Casimir redeemed 
his private failings. Out of love to Esther, a JewesSy 
he favoured too much her nation which became, 
with progress of time, a scourge of Poland, by ab- 
sorbing all riches, conrmcrce and industry of the 
country, by ministering to the luxury and indo- 
lence of the nobility, and by demoralizing the low 
class of people, in different manners. Having de- 
feated the Tatars who infested Red-Russia, he 
conquered a part of Podolia and Volhynia, incor- 
porated them to Little-Poland and made, on their 
account, a treaty with Olgierd, the greatduke 
of Litwania, master of the republic of Pskow, of 
Great- Nov ogorod and of the greatest part of west- 
ern Russia (1366). The seeds of Poland's pros- 
perity, sown by Casimir, growed but slowly. 

Lewis of AnjoUy king of Hungary, had been 
nominated successor by his uncle Casimir, in an 
assembly at Cracow (1339), by a preterition of 
the Plastic ducal lines. He had promised not to 
ajisess high taxes, to leave Red-Russia to Poland, 
and several advantages to the nobles ; but his 
4«n:tiality for the Magyars, the appointment ot 
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_ igarian Rovernora in Red-Ilussia and hia rsthe*" 
laolute aJminisiraiioii (1370-82), maugre ihti," 
[cla eonventa by which Kii puwtr has heeiL 
limiied, espoaed Poland to per|ieiiial blood- 
shed and foreign invasioha. Thi; union wilh 
Hungary became, Ihli*, useless, tuf (he corrobo^ 
ration oF ihe Polish monarchy. Said jiarta con- 
TCnta cunUined a reaiiiclion of Ihe royal power, ■ 
aod were lii;ncerorth adminicle red to the kingai 
eti oaih. 

The power of the kings became always morfc 
rcsiricieil by that inaugural capiiulmion, which, 
was framed by the diets ofcoronalion. Two assem- 
blies of Poles were held in Huiii;ary Ijy Lewis, 
one bi;rorc his accessiou, aL Bude, another at 

Lewis having no male htirs, the Poiea, setting 
aside Sighmond, marquis of Brandenburg, spA ■ 
df emperor Charles IV. , Semovit duke of Maso- 
Tia and oiherg, called the Hungarian jirincesa lfed< 
teiga to ihe throne. Unlil her coronatiun (13B4I 
there was ait interregnum and, since the Polet 
Would not consent to her alliance with William, 
■ prince of Austria, Jagietlo, };rcat duke of lA^ 
wania, was fixed on as ber husband and king whoi 
promising to unite his extensive dominions to 
Poland and pledging himself for the conversion 
of his pagan subjects to Christianity, \va3 accep- 
ted and crowned (1386J. Curlami, Sarnogiliai 
Psktiw, Oreal-NovogoTod, tf'/iite- and Btack-Rua 
tia^ Ukraine, the land of Kosaks, of the Perekop- 
TWora, were provinces of the greaL-dulchy of 
Litwania. Although the connection of these 
Tasl cuumries *uii Polanwas natural, the dl- 
Tei'slly of language and of customs was unable 
to bo i^moved by Christianity alone. Besides- 
Aii) a great pan of these countries was . alread]^' 




fertcd to tbe Greek churcli, which wa 

3 the Koma.n. Tlie greatest advantage 

Berived from ihia alliance, for both countries, was 

tiie efieclual resistance which Ihey could here- 
after oppose to the encroachments of the Teutonic 

Xnigbts, 

Hedwiga removed the Hungarians from Hed- 

Sussia and re-uniied it with ihe Poli*li crown. — 
Moldavia was taken under Polish proiection. Ja- 
riellowas baptised bjr the name of Wladhtas II, 
He appiiitited his cousin fkitoiot lo the govern- 
ment of Litwania Proper (or palatinates Troki 
and Wilna), and made iVUnit the seat of a bishop. 
It was but later i,143a) that the union of the So. 
man and Greek churckes took place at Florence, 
and that the bishop of tfj'ojc adopted Uie Koman 
ritual, ^|>ip1to converted many of his sub- 
jects, by preaching, more by force of arina and 
by baptising them in the Niemen river, by Ihou- 
landa at once. Nor was the political union of 
Litwania with Poland effected witlioui opposition. 
The Litwanian and Rus&ian duke^ were afraid. 
ef losing the ascendency over their subjects, hjr 
tiieir connexion with the numerou? Polish nobleaj, 
and Witold, urged on by Sigismond, emperor and 
king of Hungary and Bohemiii, who was jealous 
of the growing power of Poland, was making 
preparations for his coronation as king, when 
heauddenly died (1430). Jagiello defeated the 
Teutonic kuights in a great buttle at Gmenwald 
(1410). He took in moitgage. for money loaned, 
to Said Sigismond, the thirteen towns and many 
Villages of Spiz (gipS, in Hungary j I4l2)j he 
held a diet of Poles and Litwanians at Uorodlo, 
where the prerogatives of the Polish nobles werit 
extended on those of Litwania ; he (1413; obtain^ 
cd, by a treaty, Samogilia from the knighl '*' 
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QCBiruus 10 secure to his son *I 
bolli couiiirk's, he f;raiiiei! lo- ihe nobles 
new piivileges (1430) which, logelher with the 
r^tnuos law : "neminrm caplivabimiis, nisi Jure 
vitlum, atil in crimiiie dfjirttiensiim," ini:reB.sed~ 
itill iiiuj-e iheir auihoriiy. 'I'he Ifislicn-atalutea' 
VKve ulso confirmed and completed (1422, S3) in 
diets ; mul ilip piivilt'j;ta of Fultiih nobles were 
tecurtil !o llie bujars iif ihe great -tlulchy (14sS). 
It woii during the sami.' rri^jn, that ihc archbifhap 
of Gnesen procured himself, in the council of 
CoDslaiice, the tills of Primas of P.iland, and- 
that '*'''/ohk, fin'"^''EaB^'"st '/"amer/an, as ally of 
Talfirs, itiirodwccil many of these iicoplcitito Lit- 
wania- Tiiey ubiain«d many imtnunitiesi theliber* 
tjr or '.heir Muliamrdaii rclt^^ion i they l)<;cainft' 
^■*wy faiLhruI and vajiiable filiziena and wei* the 
"■■■I who conipusrd that fanioua Htfbi infafltry 
iHed i*/«ry/ (lancrrs). About the t-nd (1434) of 
le I'i'ij,'!! iii IVbiflialaa-Jagielto, Litwania be*- 
;i[aicd by riv.il war. 

on If'ladinti/f III. (1434-1444) was ten 
years oiU when the crown was placed un his head. 
^Scarcfly bad he escaped from his nixuge, wlicn 
Htingnriann pressed by OsHianlis, invitc^r 
im (1440) on tbifir ihrr)i>e. He was r>iiii::ate!^ 
ic cainpaii;n ; but the peace being brolicn. lAr 
tie instigaiion of ilie pupe, W'ladislas and J^Mf 
Hunyiuij tried (lie chance of another ex|jtdilioai 
Sultan .imiirnih regained his laurels on Ihe plaint 
of Varna and the P.ilish and Hungarian king feH 
K victim in llie geld (1444). As soon as be had 
mounted tlw; throne, Use Liiwaniaiis called his 
brother Cttsimir to be their greai-dube, almost ia- 
4rpendent!y from the Pdish crown. 

After the defeat at Varna, apprehending a ae- 
TflUon of LitwBuia, the Poles.callet) CaiimitAfm, 
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ned lo he»i!ale in 

e was by a predilection 
ig iliat the duke of Masa- 
ca9e he should refuse, he 
He was the first Polish 
king whu nominated bisliopa, instead of their be- 
ing elected by the chapters of canons. The 
coniineiiccnieiil cf his reign was diaiuibed by 
'dlasensions between Liiwans and Poles, on ac- 
count of Ukraine, Volhynia, Kiow, which coun- 
Iries were claimed by each of ihe united powers, 
to tliat Ca^imir could jileclf^e his oath to Poland 
to reacquire all lost counivies^ only in the year 
1453. Four diets werf engaged in remedy- 
ing the evils that resuUed from a negligent 
execution of the statutes ol Casimir the Ureat. 
4n the diets of Meszawa and Opoczno (1454) 
Ihe privileges of nubles were renewed. There 
were besides the statutes decreed in general assem- 
blies, others that h;id been framed in provincial 
-meelingB. The administralion of justice had 
undergone many alieraiioni since t'.asimir HI,; 
ihccouns of the palatines and castellans (see 
page 99) were losing their authorily- The king 
was appealed to, in last inslance. Palatines, cas- 
tellans, bishops; siate-ofRcers, and other high- 
■tanding persons assembled as courts of justice 
in provinces. Appeals were made from local 
meetings lo oibera called colloqxda, from caslle-'OP 
lown-meelings lo the coKvenliis generaUa,\ 

The T^tonic knights had ceased lo be formi- 
dable, in consequence of the conversion of Lilwa- 
nia, and) still more, of their great demoralization, 
-of Poland's increase in wealth, and of the ab- 
sence of German zealots who had once flocked 
lo the banner of the cross. The Pomerellian 
^nd Prussian cities and nobility, wearied witj 
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the oppression of lUese excessive brigands, f)£- 
lermintd to get rid of them. The frultrniltj of 
/I'sarrfa (since 137U), composed of ihe pnricipRl 
inhabitams, renewing ihcir' foundalion (1451), 
gave ihe advke of complaining in Uie German 
diei, bul nolliopiiig any aid from ibat source. 
ihej' iii'omited vo the Poliitli kitigilo surrender all 
strongholds -of ilie ktiighis, in case he slioiild 
declare wnr againsl iheni (1452). The whole 
terrilory of the knlKhls would have been con- 
quered, had Uie Poles known ihe an of war. It woa 
but after fourteen years, thai ihe kniglits wei>e 
compelled lo conclude pe^icc. So great was the 
devastation of Prussia, thai outof 21,000 viHn- 
ges, Ecaicely more than 13,000 survived the 
flames. Uy the treaty of T/iom (1466^ Itie 
knighls surrendered all Foli»li J'russia (once 
fomfrellias sinci: the palaiinates of Pomerania, - 
Chelni or Culm, Marienburg and the principali- 
ity of Warmiu) and held Ihc remaining portion 
(Oriental Pnii^)<ia) as a fief of Poland. This 
additional ten iloi y vi as governed ua the rest 
of the kingdom, excepting certain commercial 
pmilegcs gronU'd to the trading towns, ihm- 
/zi^was ore of (he Hanse-towns (like Ci'acow), 
commanding; the conwicrce uf the liallic ; and 
Cnsimir confencd on il ihe exclusive privilege 
of navigation on the Vistula. Poland's forCM 
,had been prevented fjom being more effectually 
smployed in that coniest ,by the rebellious lendeii- 
jy of several pcwerfol Liiwanians who endea- 
lured to prevent a i borough -connexion with Po- 
nd. Casimir appealed to ihe ncily Litwan no- 
bles and confirmed again their Polish privilegei 
granied by his father. The Litwan lords attemp- 
ted to keep Volhynia and Pfidolla, as Litwan pr»- 
ffinces i and Liule-Poland, molested by these 
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. roubles, as well as by robberiea on the Sile^__ 
Jroniier, wliich were foslered by ihe dukes of 
Otviecim (Auschwitz) anil Zaior, wiis accusing 
Cisimif as llie aulhor of all sufferings ( l4il).— 
I'elly noblta were complaining against oppres- 
■ions exercised by siarostes, against bad coioSf 
etc 'I'be omnipotence of tlie commonwealth ^ 
nobles, by means of tlie organisalion of dieta, 
was consummated, DilTeretit meetings or assem- 
llties ol lorda and nobles had taken place aince 
Oaaimirlll,, and were increasing in frequency 
and signiGcaiion. There were meeiings of ham- 
lets, districts, palaiina'es, provinces, and of ihe 
whole kiMgdon'; judicial meeiings: colloquia, 
^enerai conventions, and legislative meeiinga : di- 
ets, dietines . They were somelimes presided by 
the king, or ai least, convoked or auihoiiacd by 
liim. The necessity of imposts augmented the 
number of provincial or of general diets, un- 
der Casimir and Jagicllo. Partial convenliona 
had been held previous to the general diet (1404). 
These examitles became a rule. When, after 
thi^russjan war, the treasury was standing in 
need o- raxes, the deputies of nobles (nunciiler' 
reitrei) manifested that they had no full power 
of permitting That taxes be assessed. The nun- 
cios sent to ibe next diet at Korazyn (1468) were 
piccted indietinea (or provincial diets), and w ere 
iroperly composing the rfpresmttilion of the no- 
i^n (that is of nobles), that was lo niake.de- 
irees, In common with the kiiig ind the satate. — 
Thus originated the diet proper (seym). Since 
then both chambers (izby) were presided by the 
king. That of the »enate was composed of 
bishops, palatines, castellans and ofHcers ol EEOa,* 
lorial rank } and that of mtnciaa contained a 
ilefinite number of nuncios of lands and distr^ 
11 
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r ilcpulies of different eilie*, which were 
imeiimes called bj ihe king. Taxes, laws, in- 
stiluiioiiB, policy, alliances, peace and war were 
Eubjecis of discussions in diets. The nobles 
thus gained influence, while that of the senate 
^vas lessening', and that of the king almost ren- 
dered ru!. The liberty of the peasant was 
at an end, he became a serf; ihe immunities 
of cities were limited and even the authority of 
the clergy was lessened : all to the profit of the 
republic nf nobles. 

The king wai not allowed to declare war, with- 
out the consent of the senate which was his 
council, Jltpresenlative dicls were organised 
(1468): [wo nuncios were sent from every district, 
who were guided by precise instrticlions, from 
which they could not deviate, for the execution of 
which they were accountable to ilieir cDiisiituents. 
This led to ante-comilial tlielines, in which the 
nuncios were nominated and instructed, and lo 
post-comitial dietines, where they were obliged to 
render account of their mission, Gtizeni, equal 
in all civil and political respects, were the nobles 
alone, all aristocratic distinctions being abolish- 
ed. There were hut three bishops bearing the 
litleof princes, lo wit : that of Cracow, prince 
o/ Sfreno, from having purchased (1443) that 
dulchy; that of Gniezno, jirwiee 0/ Lcwicz, and 
that 0/ Ifarmia j there were no other princes, 
nor counts, nor barons in Poland. A new germ 
of disharmony was sown thereby between the no- 
ties of Litwania and its lords who had been ac- 
customed to be hniazy (piinces). 

Whereas the gf/ieroi levies of nobles were Ihe 

sole military farce of Poland, no regular cam* 

paign was practicable. They fought only aMi 

l-drorse, with unheaid of courage; but se 
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i battle and especially at the approach of winterr 
ihej returned to their fire-side^ in disorder, and 
left time to the enemy to rally his forces. Casi- 
mir was obliged to enga$;c several thousand 
foreign soldiers^ especially Cechs, who composed 
the regular infantry and a good artUUry. 

He purchased the dutchy of Oswiecimy and the 
duke of Zator became his vassal. The Tatars 
were defeated in Podolia- His eldest son JVla- 
dislas became king of Bohemia. Casimir^ wa^ 
inefifectually invited by some malcontent Hunga- 
rians, against their king Mathias Corviniis. Af- 
ter the demise of this energetic and great Hun- 
f^^arian king, a third son of Casimir, John Albert^ 
vras called to succeed, but was prevented by lhi> 
own brother Wladislas, king of Bohemia, who 
obtained the crown of Hungary, to the great 
misfortune of this devoted country. Commerce^ 
agriculture, sciences began to flourish, aficr the 
conquest of the Baltic shore 5 the weallh of Po- 
land was rapidly increasing, and instruction pene- 
trated even to the low class of people. 

But the royal treasury remained empty, the 
liitwanians continued to infest the Polish territo- 
ry, endeavourin.::; to sever every connexion with 
Poland. At the same time, the Tatar Ilord of 
JCaptshak was reduced to impotence, and Iwan 
^Pasiliewicz^ great-duke of Moskovv, rendered 
himself independent from Mongolian slavery 
(1480), under which Russia had sighed for about 
240 years (see page 106). Since now the Uus- 
sian countries were, by and by, retaken from f^it- 
wania, by the Moscovitcs. The republic of Pskof 
had been thus lost (1460), and Great-Novogorod 
(1479), Severia beyond the Dniepr (1490) follow- 
ed. The Osmanlis who had taken Constantino- 
fie (1453), became masters of the Tatars of Pe- 
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rekop(l475),{,rValBclii» and Moldavia, and J 
qucrttl lilt 1,011s of Kilia aiid-Bialyijro'J C4t 
man. 1484), so thui PutantI was cul oQ' froi^ 
Black srn. 

The ImUti latiKuagc was jniroductf 
transactions, insteiid uf ilie Cccliic (&ce |iiige 8 
and ilie Polish began also to Ue used by authors ; 
icbooh were esiablished for all those wlio wish- 
ed <o ItBrn, wiihout distlnciion of tlii'li- sianding. 
ih sncieiy. There is a printed wori bearing 
^&(e Ciacott, 1465 ; some aiitliois s'.aie that ihe 
press in the mortaster^ of OUva (noar Dunzig^ 
was liie fir si in Poland. Meoias Coperniciia was 
horn at Tliorn 1472. A/in Vlugi'sz. a celebrs- 
ted Polish historio.^rapher, canon of Ci-acow, was 
the tutor of the many sons of Casimir IV., of 
whom four beciimp kings {ihrteiii' Poland). 

John Albert (1492 1501) was raised. alltrBOnw 
iiesitntmii of tlit^ niiblus, sbcive liis elder briithers;. 
but tlie Litwanianx declined ebejrini; liiin and pro- 
clniraeil Alexander tlieir (■real-dukis [t was rn.- 
inoured tiiat Albert meditated 1u lcs>en the pre* 
pnnderiTice of the nobility, acciirJinn lo the »!• 
vice o\ liuonacorsi, formerly liia 111101. Yk-ldiog, 
after three yenra, lu the solicilaiions of Venice», 
and slrenglliencd bv Litwanian troops, he assaiU 
ed (he Valarhians \vho wi^re instigated bv O^iman- 
tis to ri'bi'I Bgiiinst Puland : but his aniiy or HA- 
bles vtai wavlaid iu the Bukoniim, niid put t» 
the sword. This event, coiiiiltd «i!h those ru-* 
mDUrs, engendered a Kuspicion of treasury, and 
jnai'e ilie nobles on tlie alert In intiencli eTen 
mnre on the righta of the king nnd people. It 
was in n iHet nl Piotrkow (1496) ilial li.e duaplK 
mm ov,T the ndt-noble (plebejim) ch^H'^i'^- of 1 
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interdicted from becoming land-c rners or posseii- 
fiors of high ecclesiastical dignities, with llie ex* 
ception of such as had become doctors of theology 
•r medicin, or jurisprudence. The statutes of 
1454 were also altered^ and the king was render- 
ed entirely dependent from the dietines and dietsy 
h regard to every disposition in military aflairs. 
The territorial law-courts, of first instance, were 
submitted to more fixed regulations; but only in 
ftvour of the nobility, the peblejans being exclud- 
ed therefrom. 'Jhe purchase of the dutchy of 
Zator (1494) and the accession of IHock, from an 
extinct branch of the Masovian Piasts, to the Po- 
lish crown, were no adequate compensations of the 
/os8 of Bransk, Cerniechow, Starodub, of the rest 
ef Severia and other districts, that were rent from 
Ijitwania, by the Moskowites (1494, 1501), and of 
the devastations of Podolia, Galicia, by Turks,. 
Tatars and Yalachians (1495, 8). The conclusion. 
of an armistice with the Turks and preparations- 
to a war against Frederick of Saxony, great-mas- 
ter of the Teutonic knights, who refused to do 
homage to the Polish crown, were the last actions 
of John Albert. 

The Litwanians, feeling the effects of iheir dis- 
union, hastened to announce to the Poles that they 
were determined henceforth to be ruled by one 
and the same chief, now Alexander (1501-6), their 
great'duke. Litwania being assailed by the Mos- 
kowites, and Poland by Tatars, Alexander bound 
the former by a treaty to an armistice of six years,. 
and went to Polish Prussia to receive the homage 
of the great-master of the knightsj but the latter- 
absented himself. In the diets of 1503, 4, 5, the 
crown was still more debased, to the advantage or 
the nobility. Alexander promised for himself ami 
&ifl successors, never to enact any law, without the* 
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tommon consent of his council and of the null 
Tile kini; tvas proltiltikil from plitfiialing UiM 
al iloiniiiii^, from raising any irnmey tliureon, i 
inigiusin^ tuxes, or niiliUry servic 
moneji iic alleiing the process, in tire courts ( 
justice, wiilioiK ilint autliorisntion. The gre&t 
privileges of tlie Jeit a wlio imitated tliB nobili^ 
in ihtiri-xp^nses anil dreEs, were conlirmeil; daels 
and other fulbcious criferia of di^cnveriMg justice, 
sccoriliiiv to the old /aw of Magdeburg, were 
ftkiil i shell ; and all the Polishlawa (cuncerniug tlie 
nobles) were revised, nnlereil. and published Uy 
the cliancellor John Laski. liitwaiiiti waa dis- 
tracted by family- feud 8. at the example of thoaa 
raging between Glimki, the favnurite lieutenant 
of tlie king, snil'the palntine uf Troki. An iiiva- 
^on uf Litivania by Tatars was repelled by a great 
victiirv over them. 

Poland iillained the summit of power and g'ory 
under the reign oi' Sigismi/nd J {l50(>-48\- Glin- 
ski, the gnvirnnr of l^itwanin, had inurcferfd the 
palatine of 'I'mki, and with the view of escapin|f 
t'riim punishment, he instigated the Litwanato re- 
store ihee-nintt great dutehy of Russia. Bcin; 
unsucceniful. lie souglil ri.-riige at the court of tire 
czar (if MusUnvr, whiise army occupied Smoltntk 
(1514). and lliou:;h lilinsk-i was defrated, that 
Iwlwaik of Folanil on the Ihiiepre wati lust. Jlt- 
bcrl, margrave of Bramimbufg, nepliew of Sigia- 
md, great- uiaster uf the i'cutimic order, ^'iel(l> 
[ to the inspirtitinn- of emperor Mniimiliar? of 
iBlria, whit was jtaluus of the power of Jigiellons 
e pgu 119), renounced all aHegiancclo Poland; 
' reluse<l to Ruhmit to his liege-lord. He wai, 

ciion briiiiglil to obetiience. The order 

nu'd Liuliernn, and Albert Calvinistj. 
' btit uli standing ground in Prussia, ftii4 



i oblnineil llieir cnuntrT (wliicli vrns 
a ilulchif, unilfr ilie name iiF R.-ur 
\teat fruasia. tlultUynf Koenigsbtrg). as a Itert- 
iaryjkf of ll,c Puhsl. cmwn. As vHisal uf Pu- 
End, he diil solemn lioiniije lo her kiti'^, at Cr«- 
^■" ir {\5i5). PolUli or VV.-Prussi;t was herict-rorlh 
failed ^oya/ Prussw (see page 1 1 6} In ilisrinnuisEi 
it from that dulchy. K.ii|jpior Cliaik-3 V. excit- 
ed the Russians, Tatars and atlier nfllinns tv 
invade Puland ; tlie gnod fortune id' 5i;;ismgndi 
however, prevailed over all. Jfe liail ciini.tti(ted 
■n armistice with the Tatans (1512), Uy paying 
them a kind of tribute. The awful deaili id LewU 
IJ, king of H-uiigjry and B«lR'i>iia, son <if VVladis- 
laa (see pa<;e 119), in the inarsheH "f --^lofiact, 
■gainst Soliman I. (152G1. was a Bfvere blow to 
the fortunes of the Jaajieiliin dynasty and to Po- 
hnd, for the sister of Lcwi>( Toarried FenU'tcid 
afJluslria, who thus inheriteil the right tn said two 
crowns. liungary ha* ever since been eatran^d 
IroHi nil iinponant potilical connections with Po- 
land, and- the house of Austria became a danger- 
ous enemy of the republic. Exactly at the timCi 
when Poland was iin the height ol* pro;>res4, ihnse 
three powers which eventually betame her dea- 
troyers (Moskowy see page 110, Prussia and Aus- 
tria) began lo rise, at hetr expense. Aweitoi (j;reW 
also, by becimiitig master of both slmres ol ttie 
Baltic, and the Sublime Portgf by conqutals made 
ip Hungarv, in the MrditerrHiieait, and on the 
ihorea of the Black sea. While the sources of 
national strength were drained in the interior^ 
ftrmidable enemies were growing all around the 
devoted republican nobles. Almost wliolly dcs- 
Slute of po^ver, Sigiwomnd could nut pmcure anj 
■ubsidy Irom the diets on the imiat pressing cm- 
V^encj) without increasing the privileges ttt" !!»■ 
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lit;. The richest ilom&ins of llic crown hull 
len niortj;ageil liv his predeceaHors, and Ihe trrasu- 
rjr was cihausled'by immeDsu pensions. Sigistnunf 
rectified many of these disorders, in winch he wa» 
assisted b_v J'>hn Bonner, a di^in teres led and able 
minister. ' Bonn, tlic<)Utien, who had obtained n 

iplete ascenilentj over the luind of SigiBmand, 
'Mthe mover ofmanjiotrigueB and of disseQEiODt 
^tveen the powerlul and poor nubles (who were 
n^kaimefi minor brothers), sn that his eii-rliani 
dy all evila were nut crowned with ihe 
Buccesa they deserved. Nevertheless, the cotin- 
Irj- was enjujing tranquillity; commerce, induBtry 
were progressiiigj the Poliatt language was adopt- 
ed in LUwBuia, in the Russian pmviticeii, and (he 
Xiatin was makin;^ place to it ; the disconls of 
Lilivania were appeased ; a civil code {Ilitasian 
tlatule, 15^9) ivritten in Russian was granted :: 
but-Sigismund was prevented from giving a code' 
to Poland, by his ^reat age. It was under this 
reign, that one I.itnitninn noble, liadziwill, k Ak- 
Hcendantol'lhel.itwandukee, pj'ocuied himself the 
title of prince of llie ho/i/ Jioman {ihal in Ucrman). 
empire) and that one Tarnowtki became " count" 
«f the same empire, both in spite of the king anti 
of BU eKpiess law (1538) abolishing the right nf 
majorates, that i^ of the inheritance of the chief- 
estates by the eldest son. These examples wer«- 
aoon imitateil by other rich noblemen. 

The nobility 'bL:ing summoned by the king t*- 
Msemble in a general levy at Zeopul, in order Itt- 
mardi against the Mohlavians (1531), one hun- 
dred thousand armed noblemen assembled in short 

.. Intttead ol going to war, they made com- 

tg and ruclamatiuiis iigainst the c|uecn, senate,. 

Jie high nobility, Tliey styled this confedera-. 

Hokoaz. in imitalion of the Hungaiiai 



la cases of public emerp^encyy assembled in the 
plain of Bakos^ near ihe city of Pest. This 
first confederation w;;is dispersed on the order 
of the king and by a shower of rain : but it >vas 
of mnch importance, as establisbinm a precedent 
'which was but too often and obbtinatel) imitated 
in future* The representatives of cities yrerc 
expelled from the diets (lo49, 45), and the last 
feeble guarantees of some liberty of the people 
•tfere thrown aside, so that the nobles arrogated 
themselves the ri^ht of life and death of their 
serf- peasants. The Polish constitution arrived 
at the highest degree of developnieniand the no- 
hies were led by an immediate passion for liberty 
to make it a monopoly. 

Wladislas, brother of Sigjsmund, being; king- 
of Bohemia and Hungary (see page 119), had 
made John Albert (sec pagcl-O), and Sigismund,. 
dukes of Glo^au; he ulso procured to the Polish 
crown the right of suzerainty over Moldcvia and 
Fo/acAta (see page 71.), which became a source 
of long disputes and wars with the Otoman sul- 
tans. These dutchies (woiewodtes^ hospodarates) 
were frequently exposed lo the incursions of the 
Tatars of Perekop, which circumstance, to.G;ether 
with the Christian practice of despising every al- 
liance with Moslims, and of breaking the tempo- 
rary armistices made with them, rendered the 
southern parts of the Polish republic liable to be 
over-run. And since the nobles were more pleas- 
ed to declaim in diets, than to keep the field, 
Sigismund fortified some places in Gahcia and 
stocked the prairies (heaths, siepes) of Ukraine,, 
•with people ready to fi<>ht. This gave origin to. 
the Kosaks of Ukraine. While Europe was 
trembling at the name of Turks, Sigismund was 
in ^ood understanding with iheni, sp that the 
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free commerce on ilie Black sea, anJ the nndS»' • 
lurbed influence uf Puland in ih<)se hospodaraics 
were produciive of a rapid increase of wesllb 
W»d prosperity in GJicia. Podolia, Volhjrnia. 

iMlher'x doctrines found acce&a in Poland, es' 
peciailf in Danzig and Kegal Prussia Tbey 
COBlributed raucb lo a free exchaOKe of ideaK 
that were also reused l>y ilie rL-g<;ners.iiiin of lel- 
ters, in consequence nf the fall of Constantino* 
plCf *nd fa]r the discoveries of several new cona- 
Iries- Encouraged b^ prosperity, many Pales, 
began to form iliemselv^s for pubUc life. Liier- 
Btnre tn geacral, especially the Polish) were 
carried to a ccinsidi'riible lieighi, in incredibly 
■hort time. CopernUus, a pupil of the tiniver- 
fily of Cracow, the great precursor of Newton, 
died 1543 (seepage i'^o). Astronomical c<Uai- 
(/fir« were annually published at that uirnersttf. 
There were perhaps more printing prctsea in Po- 
land, than in any other country in Europe, atttie 
time. There were cishly-thrce towns where 
tbey printed banks; in Cracow there were fiTlr 
presses. SfAe liberty of tfie press was then coo- 
fined to Poland ; uU the contending sects could 
there publish iheir wriiinss which were not per- 
mitted to be primed elsewhere. In 1540 it W%t 
ascertained that there were not in the whole of. 
Poland more than (iirc-liundred Christian nser- 
chancs and niunnraciutcra, while there were 
three tliouaand ino hundred ■/eu'fM, whoctnploy' 
ed nine thousand six hundred artisans in working 
goM, silver, etc., niutiuraciuring cloths. 

Silt on the other silk, the chamber ufnuncioa hid 
Itlrndf the whole power i their silence was a sign 
of approbation, their cUmour that of opposi- 
lion- Each powerful, rich noble, comnianditig ft 
yhlrfe troop of dependent, poor nobles employed 
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HKn to direct ihe dieu. Tlie best endetvourl 
m^ilill king >o remedy that and limilar evijs 
»rcr« ahnosi without any use ; the best projects of 
Uwa were rejected by clamDur«, and ihe diets waa 
Occujiied wiih lillle moie thai with wholesale 
m an ifi! stations of dissaiisraciiun. it was during 
the reign of Sigiiniund )■, that the archbishop of 
Gnssen obtained the Ittle if •Ugatiia natui' from 
pppe Leo X., and that the httmana (or coraman- 
derB-in-diiff) of Poland and Litwania were ap- 
pointed for lift', whereas formerly ihey had been 
«l«cted for every military expeciiiion. 

&'5isniiiH(/J«^g(«s( 1548-7:2), crowned during 
hi* father's life-tiinc(! 530), had scarcely aacended 
the throne, than factions were formed against 
Kini|becausc he had married without Ihe cun- 
»cnt of the diet, secretly before his father's death j 
but he could not be persuaded to divorce his wife, 
although two diets of Piotrkow (1549, 50) insis- 
ted thereon- Theatiention of the nobles being 
dexterously turned on their own interests, espe- 
cially on Ihe circumstance, that many nobles had 
several digtiiiies and sinecures, while others were 
without any employment, the king was left un- 
molested. 

Several students of Cracow, after having de> 
■erted that university in consequence of some 
quarrels, went lo different countries, where Lu- 
theranism was extending ; and on their return 
they brought (hence the seeds of reformalion, 
which heir p; already fostered in Prussia, began to 
spread in the whole republic. Even some 
lie priests renounced lo their vows, so that 
high clergy endeavoured to restore the 
inquisition which had been introduced it 
land (1543), without ever being practised, 
the omnipotent nobles were not to be trifled 
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thtj (lefeatrd ihe intolerant projecis of the tj* 
■bops [in ilic diet or \552). 'I'lie latter hoping 
to weaken llic acatholie Ktc/s, by fosiering their 
muiuai anlipathy, gave lo all the same libertf, 
the mcst scrpiical Arians (oi- Soeinians) not ex- 
cepierf, who were much haitd by the foilowera of 
Luther and Calvin. When almost all the rest of 
Euiope ivas dtlugcd with ilie blood of contending 
ieclai'ies, I'oland oi)ened «n asylum for the perse- 
cuted of all religious (sie page 114). Leopol 
has always been the seal of three bishopsi Greeki 
Armeniiiii and Roman. In a short time the aca- 
tholics had so incrca!<ed in number and power) 
that they assembled in several synodes (l553, 70), 
in one of which the Hussites were united wiih 
the Calvinlsis. The town of Fmtsow was re- 
nowned as a coBveniicle of disaenicrit whose 
owner was their great proiec,t,or. There were 
many poweiful nobli's who patronised Ihem; se- 
veral bishops and the kinp himself were suspec- 
ted as friendly to the reformation, Sigismund. 
Augustus accepted Calvin's dedication of his 
interpretralinn of St. Paul's letter to the Jewst 
and he permitted to Luther to put his royal n&me 
«n the translation of the Bible. The pope did 
«very thing to prevent still greater encroach- 
ment^ against his authority. The execution of 
the decrees of the council of Trent (1545-63), 
though they n ere accepttd by the diet, was oppo- 
sed by ilie prin-,BS of the kingdom himself. 

Sigismunil August waa prevented from further 
«uUivBlin^ the arte of peace hy the afi'airs of Li- 
vonio. This cnuntrj had been converted to Chris- 
tianil}' by the citizens nf Bremen (1160'] who built 
Biga. The broiliKrs of Ihe army of Cnritt, Btmi- 
Jar to theTtmplara. weic called' bj' the third bish- 
«p of Riga, whu granted them the right tu a thivd. 
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it of the regions which they were to cuaqurir 
I the pagans. These aword-liearer$, as they 
i tlenominnled Ijy llieir first giu ml -master 
no, being unsuccessful, requested the aici of 
rTtutooic knights (1238), and ailoptett their 
Ututes (see fiaije 3), ou cuntlition that the bishops 
nf Prussia be obedient to the arch-bishup of Riga, 
(who was a member of the GeriiiaD empire), ttiid 
the Livonian knights to the grand-master of the 
Teutonic order. The power of both being bro- 
ken, in consequence of many quunels and cuntro- 
versies, the Livuniaii knights purchased their 
emancipatioD from Albert of Brandenburg, grand^ 
master of the Prussian knights (lol3), and their 
twn grand-master was made prince of the German 
ampire by theemp. Charles V. In consequence of 
the iotrutluction of Luther's refurtnatien in Livo- 
nia, and of its adoption by t!<e archbishop William, 
margrave of Brandenburg, there arose differences 
between him and the grand -master of the knights, 
on account of the government, and William was 
made prisoner. The envoys of the Polish king, 
whom he sunt to demand the release ol his kina- 
Kian, having been massacred, the diet decreed a 
general levy against the knights. Since the no- 
bles did not march, as they would have been oblig' 
ed to do, the king, putting himself at the head of 
his own army and of hired troops, inspired ter- 
ror,tDtlie ^TiUid-a\aiitet,J''uerslen//erg, who submit- 
ted himself, and formed analliauce wilh Poland. 
Jwan ftaiiiieaiifz, czar sf Moscow, oftcnded at 
Ibta step, invaded Livonia, took many placev 
{l^r)8)and made the grand-master prisoner, e " 
cisingatthe same time most horrible cruel' 
Unable to defend themselves, the new grand-n 
^^Jpfi GoUhard KsUter, sueii fur assistiince from $ 
^^BRiund August, in the name of the people, U^ 




Ibtaioed aubaidies, b^ mortgaging certain lar 

.•ania. Mearilinie, not iiiily the Mi)Scowilea 
', cutilinuing their cunquests, but Urik also, 
fking of Sweden, irritaled against bis brotlier John,- 

■ duke of Finntand, iur his inclinalion lo I'ulund, 

■ deprived him of libeity and took Revol (1561) 
' and other pui-tions of £sthoni(i, by fiirte of anna 

and, Boon liLTealler, llie rest by voluniaiy sub- 
mission. Ketlkr persuaded the knights losurren- 

r llieniHelves to the king til' Poland and g|-eat- 
duke of Lltwaniai he wa^ invested hiinsell with 
ilie dulehu of Citrlond and of Stmgallia (IsSi), 
IS a fief, and at the eanie time appointed governor 
of Livonia. A heavy war with ihc czar was th« 
result of these proceedings, in wliich Polock was 
lust (l.'^63), uhd, Ihough tiie Moscowites were ee- 
verally deleated, tlie war was cai rieil on ontil the 
Tatars of Cj'imca, falling upon the Mocowite do- 
minions, disposed the tzar to a truce of three 
yearn, with Sigismund August (1571)- Magnut, 
dvhe of HohUin, brother of Frederick II, kiiigot" 
Denmark, had been proclainied, by the czar, as 
king of Livoiiia (1570) under Russian protection:" 
but he was neglected and continued to be bishop 
•ifOesel. Jolitt III, king of Sweden, brother-in- 
]&w of Sigismuntl August, obtained, by a treaty, 
whole Esthland which had been in l;iwedish poe- 
session prior to 1347, when it became possessed 
by Waldemar 111 of Denmark, who suld it to the 
Teutonic order. 

Great sum* of money, exported from Poland to 1 
Italy, by Bona, the mother of Sigismund August, J 
caused many Jruitless pruccedinge of the repub-r 
lie, fur the recovery of a part of them, that I 
been loaned to the king uf Spain and Napl 
The Russian war led to the development ( 
temmonKealih o/'nobles in Lilwaflian&d to k c 



^thJation of its union with Poland. Sigismund* 
iJiflgusted with the refusal of Polish nobleft tc* 
rinirch to the assistance of their fellow-subjects, 
went to VVilna, where he executed the promises 
-^that had been madK.to the i«ifwans at Horodoht 
, (see page 1 13). In a council of lords* (1560) he 
gave to the nobles of the great-dutchy the permis- 
sion to elect juilges and nuncios who were to form 
their representation. Territorial courts, resemb- 
ling those of Polish nobles, were instituted, sever- 
.al taxes were abolished. Yielding to the wishe.<4 
of the Poles to abolish manjabusvs that had crept 
in the administration, the king returned to Poland, 
^anj regal domains that weje illegally possessed, 
were retaken, and the enactments of the reign ^ 
Alexander were renewed and executed.^ a new dis- 
tribution of estates was made, and the new posses- 
sors were obliged to pay one-fourth of their incoiiLe 
for the maintenance of the army (1562, 63). The 
revenues of the king were separated from those ot 
the republic. Too manifold occupations prevent- 
ing the king from attending to all his judicial du- 
ties, different courts were instituted, and the inatiy 
Jaw-suits that had been neglected, were, brought 
to a close, by a temporary high-court, in the name 
of the king. Many decrees concerning commerce, 
cpmmunications, roads, tolls were passed, to 
which the Prussian cities were much opposed-. 
The Polish laws were translated into the Polish 
.language horn the Latin. 

The political state of Litwania having under- 
gone many changes, another statute was publish- 
ed (1564). While the. council (senate) composetl 
of princely persons retained its old laws, the 
nobles began to assemble in dietines^ preliminary 
to a general diet, like the nobles of Poland, Sig- 
^?.i|mujid August renounced to all his seignjorial 
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•ntl feudal riglits (see page 118), anil ever7-4 
became a free proprietor of Ills estates, 
same king; had renaunceil already to all Iiib _^ 
ditary claims on the great-'lulcliy n( ],itwnni£ 
Notwithstanding all these cimcpasitms of the kin^ 
the tiriion of ihe eroum (Poland was so cnllfd) with 
the grtot-duteh^f which had been prnmi«cd ]SB9. 
was prevented bj several circum^taiieeK. 'I'liere 
being nu hei-editary seiiatt' in Pulnnd, ihelJiwan 

friiices were nut dixpused to rennunce to their 
eredilary claims ; they were (Htipleascd with the 
incorporation of severnl Litwan provinces with 
the arown, with the perfect eijuality and anarchy 
»f the nobles in Pohnd. On '.*••( other side, manx 
JPoleshad migrated to Litwania; the Pnlisli Ian- 
1 guage and Polish customs were there gaining 
I sround, instead offhe KussinM;and the nobtlilj'flf 
^ Litwania was greedy to be made ecjual to the Inrda; 
moreover, Livunia could not have been main- 
tained by the Litwans alone. After the death of 
aome great opponents of the union, it uns, at last, 
consummated in the diet of /.ulilin (1569). This, 
diet vtai attended by the LiCwaniHii princes anti 
tiuncios, asaenibled in one body ; nnti the act of. 
the union was signed by the majority, at the es- 
impie of the princes Oatrog and CzartorvtkL 
The crown and llic great dulchy were unitetTinllv 
one republic, subject to one prince to be conjfiintU 
elected by the two nations, under the double titla- 
of king o/ Polnnd am\ great duhe of J-itwama. 
It was agreed thai the two nolions ^hutl hava 
<iie same senate, the same cliamber of rtunciao*. 
coins uf the same deM<;nnt ion, that their a Ilia nccv 
kftlwuld be common. Wannw, the capital of Mi 
' Voria, between Poland und Litwania, f>liall 1 
' the agaembltnic- plane of the common diets. Pu! 
ilcKJB, Volhyiiia, and the dutchy of Kiow 
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'^iocoikpo rated to the crown,. tJiough they were to 
be administered accprding. to the Litwan statute. 
Albert Frederic^ second duke of Prussia, received 
the investiture in the same diet ; and the envov.» 
of the elector .of -Brandenburg and Anspach were 
presented with a bauncr^in sign of his nextclaim* 
to that dutch)-, 

Poland bad vbecome possessed of the shore of 
the B^luc sea, and the Hanseatic league sought 
Polish protection : but notiiing of this kind could 
be done, owing to the disorder that was beginning 
to grow in the republic. Sigi.sm.und August hail 

formed a navy, called the free.-booters^ with the 
view of damaging the commerce of Sweden, in 
Livonia. The city of Danzig, strongly opposed to^ 
this. measure, began to be riotous, but was obliged 
to r<ceiv.e a new constitution framed by the bish- 
op of Kujavia. (1 579). With this .king ended the 
male line uf the hoMse.^f Jagiello. 

It is true that the nobles alone were the republic^ 
that they absorbed all attributions of the nation: 
but they were yet reasonable, highminded and 
tractable. Fraternal equality was yet reigning 
amongst them. After the extinction.of the JagieU 
Ions, ilie high-nobility was lowering inLitwania: 
imt single rich noblemen were raising themselves 
above the level in Poland. • Introtlucing estates- 
yvith the right of primogeniture (called ordma- 
Uona)^ longing for titles of princes, counts^ barons^ 
from German emperors and other scivereigns, imi- 
tating foreign, luxury and fj^shions, etc., they con- 
tributed to precipitate the ruin of their. country, 
the only one that did not partake in those bloody 
contests by which. Europe was so cruelly agitated: 
during the XVI. c..^ The hardships of servitude 

. ^f the peasants and of dependence of the burghers^ 

n^pre y^t mitigated Jby the general prospedtj jof 
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ttre country, unA by the liuinane behavi< 
oilizens ur uoblea who were, at this lime, ihe n 
•olighrent^d, most tolerant and moat generous daw 
of men in Europe. 

The death of Sigismund If. was the epoch ftf 
dcclive monarchy ami of compelihon of foreign 
priitCM for the Polish ci-oivn. During the inler- 
rtgnum, a diet of contiocalion (the first diet upon 
the kinijs decease has been so called since then) 
was lield at Warsaw. It was decreed that the 
priinas(8ee page 114) have the rifjht of convo- 
king diets during every interregnum, and that 
the diet of election assemble on the plain of IPb- 
la near Warsaw, that nil the noblt» have a voict 
in the election, that there be perfect loleration 
among all religious principles (inter dissidenlet de 
religione ; it was in later limes that acatholics 
alone were called di:isidents)> In the diet of 
election, which resembled rather to a camp of an 
anTi)*(3 April 1574), the ambftssadurB of ihe pope, 
of the German emperor, of France and Sweden 
were heard, and the Iciiera nf the czar and of 
the sulian were read, all recommending difFtrent 
eandiilaiea ; after which the assembly divided in 
fhur parties to wit : in those of Austria, I' ranee, 
Sweden and in favour of a native king. Of 
the two received candidates : £r/je«/, son of the 
emberor Maximilian II., and //enrr/ of Valoii, 
duke of AnJQU, ihe latter was proclaimed king. 
The cardinal laws of the republic, Irametl prc- 
viouK lo the election, were a^ follows : '• the 
''king shall not nominate his successor nor fa- 
** vour any candidate ; he shull renounce to the title 
" of master and heirof^land; he shall keep peaC€ 
"betwKD the dissidents; Ift shall not decl ue 
** war or make a treaty with foreign powers ; 
'^^haU he call the nobles to any get * 



** tion, nor assess taxes, nor send ambassadors, 
*' without the consent of the slates in diet assem- 
"bled ; he shall side with that portion of the 
^*scnate, his council, whose views seem to be 
'^more salutary ; he shall always consult said 
** council, composred of four bishops, four pala- 
*' tines and eii^lil castellans, who are appointed 
'^'by.each diet, and four of whom are acting^ every 
** half-) ear: he shall convoke a regular diet eve- 
'*ry two years, which shall last six weeks; he 
" shall confer hi'^h-offices on native nobles exclu- 
^•sively; he shall not marry or divorce without 
" the consent of il>e senate ; in fine, every noble 
** is declared free from his allegiance to the king^ 
*-*in case the latter should violate any of the 
*' rights, liberties, pacts and articles stipulated 
"by the constitution." 

After the agents of Henry hsid sworn on said 
provisions and on the pacta convenfa, by whicb. 
an alliance with France, 4000 French soldiers, a 
French fleet for securing the shores of the Bai- 
lie to the republic, and many other things were- 
promised : a splendid Polish deputation wa». 
sent to Paris, to invite him to Poland. He took, 
the oath of observation of all articles sworn to. 
by his agents : but he went to Poland reluctantly, 
and as soon as he was informed of the death of 
his brother (Charles IX, king of France), he left 
Cracow by stealth (18th of June 1754). His rei- 
terated promises to return remained without ef- 
fect ; his reign in France was a series of calami- 
ties and closed with his assassination. 

Factions and devastations of the southern pro- 
Tinces by Tatars filled the interregnum. Three 
diets were held without any result, and after ma- 
ny confusions, from among nine candidates two 
were elected, namely s emperor Maximilian^ 






Ihc higU-cIcigy. ami Jjnnc, sisler of Si^t<w^ 
n., iDgelher wiih Stepkrn Bathory, prince of "1 
Vyivania, Tor lier husband, by ihe mujoriu 
lower nobles. The latter maintianini; bin) 
qr)omi!etl_lhc ih.ronc.(l9t of May \57G) and t) 
also well seen by Ihc Lilwaniuus, he wa.H ■ 
recognised by Ibc ojip'ised parly, the ,ciiy of Uan* 
Xig excc|Uec]. Slcpbt^n besieged it in vaini but 
(lisarnied it, at last, cii ihe inteivenlion ol Saxo- 
ny and lifaiidcnliuig. and by rcsiofing il the an- 
cjerii urivilegea. Possessed of rare qualities, 
having railed himself Trom a middliMi; station l»f 
, he sut'|)3S3ed all Jaijiellons in energy 
and ruler- The Ireawiry being emp- 
and the notjility rtfusing^ubwdiea, he was obli- 
■A tocniplay his o*n money, to have recourse 
subsidies of the clergy and lo loans Trom 
mdenburg, Though l>e was thus induced to 
our both, he disposed of all bononrs ami cm- 
ploymenls according to inerit, and ciciled, by so 
doing, the maievoteuce of some great am'>iliout 
lobltis- Getting the uermissinn cf waging w^ 
;ainsl the rzar Iwan IV., the TTsrriWe (1541-84.), 
unt ol' Livonia which had been occupied 
; Bathory, afier securing himself againit 
by paying iliciii the yearly donation, an^ 
the Kosuks, hy severity mitigated with 
vanquished that merciless enemy tn (8- 
itiles (lorS). A great part of his victo- 
is army consisted ol' Hungarian infantry.-— 
..land became (bus secured. Stephen foandett 
aeaiiemy at Ifilna, under .the care of the Jep 
I. The nirong city of Pikow being beslegep 
many advantages won by Stephen (1579). tiK 
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, at length, coHcludf. ,i 



t (1582), by the interposition of Posawini, ,?. 
IpSi^lRpd leg3te of Gregory XlII. whp ..ipll 
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^^Hpkg to persuade the Moscavitea (o enter ^^H 
^■bn with the churcli of Rome. This drcD^^I 
^■ilince gave the Jesuits an iniroiluciion into ^^^^ 
f knd, where Ihey degenerated, afterwards, fro^^H 
luchers and peacemakers into ili^lurbej-s of ^9^H 
public peace. Livonia and Polock, with llie sn^^^ 
raundiiig region, were ki-pi hy ibc republic ani 
ill other conquests were restored to M(>scoivy.— 
The establishment of a siandin)< regiment of 
(Town giiurtls, similar to lliai of l-itwanias iheor- 
Banizaiiotior ih<: Z^orog-iCosaks (srjcaUed from 
the /afU or rapiils of the Ihntpr ; s.ce page 125} 
from undisciplined robbers lo defenders of th« 
■southern Iimi4s of the lepublic, again*t Tatars 
Turks, and Moskovites. under kttmans of own 
choice: the reausciialion (if warlike liabiislntl 
Boblllty ,' the rtrurnialion of :ieveral abuses i 
the administration ; the insittutiun oi n'prm 
eoUTtsnf jitslke, hmh in Pulaiid and Litwaiill 
the organization of Livonia, were S^ephei 
■work. A con-piracy of the powerful Zbore^ 
tkis, and ihe a<>archy of many nobles, in con 
quence of ilie capital punisiiuieni of memlx 
of said family, prevented tr.e king from brd 
jjig; down the jwiwer of Moskowy which * 
governed by Boris Godiitwwt in the name of tht 
weak Theoilor, Iwan's Kon. It is probable that 
Bathory was mediiating a reform of the absurd 
republic of noblemen, which was menucinfj the 
greatest misfortunea lo the Polish and l.iiwania*. 
sations, when he suddenly ied (at GrodBo,1586j» 
teavinf; ihem in disorder." 
' With him ended the h^ppy days of Polu 
~*ich was most powerful and must respecWd a 
ghis glorious reign. f 

URTH PERIOD. Both factions, cont| 
intrigues, elected a king : I 





Iheaded by Zamoyski^ prevailed, made Maxinviti* 
,an of Austria, ihe candidate cf the opposite party, 
prisoner and mainiaim^l the prince ot Sweden, 
John Sigismund 111. (1587 to 16S2, son of John 
Wasa and of a sister of Sij^ismund II.). His bi- 
gotry, nursed by the Jesuits^ lest hixn the Swedish 
crown and caused ihe war on account of Livonia 
of which a part was ceded to Otistayiis Mdo/phtis 
(1629). A Polish fiett was annihilated by the 
Danes. Moldavia and I'alachia were taken uur 
der Turkish protection The, only fruit of the 
war with Moscowy (occasioned hy an expedition 
,of some Polish nobles to inlhrone Pseudo Deme.- 
irius, 1605, and lendino" to convert the Moscowitea 
to the church of Home) was the-formal elf'ction 
of Wladislas^ son of Sigismund III., to the t-hrone 
,of the czars, and the real re-acquisition of Smo- 
ilensk and Severia lo the republic (I6l9). The 
xzar hanl Shuiaky and two brothers were 
brought to Warsaw, in triumph, by Zolklewski 
-(tCl i), and ihey died in Poland. The protestants 
were excluded from p'jblic offices, their number 
was much reduced and they be^an to be persecu- 
ted. The nobles confederated ai^ainst the king^ 
and the army revolted repeatedly, in order to 
obtain the arrears of their pay. Poland was, 
henceforth, an object of itivasion (to the Swedes^ 
Moakowite**, Turks and Tatars), of intrig'ues 
(to Austria, France), of civil troubles (to the 
Kosaks, to I he c)wn army, lo nobles, Jesuits.) / 

If'tadislaa IV. (1632-48) was elected without 
opposition. He raised declining Poland, for a 
short tirncj in obliging Moskowy to peace, by a 
successful expedition, and Sweden to the restitu- 
tion of Polish Prussia. The Kosaks^ being un- 
justly ireateJ, took up arms against the republic 
■^nd remained, sinpe, its inveterate enemies, VVli^it 



had yet been left of a regular army, was dissol- 
ved, on order of the diet. 

Under John IL Casimir (1648-68'), brother of 
Wladislas, the revolted Kosaks defeated repeatedly 
the Polish nobles, and put themselves, at last, un- 
der the protection of the czar (1654), In conse- 
quence of Casimir's pretentions on the crown of 
Sweden, Poland was occupied by Charles Gustave, 
king of Sweden, wbo had even the design of dis- 
membering it, with the elector of Brandenburg 
and the prince of Transylvania. Though this 
danger was averted by the exertions of confede- 
rated nobles, Prussia was declared independent 
from Poland (1657) and almost whole Livonia 
was ceded to Sweden (1660). A successful war 
against Moskowy, on account of the Kosaks, was 
interrupted, since the army declined fi-ghiing be- 
fore the arrears would be paid. Since a nuncio 
Sycinski had broken the diet of 1652 by his vetOj 
the diets became mere meetings of factions : the 
contradiction of a single nobleman annulling the 
decrees of all others together. The custom of 
deliberating with the sword on the side increased 
the evil. Casimir, lirarassed by factions, having: 
ceded Smolensk and other districts to MoskoWy 
(1667), having lost the Kosaks who submitted 
themselves to the Porte, and being worn out by 
many calamities, resigned the scepter, and went to 
France, where he died as abbot (le/S). 

Michael (1669-73) PViszniowecki^ a descen- 
dant of Korybut^ brother of Jagicllo (see page 
1 12), was elected from among many candidates, 
fey a tumultuous movement. He had been ren- 
dered poor by the Kosak-wars and mounted the 
throne bu t reluctantly and weeping. He was obli- 
ged to promise tribute to the Porte, and ii was 
oWinsi; but to the victory of John Sohi«Rki J»t ^A** 
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fiH»(16r3), that Poland was saved froi 
ininy uf fulfiUin); tliat promise. 

Juhn HI. Hobies&i (1(174 9(i) acarcely eltt 
fwitUout great oppoailion) iibfnineil peace Ironid 
Porle, lu wliith lie ceilpd the sironglmlil Kamieniec 
jind a part uf llie Ukriilne. His ambltiuiij French 
wife, liavhig been uA'L-iiiled by heujis XIF, king of 
France. pei'su»ilecl liiin tncnlt-rin alliance with 
Auslri:', itii.' rival iif France. His Mc/ory ofVierif 
na (12 SbijI. 1683) over llie great ^izir Aara- 
JHutlaflm, BDii h\B enjtt^ihuun in Hun'gnry, saved 
Cliriglcmlom, rusKireil tlie power of ihe hi-use of 
Austria anil broke tliatol the Usmnnlis. Piiland, 
insleH<l of jjrofiting ilit-rcbv, was n loser ; Hince, 
in order to be enabled to continue tlie war(1686), 
the cession of terriliiry made to Moskuwv 1667, 
was confinned. Inlernal disaensiun» isliil more 
distracted the republic; Litwunia v as divided 
'■1 tw« powerrul factions, headed hy (jimilieBi and 

le family of ilie great hero himself was envenom- 

1 by llie intrigues of his wife. 
Of tlie two candiiales, elected at the same 
time, the prince Conli, of llie Bourbon familyt 
was obliged lo sail back to France from Oanxi^ 
wnd lo leave ihc throne to Frederic Jluguntua 11- 
■".es? 10 1733), elector of SaiOny, who had tUPB- 

■ catholic. The feud of the two factions wa» 

'P»a>d by a confedeiulion (1700). Being on 
' terms tvilh Austria, Augustus re-acquired 
lit-inines of Wielic/.ka, which had been kepi 
hj that power, as a mor(gage for the auniltBi-ieii 
giTCn toSigismucd III. against the Swedes. Bf 
the treaty of Cfirlomitz (l6l>9), Kamienic wa» 
restituted to Poland by the Porle. Unwilling to 
disinisa his Sason iroops, and desirous to recover 
Livonia from C/iarks Xll. of Sweden, then not 
eighteen years old, he sent them to seize upan 
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that country. Both were in direct opposition i& 
tht pacta convcnta. Bui Charles who had defea- 
ted ilie Danes and Russians (both allies of Au- 
gustus), invaded Litwania and Poland, defeated 
Augustus who was unassisted by the Poles^ and 
clethroned him at last. 

Stanislas Leszczynski (1704-9), a Polish no- 
Bleman of prep6sscssing qualities, was proposed 
by Charles XII. to fill the vacancy, and was elec- 
ted accordingly. Though the elector of Saxony 
Was compelled to resign all claims to the crown, 
and to recognise Stanislas as king (1706); as 
9oon as the news of Charles's defeat at Pultaiva 
(1709) reached him, he returned to Poland with 
Saxon troops, and obliged Stanislas to fiy to 
Charles in Turkey, and thence to France. 

The alliance of Augustus 11. yf\\.\i Peter I. be- 
came closer, and Poland remained henceforth un- 
der Russians protection, Saxon and Russian 
troops continued to sojourn in Poland until 1720. 
The liberum veto obtained the force of a law in 
the noiseless diet of 1717. Religious discords, 
fomented by Jesuits, added a severe blow to the 
many wounds that had been inflicted on the re- 
public since sixty- nine years. 

Religious intolerance caused the formal exchi" 
sion of protestants from all public offices ^ during^ 
the interregnum^ after the death of Augustus.— 
Stanislas, now father-in-law of Leivis XV,^ king 
of France, was re-elected by a majority of votes ; 
but being opposed by the courts of Vienna and 
Petersburg, another faction proclaimed Angus- 
tus III. (17S3-63), son of Augustus ll.j elector 
of Saxony. 

In consequence of the war, excited on account 
of the French and Austrian influence in Poland*: 
Stanislas was permitted (1737) to use the tUle <f 
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JHny of Polanil, tinJ lo possess the dulchle 
Lorruine and Air, which, after his duaih (17A 
devolved lo Hie cruwn of Fratice. 

Duriiij; ihif reign of Aui{ustii« III. all diet* 
but one {\7'A&) «ei-e dispelled by the IWerum iw. 
lo. A remedy ugainst that evil was sought bi 
eonfed'ralions, or armed assemblies i.f iinbleit 
' the majoTily of votes was deciding, 
whereifi Hie decrees of rlieU requireil iinariimitf 
lioti oT iheii' becoming \c^a.\- Coiifcds- 

iiiuiis could be foi-med by different persoati 
iewa diametrically opposed, so tbtl 
tfcey were c<|ual lo u suspension oF all govero- 
meiit, and were notbin^ else but civil vmv. *rhe 
pxcesits of goveriitneiit were dreadi'd, while those 
resulting from ibe tyranny- of factions or from 
anarchy were looked ax as salutary- While obt- 
dience nat equal to servitude in Russia, tiherfjf 
was but licentiousness in Poland. This countrj 
was at the mercy of povvcrliil obligarchs, who 
considered the moiii strict limitation of monarcha 
as highest wisriom, and who aDpropriaied theni' 
jelves the estates of the crown. Every one of 
ite rieii ndbles hud power to encroach on the te- 

Eiblic, but nobody had power to protect it,^ 
uxury at the side of indigence, privileges at 
the side ol oppression, French superficial fash- 
l^na ai the side of rut^leness, highminded patriot- 
n at the &ide of frivolity and venality, wepa 
fte phenomena in the public life of Potani), at 
"■ "■ This mixture of good anti evil was 

IBrtatening ruin, or promising a restoration to th* 
Epevolecl republic, nccording to ditTrrent views. 
Potand, ceasing to be dependent from Sweden*, 
kecame a play-ball of Itussia- The adminisira^ 
IjioD tmd army were utterly neglected by the i: 
kt^Ugustua 111.; so were all foreign ^ela^MUk 
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Foland coald have been restored durinj^^ the long 
4>eace which it eiijoxed. Tranquillity was consi- 
dered as security : disorders were absent nierelj 
by accident. During the war of seven years^^ in 
which almost whole Kurope was enga^^ed, Poland 
which did not partake tht* i^in, served lo the Rus- 
sian armies as place of refu^^e ; ull complaints 
tgainst their extortions remained unheeded. — ;.' 
France wibhing Poland's conservation was foster- 
ing its anarchy, livery thing was done to excite 
the enemies of the republic or to attract their in- 
lerveniiox. 

Austria and France had agreed to give to the 
Poles a king of lire J^axon electoral family, ^i 
Boon as Augustus III. should die : \mi Frederick 
//. of Prussia and Feter J II, of Russia were 
determined to ptft a Piast (ste page 93) on the 
throne of a nation that yet belieined to be free ancT 
that was proud of beinij t<.e object of such rival- 
ry, JJirujij d plobejan and condemned criminal, 
was |;romoled to the dutchy of Curland by Catfui- 
tine IL^ in spite of the protestations of the Poles 
who had no army to enforce them. Russian 
troops euiered iIm; republic, on pretext of march- 
ing to the Ukrain *, and even of protecting the Po- 
Hsh constitution against king Augustus. Prus- 
bians imita'ed this example, they a6*:essed taxes, 
f)ressed soldiers, and pjii<t either rioiliing for all 
they used or took, or vbey paid with false coins. 
The PoUsh patriots were divided into two 
piarties« to wit : in republicans who were opposed 
to any foreign intervention in the all'airs of the 
republic, as well as to every amelioration or re- 
form of its man^y faults and defects; and in refor- 
mers who not otily admitted, but even solicited the 
Ibreign powers to meddle in the affairs of their 
-4&o«iiitry. These two parties were brought on tb« 
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jBcuiet immediately after the demise of Au^^^^l 
Wur6ft). ^Hi 

One of the Czartoryski came to Waiaaw, escQf^'l 

ted by Kussian troops. He and his salellites 

>Tere in vain opposed by the army of the republi- 

^^^ can party- Though most of the powers had as- 

j^^H ^sured (he republic of the liheriy of election, and 

^^^K though all the pruceediiig; of the ilitt of eonvo- 

^^^M cation (&ee puKe 134^ were intended lobe retidcr-: 

^^H -ed nul, by the velo of Ihc marshal of the 

■ chamber of nuncios himself, .Sdum C. Czarlory- 

ski was elected president of the diet. Th*- vetq 

■waSiof no use now, when it couht have done good; 

kthe diet being held under the protection of c 
"KiTSsian army. Several patriots who had been 
-almost ill treated fpr their opposition, left th^ 
diet, and some went abroaij lo solicit the protec- 
tion of Frederic II., and of other powers : bui 
that kin- was an ally of Russia, while France 
was impotent, Austria hostile, and Great-Britain ; 
faithless. It was then that the tiile of "*in^ 
^ Pritieia," was recognised lo the duke of Prus- 
sia and elector of Brandenburg, and that of "em- 
prtss of al! Jiuisiag" to Catharine. Both these 
"lowers had thus obtained the titles of provitices 
"iftt were belonging lo the Polish republic, by- 
te very same republic. 

After a most disgusting play of vile iniriguej, 

1 tlie part of the agents of Uuasia, Statiiglat 

V'oniatowaki was elected king (2" Aueust 1764), 

"This man of some agreeable qualities had none of 

hone that were required in a king under those ar- 

[uoBS circumstances, in which Poland was pla- 

cdf^bttt as brother-in-law of the Cr.artoryskia. ' 

.S^nd #<tt-lavouriic of Catharine, he was the L> 

l£oolf<in- attaining her aim. The faction of 

,*)^zartoryskis endeavoured (o restrict tl 
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llie tiberitm veto to political matters, to limit the 
tkorbiiarit power of some hi.^h dignitaries and to 
tugmeiu that of the kin.i^. Stanislas established 
f' military school, a canaoti foundry, he undertook 
to embellish Warsaw, and to patronise sciences* 
When the patriots be^ran to hope, Russia oppo- 
Bed all ameliorations, in encouraging all factions, 
fiven Sweden and England Joined Russia and 
i^russia> in favour of the dissidents (as the protes- 
tants and those q( the Greek' c'^'urch were 
caMcd at prese nt ; see page 134), forgetting that 
they themselves were intolerant in religious mat- 
ters. It wa* now too late for the Czirloryskis to 
feel the ill consequences of their trust in foreign 
powers. The abolition of the veto (in the diet 
1766), the increase of taxes and of the army, 
"Were prevented by Russia; the question on the 
dissidents being put in the fore-groiind. Con- 
f^dei-ations of dissidents and of enemies of the 
Idng were formed ancL fostered by Russia and 
Prussia, and vhc general confederation of Radom 
put icbeif under Russian protection. The king 
was compelled to accede to it, by a Russian army 
which overflew the republic. In order to avoid 
tfee fatal etfecis of the veto, the diets were now 
commonly chan.qjed into confederations, where 
the majority of vote: was deciding. In one of 
tliese diets (1767) several great patriots, especi- 
ally Soltt/k, the zealous bishop of Cracow, pro- 
tested most energetically against foreign interven- 
tion in favour of the dissidents ; but their pro- 
ttstaiions weie unawailing, and they were vio- 
f^ntly arrested and transported into the interior 
of Russia* 

A commission was appointed bj the Russian' 
fkriy to make fundamental laws and a new stat^" 
til^ht for the republic (1768). Ail abuses and t't-' * 
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epB «f the constitution were now clad in ihe^aA. 
«f lawB, the veto was restored, togeiher with the 
rights ot the dissenterK. Thus the evil was coupl- 
ed witii gnod. in order to cover the true aim of 
Catharine, which was nnthing else than anarchy 
&nd its consequences : weaicness and ruin of the 
republic. Unfortunately the views of the patriots 
were not the same: some were looking for aid to 
Turkey and France, others lioped to save their 
country by a national insurrection, others again 
by the power of virtue unassisted by arms, St- 
DCTi i'u/fl«J»ftt», together with several of the most 
inspired patriots, farmed the cenfedera lion oj" Bar 
(a town in Podolia), which was composed of some. 
I .partial confederations, and whose members fought 
i ^tiith unexampled courage, for the maintainance 
t of the catholic religion, for libei'ty, and againsj 
foreign rule. No kind of violence, ill -treatment! 
intrigue, and abuse of power was left unpractised 
by the agents of Russia, who were destitute of all 
sentiment of honour. All sacrifices of that cgn- 
federation Avere useless- 'The Russians took all 
military stores under their disposition ; they treat- 
ed the king not ttetter than a subject, and compel- 
led the Polish senate to request Catharine to leave 
her troops in the republic. She was acting, as her 
tgents often proclaimed, but for the happiness of 
mankind, for liberty and tor the weal of Poland. 
. The confederates were treated, at the same lime, 
, 9a rebels, with unpnralelled inhumanity. Both 
belligerent parties maintained themselves mostlj 
4»y robberies, and went from one devastated region 
to the other. 

In answer to the Otoman declaration of war 
(176B), Catharine proclaimed that her aim was the 
defence of the liberties and territories of Po- 
• if|(i^- "To bring in the Tunke. to drive away the 
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jtssians, was like setting fire tn a house, tn drive 



^^rain." The great-vizir liiiH tlie plan to 
sert or P.iian<t, tliat itini^ht be nn more 
a subject Tor ambition or war. 'I'he Turk>i being 
defeated un all points, and Fraiicu seiiili>ig only 
«ome sinill suirts of money anil some oflicers of 
suborilinite rank, to assist the CDtir«<lcratei, no 
great resistance could be opposed to the Russians 
who were, moreover, alliej with the royal Polish 
vmy. Discords and want of discipline amongst 
lie conTederates were still more pprnicious to 
their enterprize. Their act of detlironisation of 
Stanislas was of no consecjuBBce, anil tliough soma 
qf their coancil were visited bv emperor Jostpk^ 
II., at Bperies (in Hungary), alf tHeir plans and, 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. An un- 
snccessful attempt to carry olT Stanislas (jr71)(_ 
with the view ol' putting him at ihe head of tt^~ 
CODfederatioD, was explained as an attempt | 
tsommit regicide. Catharine was shifting ' 

■tended favours and protection fcfim one party <( 

^iiother, according to the events of the war witti 
Torkey, so that Stanislas was alternately .neglect- 
ed or distinguished by his mistress. When the 
patTiolic union, supported by Russia, wns trying 
mcile the king with the confederates iif Bar, 
who 
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fven arrested the prii 



3 the head of that unioq. 

There was no hope of foreign assistance from 
any-where. England was intent on its own inter- 
ests and on the American provinces ,' France be- 
came still more insignificant in the political scale, 
after the fall of the minister Clioiteul (1770) i 
Austria and Prussia eyed each other as natural 
enemies. Prussia was bound to Russia, for fear of 
Austria : the latter was aniiious to prevent a still, 
closer union of the former; so tliat the unsafe sitsia-; . 



lion nr Auslrin anil Prussia inspired them k vK* 

cilUling, timid policy uliicli drgeiit? rated ipito a' 

crimirinl imi-. Frnltric 11. ami Jantph If. had* 

■gre.'d (1769)1(1 ulislain IVom mulUiil liusUMlics, 

in caie ol' nar between oiKer powers, and Joseph 

had declHrtU, aftei-waiila-(I7'70), timt AubIHji wuuld ' 

■ Not pi'imit I» Russia to puas the Danube, and' 

I Aat tlie danger, impendinj; from the Ea*t, cimid 

' be prevenled onl^ by an uninn of PrusBia sviUi 

Austiin; lliatit is expected tliaC Frederic will not' 

refuse his intennediuliun at the court ul* Peters- 

btirg, in Tavuur of peace uith the Purte. Fieileric 

k entered in these view« and proposeil tuCiilharine 
I plan uf pacrr^ing Poland. While negociutiona ' 
M pence were carried on between the Piirte and' 
(tustiiu, H'hicli latter inriisled on extravagant cun- 
idiliiJtis, Austria seized the district <jI J?v« {\17%- 
_ Mepageliaj. Prussia alsii invaded a pait «t Po- 
land, uiider'llre pretest uf punishing tlie Piiles Tor 
ecrtniii offences, hut in reality tu press !>iihliers 
ifltii the Prussian nrmy. to impose contributions of 
MAney and of war-supplies, whicii were paid in' 
TAluelesB coins. 

Catharine fl. seemed verj mucli di;satisBe4~ 

lith tiic proceedings of these two pouer^, antf 

'' reported as liavjng said tn prince Henry o'T' 

, that il' Austria wished to diimrmbtr the 

fiipublic, the other powers had an equal right to' 

Ti the same. Whoever may have pronounced 

Nt the ivord nrdismembermenl, all tliree powen ' 

'*ke culpable therein, it being immaterial 

r of the allies fires the iii'st gun in a war. 

I At at! events, Catharine declaieri to be glad, ir 

I PWdcric should obtain an indemnity fur his per- 

L^Byeriiig friendship, and that she was nut oppnsetf'' 

^ his getting West-Prussia, if it could be >' — * 

Witbout' disturbing the balance of Kuro^a. Tli< 
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•sttrtled at the idea of dismemberment of Polandt. 
Frederic was desirous to connect the parts of hii 
dilacerated kingdom, bj a new acqui!»ition of ter- 
ritory. Kaunitz^ the mii.ister of Maria Theresa^ 
4nd Frederic 11, endeavoured to intermediate, 
peace between Russia and the Porte ; but after 
^any schemes prjjposed on both sides, and not-, 
withstanding some difficulties opposed to a dis- 
-membermeot of Poland by Austria; after a vile, 
intriguing, refined plaj of pt»licj, all three cele- 
brated monarchSf so different in many respects 
iirora each other, agreecl, against their own true 
interest, on the grossest injustice and baseness, 
4hat occurs in recent history : im t\\^ dismember- 
-ment of unoffending Poland £:^tharine (27 Dee. 
1763) and Frederic j(24 Jan. and 24 May, 1764). 
jiad most solemnly declared in favour of the integ-. 
rity and inviolability of the territories and insti-. 
tutions of the Polish republic. Kaunitz who wa* 
pressed between the weak remorses of Maria 
Theresa, and the {imbition and cupidity of Joseph, 
not only neglected to inform France, his allyi^.of 
the project on Poland, but was even willing to 
subject Turkey, another of his recent allies, to 
the same fate. In order to esc4ape any interven- 
tion of other powers, the three spoilers concluded 
the treaty of partition on the ^th Aug, 1772. 
They rejoiced on such an act of gigantic robbery, 
as on a first example in history, where throe di- 
•<ide amongjvt themselves the property of a fourtli 
j>ne. Catharine ha4 reproached to the Poles the 
inactivity of their governjmejit, the want of force 
pf their laws, their ambition and cupidity, with- 
out adding that her own despotic rapacity ha4 
tliost contributed to produce and to fosier the Po- 
Jish anarchy, by all means within her power. The 
tjiree powers declared to be determined to use tb^ 
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UMBt proper anil efTtfctive mc.ins fur rc'cstalilinf* 
lngunlpr,uml tlie iilit ciinslilulion in I'ul^iiil, anif 
fur coiilinnin;; tlic libi^rlitis oT tlie p^iijile (r)un * 
■olid bmU. All I'lik's nere ii-quesleil, iii almndon' 
•lisGurtl Hiiil illuBiiiii, atitl III coiicur witli them 
towarila tlione fiiili), lu wit: in suriviiili-r In iho 
conjuinleil iiiiwf m Hlinost I'oui' tliuusnml Oi-rtnaii' 
equine miles iif if rrilnry. U illiuut awiiiting u re- 
ply, llie allies iiiviiiltil ihe Blinri-s ul tlu'ir gpoilf 

lubjeclH. Frcilfriccoiiipliiinetl ul itijiislice siiller- 
etl IViiin Puljiiit, lie spiike tiT lii<le[iinilie!i ilue sinca 
cenlurifS. «tiil iif llitir inHri-sls fiee p.-jtes ll9 
123), anil c;.IU'it l.invsell a Ugai lultr. AuWria 
decbi-eil iliui 111] iirgucH-nisiir ilie riik'K were niUl- 
out Wfiglil, ili.iT, conaequeiith/, lier o«ri ciuiiitKBrtf 
Aiunilril, iiiiil iluii »>lii.- liiiik tJiit ^mor/prufeequirK- 
lent. 'I'lie cl>i.-t' ileii.ur miiilo hy Austria wnsf 
that llungai-v liHil riniins lo Gnliciii (sec page 105, 
IQG. no, 111. 113) ami Biiliemin lu Uowieciv 
mil Zaiiir (sir pngi:K 108, 117. 119, 121). C'alhK- 
rine pruiiiisrii tn tlie PoUa IlusiiUm lilierly ■nd' 
ill ifiider 



pttlrioliaiii anil firm Hilacliment in 
OUB ruler ; llial, iiewrllieless, the in 
have iheir prtiperlv cnntiscateil. 

The ciinleili-rai>'»iiot' Bar was i 
tiie Hurretiiirr i.C Cl'nc(l^v l«:Suv 
1T7S). anil Ihe rUii-fs .lispiMsed ir 
tries. Canimlr Pulau 
the Tall lI'mx mlit-. I- 
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t an rnit.Bfler 
an.w (<2-i Aprir 

nscu iiilufiirfi^ll COUfl' 

h. one remaimng aftw 
kis, that galiint tleffir- 
rfer III' tzPiHiiicliua. went Id America, anil felf 
t\m ill Ihe cau-e i>r hfi>i|iim near Suvannahi 
Other puli'iuls iinde af Braanau (in Bavaria) a 
tneleaspriitfsiatiiiri ii^ajii»it the i^va^ijul). 

Bustia (iiuk iliv largest purtiun, to wit : »lf 
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€0»niHes East of the rivers Duna, Drutsh and 
Dniepr, about 1975 German square miles (about 
3000 square leagues), with 1,800^000 inhabit 
tants; Austria hud [ar her the most populous share, 
lo wit : Galicia and a portion of Podolia and LiU 
tle-Polandy as far as the Vistula, about 12S0 Ger- 
man square miles (19.^0 square leagues), with a 
population of 2,700,000 souls ; Prussia invaded 
the most commercial region, to wit : Polish Prus- 
sia (with the exception of Danzig and Thorn) and 
the Notec district, about 630 Gern)an square 
miles (960 square leagues), with 416,00 inhabi- 
tants. Althougli all the rest of the republic was 
ensured to the Poles, under the old constitution: 
Russia ruled in it, and the Austrians and Prussians 
continunlly extended their frontiers. 

The three powers resolved to obtain a ratified* 
tion of that invasion from a diet. Their troops 
were in possession ot all Poland 5 Warsiiw in par^ 
ticular was strongly invested ; their ministers 
were ready to direct all the debates, and declared 
that every deputy who opposed their proposals 
should be treated as an enemy of Ids own country^ 
Stanislas, who had brougtit such misfortunes on 
his country, protested in vain, yet he convoked a 
diet, on order of the invaders. This opened on 
the 19 April 1773, and, at finding an opposition oi 
some few patriots, among whom yiiadeus Reyten 
was the must distinguished, the diet Was confe^ 
derated (see pages 14*2, 145), that thepatriots might 
be deprived of their last resource, the liberum 
veto, A creature of the allies, escorted by their 
soldiers, was the marshal (president) of the diet, 
who adjourned it twice, in order to gain time for 
the bribery and intrigues, necessary to attain 
the end aimed at. The public were prevented bj 
fori^igQ soldiers from entering the hall of assemV 
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ly. Six nuncios only persevercil in llieir patrt- 
utic ilett^riiiinntioii nut to yield to tlireat^i viulencer 
or biibery of llie enemies of Poland. Heyttn 
threw liliiiself along ihe dimr-way, witli the view 
o\ preventing the others IVum issuing frum the 
hall ; he was fuund stretched senseless on Ihf 
ftuor, where he has bin thirty-sis hours. ThS 
Wrelclied king, at idst, bein^; threatened with the 
iDOiediate destruction of Warsuw, unles> he gave 
liis sanction to the forced coiifederatiun, yielded 
to the demand nf the foreign minis'ei-B. Notwith- 
standing the redoubled threats of the allies, it wu 
but on the seventeenth May, thut those membera 
who had remained in the diet, permitted that a 
delegation of some individuals be appointed, wli4> 
should regulat*, in conjunction with the three fo- 
reign ministers, the liniitsof the portion lelt to Po' 
land. The treaty ol'partition was, at length, ralified< 
With a view of perpetuating anarchy and coo- 
ftision, effectual precauliona were taken to render 
the devoted country incapable of ever emerging 
IVoTn its deplorable state. The royal power was 
still more reduced by the esiablishnieiit of A 
^•permanent council" of thirty-six, under theno- 
{ninal presidency of the king, but under the real 
authority of the Russian agent. The election oi 
kings from among Polish nobles only, sons or 
grandsons of kings excepted ; the freedoin, inde- 
pendence and republican form of government j 
the etjuilibrium of the three estates (king, senate 
budMueatrian order), maintained by a permanent 
couDCtt) into which the equestrians, hitherto ex- 
cluded from the administralion in the intervals of 
the diets, shall be admitted (consequeatly the li- 
herum veto and all exorbitant privileges of th« 
tobies), were confirmed by Russia. 

Europe was so decrepit, unfeeling and egotist* 
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Ihat the fate of Polam! exciied no mo 
thai ihe princi;)les of eternal rijjht were pcrmrt 
ted to be trannplt'd on, by the verjr persona wbt 
call themselves rulers by ihi grace of God. Bu^ 
the 'Poles themselves were also guilty of ibal fl*''^ 
grant violation of right, in as Tiuch as :liey ' 
rendered themselves capable to be treated in 
such a manner. The fate of Poland proclaims 
to the world the dreadful consequences of self- 
neglect, and of the mjusiicc uihI impruilenee of 
unrestrained liberty in one cla^s cf the nation. 
That many-hiraded liody of ilie republic of no- 
bles never had-an idea af just gevernment, and 
of prudent policy ; after the limitation of the royal 
power, it knew not liberty strengthened by order. 
But this want of the very first conditions of the 
power and stability of empires was a result of 
causes, under the inlluence of which any other 
oaiion would have scarcely attained a higher de- 
gree of development, than the Pules did during 
the flourishing period of iheir history. A nor- 
thern and plain country, re-moved from the sea. 
on the confines of ciTliiza.tion, out of the roads 
of commerce, -open to invasion on every side, wai 
least favourable to a normal development of ha- 
Mts which engender national force (see page 4» 
110), Sweden. Norway and Denmark are more 
northern countries, but their sifuaiion is penin- 
sular. Russia is mostly plain, but besides her 
having been, in pan, the great road of the migra- 
tions, her people had been conquered by the hardf ". 
sons of Scandinavia, and she had more comtneF- 
cial relations with Germans and Scandinavians 
In thcN., and withChazars, Bulgarians. Greeka, 
etc. in the S., than Poland. Th« birth-place of 
civilization have been countries having easy ac- 
cess to the sea, mostly archipelagos, peninoulaa. 
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Thus the E.-Indiea, China, Egypt, Phceni 

Greece, Italy- The sea, rovcring two-thirds of Uw 
globe, coniributed two-thirds to the developTnect 
ofmankinil: separating anil contieciing, at nnce, 
in different respccti, ibe sea is uu indigpenabble 
condition of naiional grealoess. This theme 
being almost inexhaustible, it may suflice to 
allude to some otlier disadvantages, by which 
the Polish nation was prevented from display- 
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with the Romans < 
lime of their glory, certainly not lor long I 
nor in great masnes, the Ltchic Iribea (see page 
91), less able to improve their social and political 
state, on account of ihe reasons stated above, re- 
ceived the elements ol Christianity from the 
hauglity church of Borne (while the Kussians 
obtained theiia from the mure humble and more 
popular patriarchs of Constantinople), and scanty 
seeds of arts and sciences, from the hands of 
thoBQ civilized barbarians, who had occtipied the 
Roman empire. The Germans who had subdued 
all Slavonian tribes of the Wends, were them- 
aelvea modified by the admixture of their blood j 
they were, moreover, constant foes of the Cechs, 
and Lechs for manj centuries. The Teutonic 
knighti wtre net fit teachers of the Poles, neither 
by precept a nor bj example, in the Eatt there were 
tfae Fins (see page 4S) and the Russians, in the 
South the Hungarians (seepage 68), all standing 
almost on the game degree of civilisation with the 
Poles. 

There were, neverttieless, at all times, bbd 
.amongst the Poles, of whom any nation could be 
proud, men distinguished on the field of battle aa 
well as in the arts of peace. Amongst the motlj 
crovrd of degeLeiated sons of unhappy Pot onia, there 
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appeared men to whom the more glorj is due, I 
more their intelligence, courage and peraever&BOl 
were tried by the manifold derects,difficulliej« ' 
obstacles that surrounded them on at! aide 

E)il>aus<ed by so horrible agitations, Poland fi 
in lelhargy; this was styled /ranyuiWi/y by I 
spoilers. But many minds were soon roused from 
tnis supine slate, 'I'he suppremon of the Jrauitt, 
by pupe Clement XIV's hull (1773), furnished 
many revenues and great funds tu the republic, 
which were appropriated to ihc purpose of nnlion- 
ai educalion. A commUsion to superintend this 
work (imitaled since in other countries) was fa- 
Touralile to Ihe national literature, to the study of 
Polish history, and to the cultivation of all talents, 
since so long time neglected in the conntry of Ca- 
pernicuB. Poland was embellished by buildingsj 
manufactories, banks, canals were created by bq- 
veral patriots, in the diet of 1776 the necessity 
«f a nfU' code of laws was recognised, and Andrew 
" to^«Ai was appointed to undertake the great 
This code, proposed tu the diet of 178&, 
ffccommending the emancipaCion of the serfs, the 
nission of the trailing classes, encouraging 
merce, etc., was rejected, and its author was 
luiiced a traitor tu liis country, by the maju- 
!ityoflhe nubles who, backed by Russia, cried 
r«gainst any such attempt on their priTileges. Nor 
w«(e the examples sat by some nobles who eman- 
cipated their subjects, of great use. But political 
journals and pamphlets, treating on the most ur- 
gent necessities of the country {the abolition of 
the litieriin veto, heradity of the throne), were pre- 
paring the minds to a reform, to be undertaken 
at a propitious moment. 

The alliance of Austria and Russia against the 
Corte caused that of England and Prussia against 




lbtecih*o empires. Ruasis was accusing PruHsia' 
«r ill mtenlioiis against Pulan<l,Dnil iiiviletl llie lat- 
ter to an alliance against tlie Porte, Frederic 
Iftllitim II. i.F ■'russia, on tlie conirary, sHsured 
the Pules ul W\s best intentinns, prupusiiig llicin an 
alliance a^ainfit Russip. 'l-'lie Irve palriuts in- 
cliaecl raiher towards tire king of Prussia, wliv 
most solemiil}' assured litem ol liii»'AoRivr^,tn en- 
couraging iliciii,at the sume time-, lu rcrnrin their 
ConBliluliun, ii> unlet- tu he remk'reil able In be hb 
allien. A iliet (opened 6' Oct. 1788; called Itia 
great, or roiwliliilvigi, or four j,tars tliel) confeile- 
rateii since its opening (se-e page N2). pruceeiletf 
to the V urk of independence and-rerurm. Mean- 
time Russia was engaged' in wum against Tuikejr 
and Swtdi-n, and apprehensive lest Poland should 
•scape her ^rasp, she declared lliat anv alteration 
of the inslituiiuns of the permanent euwick shall 
tie considered us a viulation «f treaties. Prussia 
«ncourngeil li^ the contrary, solemnl)- guarantee- 
ing (he independence, inviolability and everj 
an etittr alien of ihc republic. Credulity has ever 
been a Pwllslv neakiiess. Stanislas himself, iha 
vdssbI of [tu»)!tin, began to hnpe-and to court th« 
b-iend^hiporFred. WilMftw II.. In spitL-ofaH 
means einplnjed hy Russia Id dissolve llie diet or 
to compel it to obrdience, llie ]>et'manpnl councH 
■was nbuli^hi^d, a defeoKive and' oilVneive ulliane* 
B Gonclud^l with Pi^^us)<ia, and iJie number rf 
llincio» ivoS'<tuubled,'>ti ordeit to alter the con* 
After many Huesianintiigues, maugrs 
.« vrift^ring behaviour of the wretched king, ilia- 

I ^kKdWi'dishiirmony and disputes were conlinuall; 
kcreasiligin the runstilulini; boily, nnd the new 

tjlOluWtrfMnwBS, at last, adopted t'y llie diet(sv'ith 

«exc^tion of about Iwvlve members, biibed br 

Suatia)) SKurii tu by the king and received witb. 
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greatestjnj by the people: — all indue form (3.^ 
and again 5 May, 1791). It was also adopted, 9 
months hereafter, by all single dietincs. 

The most important articles ot this constitu- 
tion are: The catholic faith is dominant, but all 
other persuasitins are tree, and not excluded from 
any office .^ The persons of the equestrian order 
(nobility) enjoy all ancient privileges, are equal to- 
(til degrees of nobility and amongthemselves. The 
royal free towns are emancipated from the starost- 
eSy govern themselves, are represented in diet; 
the burghers are admitted to all dignities and are 
received in the body of nobles, under certain condi- 
tions. T\\t peasants and villagers are put under the 
protection of the law ; all agreements entered into' 
between them and the proprietors, are mutually 
obliging forever 5 entire liberty is to be enjoyed 
by all settlers coming from foreign countries or by 
those who, being emigrated, would return. Three 
distinct powers compose the government (the /cgfW- 
lative in the states assembled in diet, the executive 
in the king and state- council, the judicial). The 
diet consists ot two chambers, o[ i\\?it of nuncios 
and of that of the senate, where the king is to pre- 
side. Every land-owner has a vote in the elec- 
tion of nuncios. Majority of votes in deciding: the 
liberum veto diVif\ all confederations arc proscribed. 
Ordinary diets shall assemble every two years: 
extraordinary diets, for the revision and nltcrations 
.of the constitution ^hall be held every 25 years. 
The king can carry on negociations with foreign 
courts, but he can not declare war or conclude de- 
finitively any treaty, without the advice of the 
diet. The king \i to be elective in regard to fami- 
lies^ with hereditary succession therein. Tlie fu- 
ture dynasty shall begin with Frederic Augustus^ 
elector of Saxony. The person of the king i< ir^ 
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tiolal)le; lip is nol an absolule monarcli,buHhe1h' 
bberanti ihe lieail of the nation. Fuur commit- 
I (of educalioJi, police, war and exchegver\ 
Uecleil bj the diet, shall assist tlie state-council. 
'All inliabitanls are -defeiiilers of Hieir countrj', 
lourts of districts, of palatinates, of llielhree pro- 
inces (Great-, Little-Poland, and LilHtmiB), for' 
tobUt,&nfl district-courts torjree towns, for peai- 
' tmls, and lor Curland were instituted or ciinlirm' 
ed, all Buburdinate to one supreme comitial Iribu- 
nel which bIibU be citosen at every diet. In nhort, 
all matters concerning; the adminiB[i<BtinR wer« 
regulated by one instrument enlitleil, " Constilu- 
lion of the Sd of May 1791". 

The Bome diet ajipropriatcd to the goTernment 
one-tenth ot the tax from each head nf (lie popula- 
tion, and decreed that the army be increased to 
•lie hundred thousand men. That cunstilutioB 
is the next in age after that of the United Statei 
of America. It was but fourt; years ^aler, that 
Gr^at-Britum reached the liberality of the Polish 
Gonstitut'tOB, with regard to r«ligion ; whilst ths 
nutual relations of both chambers are yet Us» 
clearly drawn tn the French charter, 4han the^ 
were in (he Polish. Considering wW circumslati- 
oea, that constitution, adopted without bluodahed, 
and without the violation of any r^ht rooted in 
historv or of any principle bas«d on theory, is h 
honourable monument el the progress of civilisa- 
tion in Poland. Pox and the great adversaries of 
lUl revolutionary movements, Pitt and Burke, 
were enlhusiastic in their admiration of the con- 
Mitutioti of tite Sd May. I^ng Stanislas mani- 
fested that he would expose his life tu^ maintain it 
and to consolidate thus the happiness of Poland. 
Scedeiic William of Prussia declared, "to be 
4»ppf. to have been able to contribute to the- sup*- 
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)nrt 61 (he liberty ami in(lepenilencenrPutAn(],and' 
Ihat nne uT )ii$ most pleasing-carca (Till be tii main- 
tlin nnJ sdengUien tlic lies wliicli uniie him with 
the Polisli naliiiii (33.1 Maj)." 

But ere Pi)lani] c»irtil enjuy the aiivnntnges of 

■ happj chaitge, it fuund p-dl^nt and latent ene- 

Riies. Allhnugh the intlepenlience, inilioliibltily^ 

tnd new conatitutiim hail been recognised bj 

Prussia and Austna (emperor Leopold 11.) at Pil- 

nitz; although Catharine ha<l proiniacil not to 

support any opponent of that refirtint tieverlho- 

leBs, after the conclusion of peace with Sweden 

(iratl) and (being deserted by Austria) with the 

Otoman Poile (9 Jan. 1792), she declared lieraelf 

against it (May 18) and sent troops to Poland. 

She was not disappointed in expecting a TactiyD 

_.in her favour. Three ambitious noblemen had 

cited her assistance against the new cumtitn- 

I and its adherents ; tfoy signed, together with 

Bly thirteen accomplices, an act of confederacy at 

Jhrgowicz (Ukraine, 14 Miy) lo that ellVct. The 

— -lians proclaimed that they came as ffienda of 

Lncient glorious institulious, lo restore violat- 

I rights and to prelect tlie Ime patri'Jti aswcll, 

I the liberty and inUependence uf the republ^, 

(Kiiist malevolent innovalm-s. Stanislas, oil whom 

t had conferred almost dictah)rial power, 

JkntI who had reiterated his oath on the new con- 

ttitution, premising to be ready tospill his blood 

foi' it, I'dl'again into hi« usual irresolution and 

avoided every iilTensite step against the interest 

ol Riii^siu. Kosciuiko'a (late aid-de camp of 

Wiinliinglon) successliil afiair at Zieltnee (in Vol- 

K' nia. IS June) and his glorious resistance at 
ihunka (17 July ; on llie Bug river, where he 
, withstood with four thousand men and eight can- 
to eighteen thousand oT tha best KuHsian 
(coops, with fourty cannons, before taking a hg a- 
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tblereCreni}an<] olher heroic tieeils of the Pd 
were ot" no aviiil. The wretcheti king wi-ut« 
the empress, ofttfiing to make llie grand -iluke C 
sUntine his successor ; but he received the i 

tojoia the 'rorgowiczans"ir lie wished tlia 

call herself his sisterand friendlj neighbour."' Hor. 
signed the act of theconrederatea.cundemiting the 
decrees of the constituling diet, aa pernicious to 
the stale, as overturning the sacred laws of the rs- 
publicand as establishing a inonarc/to-i^emoera/t* 
constilulion. Puland wag once more in the pnw- 
er of Russia; the army wa» disbanded, without ob-.— 
taining the arrears of their pay, and the 
tants were cnmpelled to accede to said confcdel 
tion. Litwania protesied against the procee " 
of the native enemies of I'oland, who were gurfl 
with RuBHian gold, and treated, at the same, iq 
contempt bjr ihcir employers. The creeping i 
lenselesa flatteries poured on Catharine by I 
traitors, were equalled by their cupidity ao^J 
the excesses of Russians. 

Joseph II. had declared "that he would 
permit that a shrub be taken from Poland," 
Frederic William II. hud made an alliance \ 
the republic (see page 156^ ko that the pntrij 
hoped to obt.^in assistance li-btn Leopold II. (^ 
successor orjosephj.ahigh-niinded ranniircli, ) 
from said ally. ..But Leopold died and the Pfj| 
sian stated "that he never thought of sippqE' 
"or prutecting the new constitution f tlmt-\ 
" stale of things has entirely changed since ihe^ 
liance." Vet the same kieg hid made a new co^ 
slitution the condition oF (hat alliance; he h^ 
fully approved uf said cotistitutlon, as a u'lVe 14 
r^gi^ar one; and when tUe casfs Jbederii a\ 
the same ally blamed the Tramers of that vei 
Btitution, and excused himielf with manijek I 
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("he French levolui 
a rogen. 
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1 had -bee 
ijeil (jrilei- of tliinj^ 
aiiier too bluudy nnJ ei 
II lire part uf nil moiiarc 
mucli so lliat tiiey thtmselves liecams 
«jual in vitfleirce tn the terrorists. Afraid of 
France, the king of Pijssia, setiilhig tliwps into 
PoIiikI, issueit u declare I ion, in which U tlated 
Rmongst many unlair nssertions, thai the unter- 
"prir.cc »( tht French Ja'-.obin enii-iGarieb are most 
"powerfully seconried in Pulantt. ami- being ne- 
*«es>ilal«rf, ill conibinatiDnM'UliiheHlficil cimrts, 
•<|o cuntintiB the (frwich) war,acii being on the 
't«ve (ft' iijien'm^ a campargn, measurers verc con- 
*' cerled with thosu courts which cimM nut lorbear 
**ovvniih2; that from siiunil iwilicy it eIii>u1iI not ba 
«'<Blli"vei1 that the fiKlioiix tthnulii be NuHered tu 
•i-be Tree in PiM^nrl. Hi-i nmips are tn eiiver his 
• t'territwi^B, ti>su|ipress iIk' id dit/msefl incenUia- 
"Ties, to Testiire ami inaiiiiHin order anil Iron* 
*»-5wi//i(</, erti;." (16 Jan. 1793). 

When-ihv Rusniiiti niitii»terM'as a 
Tar«n«icy.aiis (m «hum Cuihiirine hail prom 
Ihe iiivivlabilily til the repnbliciin territory). ' ^ 
the Pi u»).ians entered Grt'ut-F»lan<l, he feigned tl, 
be ignurant of the reasiin ami replied ihat " the 
«mpreHi« is ciihi'r in favour of ihe P.ileii <m- in that 
of Pruseia : in the firsi case, hei' prirtectiiin »ouI<l 
be suflicieni, anil in tlie Isller every oppositioo 
to Prussia would be useless." Prussia had since 
long time the iie«ire «f oblninin^ lire elites of 
Thorn and Dflnzig, but it was opposed by Russia. 
The alliMice of the Pmish repubKe with Prussia 
kad been cimcludeil "iih the view of preventing an 
tppruBcli iiF the Russlun tn the Prussian court* 
(Which latter had reieived propnsaU of obtaiaM| 
~ Ecat'Puianil, in case it sliuuld be neutral ttuli| 
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'Af. TlieconfeilerBtessf Targo- 
111 w began to repent tiieir rash- 
ind they issueij a protestation against th* 
Prussian invaaiun, wouiut up wiili bombastic pr«- 
(fiBtims af patriotism (Grotliio, 3 Feb.). Danzig 
|«As enierfd by Prussjun trniip», "as the seat of 
uiliidous sect" (34 Feb. ). Frands II., empe- 
ftor ol' Germany, (Jcclared that, "although we do 
iiiterrere in the (iumestic cunceins of Po- 
■' land, yet we are bound to »ee that no cone erted 
• < measures Hgaiiist those lawful rdalioni (of PruR- 
•*Bia in Poland) ^liould lie tolerated in our hart- 
"dilar,/ (?) dominions (14 Feb.)," 

By an ukase read in all churches (27 March> 
Calharinc-saitl that '* her entleavouj's to ntaintain 
" peace antl freedom amongst her neighlmura, 
•'have been attended wiih mnumtruble losses.— 
'' She has bten pl<-u&ed to lake under her sitaj 
' 'oland. Frederick William is- 
sued also a miinifi,sio (^3 March), staling, hi). 
' iteatioii of srizing Gieal-Poland, since "the 
■afeiy of ills siatesdid require, lo set to the re- 
public of Poland such boundaries which ire 
mosi cumpaiible wiih ber interior stren);th and' 
"«tuutk(n, and lo Eacilitale to her the ways and 
"means of procuring, withooi prejudice of.het 
'♦liberty, a well-ordained, solid and active fonm 
"of governmeni, etc.." !n a Russian declarl- 
■ (a April), ihe P.>le3 are accused lor catab- 
clubs ijf Jacohinea, and, therefore, the re-. 
" is lo be confined in narrower boundtf 
listence and proportions 
lediary nower besi, and 
her the means of secur- 
prejudicing her former 
ajeuies invite the Polish 
soon as possible, in & di* 
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E, tu the end of pruceeding to an amicable rtg. 
ation concerning this ubject (//i« stcond pai. 
-*0ion), " and lo concur wiih lire saluiary inten- 
"**tion ihey have, lov securing \a her in fuiure a 
" ntHie of indiiturbed ptace, fiKcd on a »lable and 
"solid basia." There the pairieis are accuser) 
as having '* durst to speak of Sicilian vespers, 
"threatening the Russians." 

History had been abused and perrcrted, to cd- 
I'erlhe injustice of the first partition (see page 
130), and now il\e defence of the genuine prind- 
plt& of government and of sodely was put in 
contribution, to excuse the eerand dismernber' 
ment. Uut at this time the excesses of Jacobinism 
had not yet attained their highest degree in 
France ! And its principles were diametrically 
opposed to ibo^n a( ihe conslilulion of the 3 of May 
179\. The French reform was made by the 
tiers-etat, whilst it has been intended to be done 
by the, nobilily in Poland. The tendency of the 
French revolution was democratic and republican, 
wbiie that of ibe Polish reform was aristocTaiic 
and monarchic. M»htt called the Polish conati* 
tution a tyrannic one, while the Polish noblemen 
had the greatest horror of Jacobinism. 

The first dismemberment had been occasioned 
by the self-neglect and anarchy of the Poles (see 
page 153) : but now, when they had got the start 
of their neighbours in the development of Ibe 
principles of a regular government, they were 
crushed, instead of being assisted to ripen the 
fruits of iheir new constitution. The friendship 
and alliance of the Poles had been courted, in or- 
der to be used as means of deceiving them. — 
They had been compelled to make steps, for 
which they were condemned afterwards. They 
were represented as thinking and intending wh)~ ' 
had never entered in their views. 



- Stanislas, despUed by Poles, ilMreated by Hu<- 
sians, excused himself for having acceded lo (he 
Tar^owicB-aet, with liia btlievc to secure thereby 
Poland's inviulability. His di^ottiiion Id abdi- 
cate now was overcorne by the menace af Catha- 
rine, ihat she wouki not gram him a xafu retreai. 
The permanent council (see page i6"JJ was re-c*- 
tabliblicd, and a diet was convoked at Grotintr, 
both on the command of the foreinn ministers- — 
To ensure a majority, laws (lancita) were passei^. 
excluding, from being- elected as nuncii, not only 
(hose who had done nothing fur the confederacy, 
or something for the ncvt constitution, b<it also 
all inhabitants nf the portions destii>ed to be torn 
from the republic. On the contfary. virluoKS men 
who had been persecuted as criminals, were atl- 
Tuitteit to be elected, and, moreover, Russian 
garrisons were put in all the places appoiuted 
for tl>e dieiires. 

The /«.!( diet was opened (17 Jitne I79S) ami 
jBtanislas recommended negociaiioti as the only 
s of procuring any alleviation of the troN- 
Thc foreign ministers insisted on the com- 
pliance with the demands of their sovorcigHs. — 
RuSsin demanded, with threats, the signature ef 
■ treaty ceding her a portion of ihe republic. — 
The diet had yet some patriolisnt, although it 
has been artfully picked, and Stanislas was high- 
k ly alarmed at its intractability. Some thought 
that by making Ihe concessions to Russia th^ 
would avoid those which Prussia ret|uired. A 
deputation to treat with Russia was empowered 
by 73 voices against 30, and after some debate, 
Ihe disgraceful treaty of cession was signed 
L-(A3 July}. Next day similar concessions w 
remanded by Prussia. Humiliated as the Pi 
i, they could not siiGe their indignaiiott) 
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^HlBef ick William's bypocrisy and treachery, Ktti 
^VH^ vented their wrath in imprecaiions against 
kim aod in reproaches made to Stanislas. The 
Russian minister insisted on the immediate rati- 
Bcation of the treali/ ef cession and informed the 
stalest that to prevent tumult, he should order 
two bataUiont of grenadiers wilh four pieces of 
tannon to eurround the hall of the diet. This 
was done, no person was suffered to go out, ni> 
armed nuncio was permiued to enter, and 
Russian armed officers and soldiers were to 
prevent the deputies even from moving from their 
seat3' Sievers, the Russian minister, said that 
he thus insured a perfect freedom of debate. — 
Some few members still raised their voices ; four 
■were consequently arrested, maugre the protest 
of the diet, to which Sievers replied " that he 
would teach litem thai first of laws how to respeet 
aovereigns." An obstinate and unanimous «- 
lence being the answer of the diet, the Rusttian 
general iul'armed them, that they must remain 
in that hall aniil they acceded to the demands 
and that, if this failed, he should use rigour. — 
Not a mouth was opened. After mid-night a de- 
tachment of soldiers who had been ordered t9 
retire, was called in, when a traitorous nuncitt 
{Jnkwilz') proposed, that silence should beco 
dered as a con(en( to the proposition. The qi 
tion, if the treaty should be signed without re 
vation, was three times repealed, and not beii 
answered, that instrument of spoliation by Pi': 
sia was signed (5 September). 

These violent proceedings were recorded 
the acts of the diet, where it is said (24 Seplei 
ber) "that bein^ unable, even by the sacrifice 
" our lives, to relieve our country from the y 
"of its oppressorsi we consigrt U to posterity, 
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"tmaling that means majr then be round to rea- 
"cue Poland from oppression and slavery.*' Ne- 
feriheleas, the republic put itself under tlie pro- 
tection of the benevolent empress of all Bussiiis.— 
This diet of Grodno, ihe epoch of Poland's an- 
nihilatioTit was turbulent in its subsequent sit- 
tings, in which a eanitiCulioa was framed, for the 
remains of the republic- Although it was done 
without any guarantee, the control of Russia wai 
admitted in a treaty uf alliance. Id the long 
last sitting (from 23 to 24 November) the elates 
received a eongratulation of Prussia on said al- 
liance with Russia' Catharine was bes;ged lo 
pardon the republic for the fault committed by 
fier /cite i^iflf, in re-establishing a military decora- 
tion that had been instituted by the diet of War- 
saw 1701. By ihin 'econd partitivn Russia took 
more than 4ooo German square miles, with more 
thpn three millions of inhabitants ; PrusHia about 
1000 German square miles, with 1,100,000 inha- 
bitants, calling this acquisilion South-PruBsia. — 
kThn remainder (4,400 m. with 3,400,000 inhabU 
tanls) was yet entitled "republic of Poland, ''~~ 
The limits were not definitively marked out ; mili- 
tary possession was the only tenure. As uiiial, 
the rest was insured by Catharine, as independent, 
mnder the sway of her ambassador The treaty 
of cession was executed on the 14 of October, 

Not only were the acts of the constituting di- 
et publicly annulled, but it was declared as not 
liaring existed. Poland fell guiltless, without 
having provoked her neighbours, at the very tno- i 
ment of her'intended palingenesis, a victim of tbe | 
duplicity of Prussia and of the ambition of Rus- ' 
sia. Unfortunately she wai able to be treated in i 
such ft manner, having delayed the developaMtaH 
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tit popular itrmglh, till her resources were WVi 
ntuch eKhaasled. Constiiuliona however fine^ 
wrhien on parchment can not heal diaeaies that 
■re rooied in a deranged conslilution or the bodjr 
polilic ! 

Those Poles who were devoted to liberty were 
now Wandering in foreiijn lands, carryinR with 
ihem hearts which yearned for their fatherland ; 
tbey went chiefly to Dresden and Leipzig, The 
rudeness, hypocrisy and slineas of the Russian 
ambassador, and the impudent and haughty de- 
meanour of the Moscoviies were loo much for 
bein),' endured even by the timid and willingiess 
Poles. Tliaddtus Koseiuixko (see page 150; born 
at Afereezewscsyzna, in Liiwania, 12 February 
1746 ; American and Polish general, French ci- 
tizen, etc.), KoUontay (the chiel-frainer of tke 
coitsiitution of 3d Miy) and several other conspi- 
cuous patriots Waited lor a favorable juncture to 
unsheath the sword once more for their country. 
Called upon by their friends in Poland, they were 
obliged to hasten iheir plans, leaving to Provi- 
dence the issue of (he most rash enterprise. Tli« 
opponents of the intended insurrection argued as 
follows: thai the nobles cared more about their 
privileges, than about the independence of Po- 
land, being slaves and tyrants at once ; that the 
wild heroism of the Poles had lessened, before 
the art of war became known } that the torpor of 
the people, resuliingfrom long-lasting tyranny, 
was either invincible, or that it would give place 
to enthusiasm which was dreaded by the masters j 
that a long-lasiing peace, interrupted but by an- 
archy and single bkiimlshes, had deprived the 
nobles of the force of perseverance and of the 
habit of making sacriRces ; etc. The frtenda 
.'st on iDsurrectioo, on the other side, heightened 







tfieir coura^ by the hope placed in other pgwera, 
"which they supposed to be afraid of Russia's 
preponderasce ; they eipecteci neutraliiy from 
Austria, a diversion from Sweden and the Su- 
blime Pone ; they ailribuied more spirit of life 
to the people, higher mind to ih£ nobles; they 
liaaiened the explosion, before honour itself, their 
sole ble&sLng, should be lost.. 

Persecutions of the innocent aod suspected, 
trans portion 3 of peasantry into Russia; and eve- 
ry kind of insult Glled the Polish hearts with a. 
desire of revenge- An unanimous, plot was ex- 
tended all over the kingdom ; it was maturing 
for several weeks wiitiout being betrayed, thotigb 
it comprehended women, youths, Jews and bank- 
ers. Unfortunately the explosion was- forestal- 
led. A Russian order issued for the reduction of 
the Polish army,, from about 30,000 to the half, 
without even paying the arrears due to them, 
*" IS the signal for throwing otT the galling yoke. 

Madalinaki, instead of disbanding his cavalry 
■at Pultusk, entered the portion of Poland occu- 
.pied by Prussia (lo March l"64), where he made 
^%everal prisoners and exacted contributions. He 
and other officers and troops hastened to Cracow. 
The Russian plenipoteritiary- at Ending that his 
arders, to arrest all suspected persons, were not 
executed, concentrated his troops in Warsaw.— 
So»tiuizko reached Cracovi (night of 33 and M 
^arch), and was proclaimed generalissimo {Na- 
tetlnikj with illimiied dictatorial poirtr to do every 
thing towards the we(U of the people, which. U the 
'■mpremt late. His power was absolute in the 
command of the armies, and in the regulatioti of 
■11 aflairs civil and political ; he was, howeveri 
ta appoint a naiioiuu council by his own wiUi^ 
%e was also empowered to nominate a auccei 
y^o waa to be subordinate to that council. 
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All men able to bear arms took an u&tli, that 
Terjr night, on the ^^tandard of John Snbieski (see 
page 140). A property-tax was assessed, and the 
estates of the traitors to Poland were proclaimed 
as being forreited. 'I'hc dictator issued a procla 
mation (24 March), some Btrikiog passagess ol 
rfhich are •■ " our hope is in the conlempt of death, 
Tht first step to bteak the yoke ia the deteTmiita- 
lion to become free, and to know our strength is 
Ike first step to victory. Who is not for us is 
against us." The constitution of the third ol 
May, 1791, was sworn to with greataoleninitj (20 
March). The dominions of the emperor ot Ger- 
many and king of Hungary were ordered to be 
respected. Kosciuszkn started towards Warsaw 
f I April) with about four thousand regular sol- 
diers and wilh peasants who were armed with 
tcythes, pikes, etc.. After the defeat of a Rus- 
sian body (4 April, near, RaduTiiice), he return- 
rd toCracov? which was fortified againatan aggres- 
sion menaced from' Prussia and Austria, 

Ring Stanislas was ordered to declare himself 
against the insurgents [i April), the Polish garrison 
at IP'artaia was to be disarmed, the military slures 
were to be seized, lire was to be set to the city, 
and the king was to be carried off by the Rus- 
sians. These designs having transpired, the peo- 
ple rose to assist the Polish troops (17 April). Plie ' 
bloody contest, against about eight thousand Rus- 
sians, lasted over two days and terminated with 
the victory of the Poles, whose character was 
imalloyed by discreditable feelings. All money 
found in the Imuse of the Russian miniitler wax 
brought to the Polish authorities; the Russians 
takeu prisoners were humanely treated ; the for- 
eig;n residents were left unmolested ; the peo|rf^^ 
Llatd down their arms. Warsaw acceded t» r^^ 
13» 



-neasures that had been taken at Cracow. Skibo- 
gitia (16 April), the citj of Wilna {23 April) and- 
man^ other cities and districts rose and joined 
the insurrection of Kosciuszko. The king was 
watched, in order to prevent his escape. 

Kosciuszkojby calling lhepe«san(s to arms, gave 
umbrage to the noble land-owners. The organisa- 
tion of the people was mare dilGcult, than he had 
imagined, their moral force not being in proposi- 
tion to their physical strength. The nobility, on 
the contrary, were too confident in their force, 
and nut obedient enough. Kosciuszko was too 
mild, as to be able to keep in unison all unwieldy 
ekincnts. The spirit of faction began to rise at 
Warsaw, and the populace became restlees. Bein^ 
ignorant that a Russian body had been reinTorceu 
by twenty thousand Prussians, under the com- 
mand of their king, Kosciuszko engaged himself 
(S June) near SczczeJcociny, and though thrown 
by a force treble his own, he continued his march 
towards Warsaw in good order. Another body 
1^ of the patriots suB'ered also a defeat near Ckelm 
t£8 June) and was thrown back on Lublin. Cra- 
^cow was surrendered to the Prussians (15 June), 

A supreme national council oi eighth members 

had been instituted (10 May), but its authroity 

was not very efficient. A stain on the history of 

the insurrection was the 2dth of June, when ae* 

—^eral prisoners, accused of treachery, were mur- 

I Sertd by the populace of Warsaw. Kosciuszko 

r4)r4«l$d the esecutien of the ring -leaders. 

'. AiAtrians entered also Poland, wiihout opposi- 

'iioii (SO June). In the meantime the Prnssiant 

'^ «.nd Russians, as well as Kosciuszko who march- 

'ie left bank of the Vistula, continue)) J 

ti Warsaw. All means used ) 



^Vs Teaching the capilfti (10 July), were useless; 
The fortification or the citj was now continu- 
ed with the greatest zeal bj all inhabitants,^ 
iadies not excepted. The siege of Warsaw, bjr 
about fiftj thousand Prussians under Frederio- 
Wiliiam XL, and bj nine thousand Russians, dis- 
tin^ished bj manj heroic deeds of the Poles, 
and resisted bj the activitj and providence of 
the dictator, was unexpectedly raised by the 
Prussian king (5 Sept.). This sudden retreat 
was caused by the news of an insurrection in 
South' Prussia, where the Prussian yoke was even 
more hard than that of Russia, since oppression 
was connected with endeavours to suppress th« 
Polish language^ 

The insurrection in this most ancient Lech ie 
country (the seat of the genuine Poles, the first 
nucleus of the l^lish empire, the cradle of the 
Piasts, see pages 64, 91, 92) relieved Warsaw, 
by intercepting the ammunitions of the Prussians; 
but it tencied only to increase the. cruel treatment 
experienced from the master. Although the great- 
est part of South- Prussia cam« in the possession 
of the patriots, chiefly by the assistance of Bom- 
browski and MadaiifiskU the attempt of breaking 
the chains contributed but to render them still 
heavier. 

In Litwania the good cause was thriving stili 
less prosperously ; Wilna ha-d fallen into the 
hands of the Russians {12 Aug.), and nearly alt 
the rest of the province shared this fate. Suwarow 
had been ordered by Catharine to march to War- 
saw, against the ungrateful Poles who had mista- 
ken her benevglence, and broken the alliance, by 
which all advantages were on their side. This 
bold Russian general advanced most rapidly from 
ibft^frontiers of Turkey, and threw a Polish^ body 



Bear Krvpczyct, in spite of ite galant resi^jtaiin 
(17, le Sept.). The road to Warsaw being thoa 
laid open, Xusciugzko advanced to support the 
lljing corpa, and to resist the Russiaiia ; but Fer- 
Bcn's Russian corps, which had besieged Wnrsaw, 
was advancing Trom the palatinate ul' i^andomir, 
to jflin Suwarow. In order to prevent this junc- 
tion, Kosciuszko returned to Maciejowice (7 Oct.) 
with eight thousand men, after having confideil 
the command of the chief-armj to PoniatowtH 
(nephew of the king, late generalissimo), and that 
of the Litwan forces to Alokranowaki. 

Intending to attack Fersen, and hoping to be 
supported during the action b; Poninski who 
ought to have kept oB' the enemy, ICusciuB-^ko in- 
trenched himself in an elevatad position, Hia 
plan becoming known to the Russians, he was at- 
tacked, though he wished to avoid the fight in 
consequence of the non-arrival of said succour. 
Twice were the vigourous attacks repulsed and 
success was wavvring at the third, when Suwar- 
ow's corps superiorin nuniUer, discipline and am- 
I 'munition, appeared on the tield. The Polish infau- 
)tttj could net wilhstand, the cnvalry could not be 
secured. Ever in the hottest part of the engage- 
ment, Koaciuszko had three horses shot under 
him, and was felled to the ground by the lance of 
a Kosak. Recovering, he mounted again and 
hastened to rally his flying cavalry, but missing 
tiie way, his horse tumbled in leaping over a ditch. 
I A cut of a sabre in the neck, and a liirust of s 
I'^ce exhausted his force. He sighed "/Vm'* 
\;£cloniasi" i^\0 Oct.) and fell senseless to the 
Tbund. Hi* companions were killed or taken 
LanWners : Kniaziewicz, Sierakowski, Kaminski, 
paSenieewicz, were among the latttr. The dictatot^ 
ikt recog;nized, notwithstanding the ptr- "* 
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Iris UHifurni. Respected even by Kosaks, he wu 
carried by tlieai. on lances, to Fersen'who treat- 
ed him witb kindoess. As soon as be was able 
to travel, Suwarow sent bim to the Russian head- 
quarter near Kiew, whence he was convejetl to 
Petersburg. He was inipnsoned in a strong dun- 
seon,. from which he was released bj emperor 
Vcoil T. (1796), on the promise never to draw his 
svord against Russia. He paid a visit to th« 
United States (17B7) and to Washington tt Mount 
Vernoii, returned next year to France, anil relir- 
<d, at last to Soleure in Switzerland, whei-e he. 
died on the 15th October, 18)7. 

The news of K.oacius7.ko'a captivity was receiv- 
ed as the annnuncement of Poland's end. Th» 
Poles seemed all. paralysed. A Polish corps wai 
again defeated. Pragi was hastily ("nrlified, the 
tn-equipped army concentred near Warsaw. Su- 
warow hastened to take Warsaw, ere the king of 
Pruseiashould. arrive. Praga was cairieil by the 
butcher of Isinaii (i Nov.) who commanded fi)«r 
ty thousand good tcnops, agamst ten thimsaM 
Poles under Zajoncztk. In a horrible carnaj 
eight thousand Pules perished sword in hand,~in 
the bridge over the Vistula being broken, fiFCe 
thousand inhabitants were left behind, of whom- 
the greatest part were cut dftwn, o 
houses, or drowned in the river (4 Nov. ). Ignai;^ 
Polokoci; oneof the chiel-aupporlers of the co f - 
Btitution of the 3d of May, ottered his head J 
8uwarow, in propitiaitioo for his country^ "" 
since this moment the murdering ceased, 

Warsaw capitulated (8 November 1704) an3 
was entered ilie next day by the Russians. A pari 
af the Polish army, witli some authors of the 
revolution, had quitted the ciiy, bui being purau-> 
^d, it TTHs dispersed or lurreidercd. In spite f^ 
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(He cafiiiuUtion, all patriots of conseqtionce^ 
aent lo Peieriburg or to Siberia. Frederick V 
liam II. punished ihc insurgents, »^ if ttiey lift< 
been Ilia own subjects, and Francii II. WM 
acsrccly less humane ; boili dooming ihr patrioti 
lo prison in fortMsaes. Confiscaiiun ol' tlie «■- 
tatea was also noi apaird- Tlie archives of Po- 
land and Litwania, togeilier ^fiih the sjilcDdid 
Ubrari/ o/ Zaluiki, wfVK iTxn^paneil lo WarsaWi 
and the loriner were, at last, divided btiwpeti the 
three pariitioning powers. 

Ouihe 3d of January 1795, a declaraiion of 
rtie thi'ee powers, aimounciTii; their iniemiwn (o 
divide the republic, was published ; on the 24(h 
of Octuber of Ihc same year, the trtuly for tfu 
third pftrtilion was coticluded, but the arrange- 
ment as to the limiia was not settled till ihc 2ln 
of Octiiber 1796, By ibis last parliiion even the 
name of Poland disappeared Irom the map at' 
Europe- liuitia incurporaied to hrrself th* 
countries Bast of the rivers Bug and NiemeB, 
iBg Wilna; Austria ihe greatest part of 
intry laying between the Bug ami Vi«t«la 
, «nd all t^al is S. or the Pilica river, corilainivt 
' Cracow ; and Prussia took all ihe rest, contaitt- 
I tag Warsaw- 
King Slanisltu, who had adopted tl.e epithet of 
Augustus (which the Germans iranslate with 
t ttl 9v(i(tj6, augmeiUer of the empire j >ee 
!8., 144), was onleied to go lo Grodno, 
whei^ he signed an act of abdicallon (23 Nuvefli- 
her 1795), on the amiiversary day of his coronm- 
tion. This act was jir«senled lo Caihai'itie oa 
her name-day. An annual pension was granted 
to him and his dcbis were paid. On Cailiaritie** 

:mherl796). he weni 
where heended his unhappy life (l3 Feb. 
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FIFTH PERIOD. Koieiuszko's device 
"liberty, inlegrily, iHdependeneet" and his » 
tong : *' Poland is not ytt dead," coniinuetl m 
inspire the patriots. All poLliol parlies of 
Europe were iliDerenily interested in Polaiiil's 
fate. All pittriots who had t>ce[) able to escape 
ihe grasp cil'ihe ibree powers, scattered in ditler- 
ent couuiries, cliieGf in France, Sweden, and 
Turlie^, which they considered as naiural friends 
of the Poles. Venice, Florence and Paris vrere 
Ihe meeting-places of ihe principal patriots. By 
means of Bans, the Polish agent at Paris, a con- 
federacy was formed, which corresponded with 
another at Venice. England was not favourable 
to the Poles, being in friendship with their ene- 
mies- The treaty of peace between the French 
republic and Prussia (Basle, April, 1785) manifes- 
lad the insincerity of all promises held out by 
the French. But the war against Austria being 
continued, the Polish emifiTants resolved lo 
fight against her. Paul of Russia, and Ihe K.ing 
ot Prussia had abated in their persecutions, but 
Auslria [icrsevered in her cruel policy. Never- 
theless a confederacy was formed at Cracow, cor- 
responding with that at Paris. An invasion was 
contemplated to be made in Austrian Poland, 
from Moldavia. The Uivan was solicited to 
support the platis of the patriots, but without ef- 
fect. Bumbrowilci had twice the intention of 
cutting himself through Germany and of juinin| 
the French (already 1703, and after Praga's des- 
truction). Declining all splendid offers to engage 
him in Russian or Prussian service, he proposed 
to the /Jtrcc/orj/ to form Polith Ugioni, but the 
French constitution not allowing any foreign 
troops to be taken into service, he concluded, 
niihibciid ot Bonigiurle, the victor, aconveation 
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with the Cia-^lpine republic (Milkn rth Jtunisty, 
1797), These legions kepttheir national cos* 
lumc) butihey adopted the Frencli cockade and 
ep»ukis wiiU the lialian insci-iplion: "I'ree men 
lire brotJurt." 

>iolfft'li3iaTiding all obstacies, the Poles of all 
vanks eagerly flocked, even from the banks of ih« 
Dnicpr, lu join Doinbrowski, whose corps was 
also filled by Polish deseriers and prisonei-s of Ihe 
Austrian army. They were soon employed to quell 
the insurrection near Mantua. Dombrowski in- 
tended to penetrate with Sooo men, through Uun- 
Kury. into Galicia, when the treaty of Leobm 
(signed 18 April, 1797), preliminary to ihe peace 
of Campo Formio (October 5rd) with AustriaT 
rendered these hopes chimerical. 

The Polish legions formed still part of the 

Icprps which lerminaied the exiiiience of the obli- 
Mrchial republic of Venice. The consttttUing 
Se( (limited on the 29ih May, 1791, see page 
(56) was convoked at Minn, but the agents sent 
Id Poland were intercepted. Bonaparte replied 
|b a solicitation for an admission of a Polisli re- 
presentative in the Congress of Raatadt : " ihe 
wishes of every friend of liberty are for the brav* 
Poles, but their re-establishment depends from 
time and destiny." The prospects of the patriots j 
were since now limited to military exploits. To- • 
wards the close of 1797, they numbered 7146 
^inen, formed into two corps, commanded by Knta- 
rrieioic* (see page 172) and by Widkorski, Al- 
' though being; neither clad nor paid, but doing 
hardest service, they fought without murmurinp. 
In the war ugainst the Pope, Dombroski entered 
f Rome (3 May 1798). The trophies of Sobietki 
le at the rescue of \ienna (see [ 
e offered to hira : tbe standard of i 



It) which hid beea depuslted at Lerello, after; 
rds always accompanied the head-quarter qI' 
•%bt legions } and ihe sword of Sobii'iki was seni 
It) K.osduii7.ko. 

Legions were also formed during Ihe epliem«- 
ral Soman repitblic. In consequence of Ihe great 
Krrices rendered ill the Napolitaii u-ar (ITSS), 
Kniaztewicz was sent to present to the Directory 
the banners taken from itieenem^. Inllieiiext 
campaign against iheUussians and AustrianS) un- 
der Suwarow's command, ihe second Ifgion had to 
lustaiu iheJT onset at Mantua, After ihe bloo- 
dy days of 26 March and 5 April, 1799, out of 
4000 baiely one half returned to the eitadel j 
and there remained but 800, when it capilalalrd 
(28 JulyJ. By a Secret priicle all Austrian deser- 
ters were given up, VVielhorski not excepted; and 
only 150 returned to France out of the whole le- 
gion. The ftTst legion under Dombrowski had 
been ordered from Naples to Florence, but before 
arriving, ihe Italian army was already defeated 
and Toscana was in full insurrection. After 
reaching Florence, through many obstacles, he 
waa ordered to render himself tnaster of ihc 
roada in the Appennines and afierwards to com- 
mand the left wing. The days 17, IS, etc. of June 
were fatal to the Poles on ihe Trcbbia, where 
they furiously fought against the butcher of I'ra- 
L gs-^lee page 173). The French army turned to- 
f wairda Genoa. The first legion was almost anni- 
hilated at JVoui {15 August), and in the subse- 
. ^lieni reveries of the nrpubtican army, until their 
* victory of Zurich (10 September), after whic)^ 
the Kuseiani seceded from the roaliiion. 

TbcCis- Alpine republic ceasing lo exist, Bontii 

Mr/I beinK fa'sed to ihe consulate (it Novtmbepa 

Tlbelawsihat excluded foreigner! from '" 
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I'rcnch umj being abolished. Dombrowski ob* 
<ained leave to raise a new corjjs entitled Jiril 
legion, composed of infanlry ani! artillery. Knia- 
Eiewicz was also commissioned lo raise a corps 
of cavalry. Tor ihe legion of I he Danube. 

The Pyramides had also been witness of Polisii 
devotion to the cause of ilie French, from whom 
ihcy hoped the restoration of their country. 5^^- 
kowski, aid de camp of Bonaparte and mem- 
ber of the institute of Great Cairo, fell in (he 
insurreclion of this city. General Zajonczek 
(sec pai;e 173) distinguished himself also in 
Kgypt. 

Prom Marseille the headquarter of Dom- 
browski was transferred to Milan (3 October, 
1900); ihcrc were more then 5000 men. Bona- 
parte refused to enter in the views of the Poles, to 
jjermil ihem to ra'se their forces to 30,000, which ' 
wereioforin the lefi wing of the army of the Rhine, ' 
iHidcr KosciuBZko, and to penetrate into Galicia. 
KniaziewicT-atthe head ofSSOO men was employed 
by Moreau, He contributed in great measure to 
the victory of Bokmlinden (4 December), after 
vhich he scoured the road as far as Ihe Saliva ri- 
ver, forming (he van. Dombrowski coutribuled 
much lo the reduction of Manlua. Neverthe- 
less Poland was not even menlioned in the treaty 
of /.M/iemV/e (9 February' 18(11), 

Bonaparte probably intended lo attach the Polish 
legions lo his person, aiming perhaps at his eleva- <| 
lion. Kniazievricz was called to Strassburg, but 
sviprciing said intention, he gave his dismission, 

- ^nd his legion was ordered to join that of Dombroir. 

•"-"■^ both beingmade a gift to the new kingof Hu- 
■ia. Theynumbered 15,000 men alMilan. Ma- 
^r. Pales left ih: service, disgusled wiih Freuclt 
ItogT'titudc, and proGting of the general am,n{ " 
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gnnted by the deslroyers (jf Poland, th«y I'etufpH 
ed home. Those wKo reinitined entered the H(jij 
(rurian, afterwards the Neapolilan service; others 
were incorporated in the army of observation in 
Italy, and were sent (1803), at last, with Jiiblv- 
nowski, lo fight under Leclerc, against Totismint, 
the chief of the negro insurgents of S(. Do7ningo. 
More than thrce-fourlhs of the Poles perished hy 
the sword or the yellow-fever, and the rest, taken 
ty the English, were obliged to serve in Jamaica, 
Poland, not more the country of the free, was, 
meantime, governed in three manners. But all 
three masters agreed in one point which, being pro- 
fitable ko them, was tlic only ont: that was left stan- 
ding as a part of the constitution of S.i May (see 
page 15S); this was the lax then decreed ai 
means for saving the country. A comminnion of 
thethtet covTla, was established at Warsaw, to 
administer this income. The German language 
was introduced into all schools, public ofFiccs and 
acts of administration, in Austrian an well aa in 
Prussian Poland. In the latter, the landed pro- 
prietors were, by-andby, deprived of their es- 
tates, by means of insidious and usurious loam 
of money, made to ihem on the mortgage of 
their lands, which they not always were able to 
redeem. Russia, on the contrary, was much less 
oppressive concerning Kh& nutionalily of Poland. 
Emperor Alexantler patronised public instruc- 
tion and reorganised the university of Wilna (see 
page 136). Austria, abolishing that of Cracow 
(see pa^e Ml), instituted a school of her kind at 
Leopol, changed the residence of the Polish kings 
into military barracks, and exhausted hrr Polish 
dominion by enormous levies of recruits for hcf 
armies, and by the system of her pape^•ml.nc1^^^^ 
kj'russian Poland was most happy in i 



material prospei'it]', fnjoy'mg peace at 'he (I 
and the pcasanls being under the prolcctial 
(he law, while llioae under Russia and Auslris 
were in a slate of servitude- Prussian Poland 
did most for tlie support o( Ihe Polish legions. J 
lociely of tht friendi of lelUm was formed at 
Warsaw (1801), for fostering ihe Polish language. 
'* Unable to prevent their being swallowed, llie 
" Poles strivcd, ai least, ''according to J> J.Rous- 
" icau's advice," against ihcir being digested hj 

I "their neighbours." 

I About the time of the battle of MtterlUz (1 

p Dec. 1 805, near Poland) gained over llie Russian! 

' and Austri.ins, the Pules were furtively instigated 
to a general insurreclipn. 'llie vidori/ of Jena and 
of JliierstaedC (14 Oct. IB06), cruBliing tlio third 
ipmler of .Poland, was'i a down of her brighter 
Impea, lieli out by empVt"" (since 18 May 1804) 
A'apolton. Russia allietf with Prussia were now 
common cnemiea of FrB,nce and of the Pules, The 
most urging representations were made to Kosci- 
uRzko tu head llie Poles, or to call tliem, at least) 
to arms at this favourable opportunity: but he re- 
mained rold, unless Napoleon would solemnly 
promise to rc-eatablish Poland. Ueansnered to 
Ihe imperial emissaries: "Despotism fur defipo- 
tisml the Pules have enough of it at hoiRc, without 

ruing so far to purchase it at the price of their 
looil." It was even thought to force liiin to go 
to Poland, but he said that he would then prn- 
claim"thathe was not free." The Poles haJ 
mach enthusiasm even without ICosciuKzko's ad- 
monition. Scarcely had Ihe French entered Po- 
land, when the people of several places disarm- 
ed the Prussians. /Jombrowski &nd tVybickipvb^ 
lished (1 Nov., at Berlin) an address to the Pulu 
• Hating that Napoleon, the Invincible, said " XW^ 
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wlwtlieryou deserve to be a tiatititt ? I ro 
en, my first i)n>jecls for your weiil shaTl ba"! 
'Made there ;" that Kasciuszko will soon speaktoe 
Otem, ami that they shall riBe to reconquer thir 
ralherlai.ii. A fui^d prockinalini 
out in K.nsciu9Z>(u's oame, to invite the Poles (^ - 
join the French. 

Murat entered Warsaw (28 Nov.) which h^ 
been entrusted to prince Joseph Fonialowski, 3 
the retiring Itussians, and Prussians. A provH 
■iunal PolisTi govprnment was instituted. Gen< 
al levies were ordered; several noblemen oUcr 
to. form regiments at their own i _ - -^ 

poapotiU {or general rising of nobles) was sura™, 
moned in every palatinate. The whole national 
force was to appear at Warsaw on the 1st of Jan. 
1807. Napole^ entered Poscn in triumph '(27 
Not. I80«^a/id after signing a Irealy of alliance 
with tfifr^evvHrinEr of Saxony, Frederic Augpsta* 
{11 6fc), he went to Warsaw (night of 13, 19). 
But his bulletin (1 Dec) containing •' shall this 
great nation resume iU existence and indepen- 
dence f shall it spring from the abyss of the tomb 
t<i life again? God only is the arbiter of this 
great political problem," etc., was not apt to in- 
crease the zeal of the Poles. 

By imperial decree {14 June 1807) a supreme 
commission of gDverament was organised; five di- 
rectors were appointed as ministers; Prusslun 
Poland was divided into sis departments, and re- 
ciprocal diplomatic agenti were received by said 
commission and by the emperor. 

Many thousand men came from Wolhyni 
Litwania ; the, veterans of the Italian legions, i 
the legion of the North, organised at Mentz, i 

Iajonczek, swelled also the Polish ranks, hbw 
a direction of Poniatowski, minister ef «u 




They immtiliatel^ took the field wilh the French, 
and Taught gallanlly uailer Dombrowaki and Girl- 
gud. One regiment of cavalry formed part of ihe 
imper'ul guaidB ; this di>iin;^uisheil itselT, aft^r- 
wards, at Somo-Aierra (in Spain) and ffagrain{im 
Austria), The Polish national banners were eonw- 
rrateil, a aationul guard was decreed, oit the anni- 
versary orthe constitutioB of the 3d of May. Praga 
WB9 f'urtiGed by the hand^ of the inhabitant! of 
Warsaw, wilhoutnny distinction nf rank or sex. 
Reduced by the bloody battle of IHedfand (U 
L 3une), Russia inclined to peace which was conclu- 
I ded at TUsil (7 July with Russia, 9 July with Prus- 
f aia), Prussia renounced to the posseiision of all 
the provinces which had appertained to Poland be- 
lure the first diBmemberment, with Ijie exception of 
those which connect Oriental or Old- Prussia with 
Pomerania and Brandenburg. The territory thus 
ceded was formed into an independent govern- 
ment, under the title of duUhy of Warsaw, witk 
about twenty-live hundred thousand inhsbitanti, 
W be (governed by /VeL?eric-^«^is(i/f (1807-14), 
king of Saxony (see pages 157, 181). Dan:cigwHa 
ileclared a free city, under Prussian and Saxon 
protection, and under French inspection on liehalf 
€if the csntinental system against England. A 
member of the Polish government had been ad- 
mitted to (he negociatiun of the treaty in (|ueBtion. 
Now that Napoleon had been acknowledged as 
emperor by Russia, he began to forget his iaith- 
ful Poles. He had felt the severity of Rusaiaii 
fighting, and gave up the district of IHalt/tlok 
(which ouglil to have been a department of the 
new dutchy) to Alexander, to whom he shew great 
esteem. Had Alexander agreed to his continenl- 
I * kl system, he would have ceded him, probably, thf 
whole doichy. 
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A eonttitation, promised l>^ the treatj of Til- 
sit, w»9 8ppro*eJ b; Najmlesn (22 Sa\j, at Dre«- 
^en). Servitude was sbolisheJ, anj lU inhabi- 
tants w*re (tecbrerf equal beTore the law. A l«- 
linlalive assemblv of t>vu ch.-iinberi, limited to tif- 
tceii da^fl, the vote of (he budget, tbe indepen- 
dence of the courts oT law, elective councils of ad- 
rainistratioQ in every district, were instituted. A 
(ouncil of gtate> wiili Gve miniatera, aiiiated tha 
government of the duke who was mostlj' absent in 
Saionj. The greatest care of the governnietit 
was directed on ihe army, with the view ol pre- 
serving the independence : the militarj order* 
abolislieU by the confL'derutea of Targowica, waa 
restored, mililan/ conscr't/ilion (levy) was intra- 
•luced (9 May 1S08) ; the army was raised to 
twelve regiments of infuntry, siit of cavalry, otia 
bri|;ade of artillery, anil the leginn of the Vistula, 
which was paid by France. All were portioned 
into three divisions. 

Four regiments of infantry, forming the legion 
ef the Vistula, and, later, three Warsawian re- 
giments of infantry were sent to Upain (1808), tu 
assist the French. Three regiments of cavalry, 
receiving French pay, served in the same war. 

The Jint diH was opened (10 March 1809) 
by n royal speech in Polish. A report on the . 
state of the country was read, showing the very 
onerous expenses in cnnsequence of the last war. 
Three commissions iaw fmanres, cmVand criminal 
bur«), each of five members (three nuncii of no- 
bles and two deputies of commons), were engaged 
t9 examine the projects ot law proposed by the 
Tainisters, The«c commissaries alone had the 
right to speak, whilst the other membcra of the 
diet had but the ri^lit to vole.' The councellora 
fitate. defended the projects of the gavvrnincnl 



thej bail ihe right to speak, and their number vvbi 
nut'limited. The ninst impuriaiU subject was tKe 
ftcloption of the code of Napoleon (16 March), bj 
a majority of one hundred and IH'teen against two. 
Pulaad was thus freed frum the chao3 of her an- 
cient legislalinn. 'I'lie crniiinal code of Prussia 
I was maintained, buf stripped uf some cruel pumsh- 
liBients. Courts of justice wltb organised ; jnati- 
Btcs of peace, without sal;ir_v, were intriMluce.d, in 
■ coDsei|uence of the diet. 

Austria declared war Bg;iinst France (6 Aptil), 
and a corps of ihirtj' tbnu^anU Austriai;^ entered 
ihe dutchy, without any previuus declaration. Al- 
though fine promises were made by Austria, and 
ftlthough not more than ten thousand men could 
he opposed to the enemy, il w.is done. Covered 
by marshes in front (near Hcszyn), Poniatowski 
miutained his position (li) Aprihagainstrepeatcd 
Attacks, till night-fall, and wiihdrewin good order 
into-Warsaw whicii luid been left under the pro- 
ucttoD of the national guaiil. Warsaw was sur- 
rendered to the Auslrians, without any fight (25 
April) ; the administraliim retired to Thorn and 
the Polish army pawed over to Praga and broke 
ofrthe bridge. On Dobmwski's advice, the Polish 
army marched into Ansirian Poland, and Lublin, 
8aniloiiiirCieMa)-),Znnii.sc, Leopol (28 May), the 
capital of Galicia, anil <it>ier jilncea wera taken in 
the shortest time. An insurrection aided the pro- 
grcBS of the Polis arm^^, while ihe Austrians were 
preased on all sides by other insurrections, b(» 
much that the Auslriim enmmander, Ftrdinand, 
was obliged to leave Win-^iiw secrelly, flying be- 
fore his army which eviimuled Warsaw (2 June). 
Alexander had mnleun ;Lt1iance with Napoleon 
aHErfmth {Sept. 1808). but he sent fourty-eight 
LthoURand men into Uuliria only after several 
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victories of the Poles and of the Frcnchi and act- 
ed without energy- After several Splendid deedi 
of arms, a greuicr part of Austrian -Poland was 
tonquered by the Poles, and was ordered by Na- 
poleon who was at Vienna, to be administered in 
his name. The troops levied in these countriet 
e called franco -galteiennes, and they wore lh« 
ich cockade. Ponialowski entered Cracow 
Us July) and was soon followed by Russians. — 
yM.t day the armistice entered into by Auv 
Ha BOd Napoleon (12 July) was published aud 
ipithe victorious career oi tlie Warsawiani. 
I the Poles were again di)>appointed by Na< 
poleon. Only four departments of the conquest 
incorporaied to ll-.e dulchy of Warsaw, 
while a pat I of Galicia Proper nas ceded to Rus- 
£ia< which had merely followed in the wake of 
the Polish troops. The whole ttn-iiory of th« 
tall-mititsof fP'ieUczka,etc. wos to be in common 
between Austria and Warsaw (peace of Vtm- 
noy 14 October). Pvince^Joseph Fonialowtki wa» 
made commander- in-chief of the Polish army ot 
the dutch)-, which numbered 6o,ooo, The enthu- 
Masm in itussian Pcland was so great, that iho 
Buineroua emigrations into the duichy were pro- 
hibited under pain of conii^catinn. Foreii^n me- 
chanics and farmers were encouraged to come to 
Poland, by an exemplion from any public charges 
or duties, fur six years. 

The line of ilie Vistula was forlificd by th« 
construction of some works, especially at Modlin. 
Great care was taken of public elementar educa- 
lion i the university cf Uracow (aee page 179) 
was re-established ; many higher Bchools were 
introduced. The civil laws and the system of 
public revenues were betier rei;ulated, and man y^ 
~ * ' improvemeuis were being mftdci t 



to promote civilttation, and to assuage the tnis- 
erj of all classes; the cooniry bring exhausted, 
after so maiiy misfortune!, by the too great scahtl 
of the military eEtablishment, "^J 

The tnost ardent vows of the Poles seemed t»j 
be realized, when Napoleon's conrmemal systd 
caused the war with Russia. Polantl'a desthi 
was then io Napoleon's power. He concludeif'l 
treaty with Austria (14 March, 1812), in whid 
he guaranteed to /■'rancia, his fathei-in-law, thi 
integrity of the empire, even if the kingdom of 
Poland were re-established. " If it then suited the 
omperur ol Austria to cede Galiciaj in exchange 
for some Itlyrian provinces, llie arrangement was 
10 lake place." Napoleon took every precaution 
to let the Poles believe, that it was his design to 
restore Poland. It is stated that he once inad- 
vertently said that his conduct to it was " mertlff 
a whan." He reached Posen on the 2d, and Wilnn 
on the 29 of June, following the van of his army 
which was formed, in pait, by Polish troops. A 
diet .ssembled at Warsaw (£6 June) changed itself 
into a gtneral confedfration of Ihe kingdom of 
Poland. All Poles in Russian service were call- 
ed upon to abandon it ; all Inhabitants were call- 
ed to join the confederacy ; and a deputation wa« 
■eni to Napoleon, to solicit the restoration of Po- 
Untl. They found him at Wilna (11 Julj), and 
he replied to them : " I love your nation. — I ap- 
plaud all that you have done ; 1 Sanction tha 
efforts you wish to make ; 1 will do everj thing in 
my power to second your resolutions. • - I cannot 
aulhoriee any design that maj lend to disturb 
Austria in the peaceable possessien of the Polish 
provinces. • ■ Let all other Polish provinces he a- 
nimated with the same spirit as Great-Poland, 
■■d Providenee win crown with success the pu- 
Bity of your cMse, etc." 
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Altbough thii evasive answer cooled the ardour 
or Ihe Poles, and hiill more that o( the Liiwa- 
niftnsi whose country was called >' entmy*» 
ground" anJ treated almost as surh by Napoleon, 
the inhabitants of ihe greai-dutcliy were called 
to join ill e confederacy of the kingdom (14 July). 
The conduct of Alexander (see page ITS) to his 
Litwanian subjects vras Rt lo make them compare 
it with the designs of Napoleon. A provtsumtd 
^overnmenl was established at Wilna, which en- 
deavoured to rouse the spiiit of the population, In 
favour of the French and of the future indepen- 
dence- Many nobica volunteered to equip the 
legimeols that were raisinR j but the levies went 
on slowly J the ponpolUe (see page 18IJ whicb 
Napoleon had estimated more than 100,000, de- 
creed him a guard of honoui'i but only three ca- 
valiers followed him. Napolton's inierviev 
with Francis 11. at Dresden, at the opening of 
this campaign, had determined him not to pass 
through Warsaw and lo behave with restraint 
towards the Poles. All exertions of the confed' 
cracy were limited to addresses and proclama- 
tions, without anj result. 

The grtat army advanced victoriously to Mk- 
kow. The Polish division commanded by /*»- 
nialowski, formed iheji/t/i corpt, under the order 
of Hitronymut, king uf Westphalia, and after- 
wards under that oi Joachim Mural, king of N&- 
pies. Mir. SmoUnsk, Jlorodino, Kalouga, etc. 
were witness to their valour. A Polish detach- 
ment marched with the Prussian corps tft Riga; 
another with the Austrians was on the right wing. 
The division Dombrowiki besieged Bobruisk. Ge- 
ventj' thousand Pules fought in this unfiirtuiiate 
•awpaign ; they shared in the horrors of t " 
grating Mottow (14 to IB Sept.), In t 



ntrcai, and ilisplsjed much Tieroistn at tb« j 
Magt of the Beresina (28 Nov.). After har^ 
isiued Ihe SStli bulletin {3 Dec), Napoleon 
hi* army (6 Dec.) incogitita, by nuj of WarsM 
for Paris (18 Dec.}. 

Inconsequence of the negligence of tliegenei 
council of Warsaw, the Russians diBarmed ttej 
•ingle recruits raised by t!;e confederacy. All pro-'^^.' 
claniations were of no avail. Some peasants oa\f. ' 
took (he field. Nearly twenty thousand men a* 
tbe Polish (roops etiil survived ; they vverediiitt; 
buted in llie furtiBed places, in Danzig, ThM' 
Modlin, Zaicosc, etc. Foniatowski, appoint^ 
niniater at war, and coinniander'in -chief of tf 
Polish forces, went frum Warsaw (7 Feb. ISU 
to Cracuw, where he assembled thirteen thoostM 
Alexander proclaimed ageneral amnesty to all tttir 
Poles (24 Dec), and his troops entered Warsaw * 
(Feb, IBIS). Prussia turned lier arms ."gainst 
the French, and (emporiaing Austria, one of the 
causes of all disastere, became neutral. Fonia- 
towski's corps was, nevertheless, permilted to 
paaa through the Austrian territory, and joined 
Napoleon in Sa:tany. 

Many inQuenlial Poles and Litwanians had 

Sined Alexander before that horrible campaign, al- 
pedaslhey wcreby his benevolent professions, and 
CTW promises to re-establish Poland. Now they 
were useful in determining the emperor to mild 
measures, lie instituted a tuprime provisional 
council at Warsaw, under the chief- direction of 
Russians, with Polish ministers. Anticipated taica 
were levied until 16S4, as Napoleon used to do. 
p. Napoleon look again the field in Saiony (tS 
' iril 1813). Pouiatowaki's bod^ formed the 81k 
M, which fought with distinction. He had been 
e niriba) uf the enpire, shortly before thi bat- 
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tie, aiul was onlcred to cover the retreat of 
Prencli, alter the bloody day* of Leipzig [IS, 

^19 Oct). The bridge uver lite El&tcr being blown 
Ijp befnre the lime, the remainittg troops were 
ibliged to plunge into the stream, Poniatowski. 

f twice noundeil, was drowned in the river. 

The real of the I'oles, commanded by Sokalnie- 
I, retreated with the French, and distinguished 

■ them^elvesin thebaitlcof //anau(300ct.). Hear- 
ing that they intended lo return, Niipoleon ha- 
rangued tlic officers, sajing, "you have ever bc«n 
Inithriil tome; you would not abandim me wilh- 
eut information ; — yon are free to go home if yoa 
please. Two or three thoui^nnd men the leM, 
brave as you are, will make no ditference in my 
afiairs." And the Poles did nut desert him in 
lits misfortune ! Hall a equarlron went with bisi 
to £lba,*.t im request, and returned with hiin lu 
Prance in the hundred days. 

AlreaJy about the end of ^12 a coriTSpundenae 
had taken place between flfc ministers of the 
dutchy of Warsaw and emperor Alexander. Tkeir 
proposal to crown Micliad, his brother, as king ot 
Poland had no effect, but ihey were assured ot 
the best intentions of Alexander who wrote (13 
Jan. 1813) <' that he gave always preference ti tbu 
"most liberal loims of government." — He seemed' 
even not opposed to a reunion uf Litwania wicU 
Poland. The grand-duke Constanline, histirntb- 
er, began lo re orgnnise the Polish army, even 
before the proclamation of a kiiii^dom of Po- 
land by the Congress of Vienna. The resi&taBce 
eBered to the plana uf the grand-duke was aver- 
come by flatteries and promises. Three gcncialu 
left the service, but otht-rs remained. 

K.oacius2.ka who hail been living at Berville 

^near Fontainebleau, waa iu^iled br AtcianiJer to 
17 
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pay him a visit, and, having been very kindlj re- 
ceivedy he wrote him a letter (9 April, 1614), re- 
questing: ^^a. general amnesty to the Pol ea without 
any restriction, and freedom to the %erfs scattered 
in foreign countries, if they return home \ that 
Alexander may proclaim himself king of Poland^ 
with a free constitution approaching that of Eng- 
land; schools for the serfs; ttbolUion of sermtuae 
after ten years, and full possession of their prop- 
erty ; a honorable post for his Swiss friend Zc//- 

Alexander answered : « your dearest wishes 
'• shall be accomplished. With the help of the 
■*• Almighty, 1 trast to realize the regeneration of 
*>' the brave and respectable nation to which you 
** belong. I have made a solemn engagement to 
'* do thi'*, and its welfare has always occupied my 
'* thoughts. 1 shall enjoy the pleasure to convince 
*" the Poles, that, by forgetting the past, he whom 
**they had believed J^ be their enemy, will rea- 
'^lise their wishes^^aris, S May, 1814). 

After Napoleon's abdication (11 April),Dom- 
browski requested Alexander's permission for the 
l*oles to return home. Constantine was appuinte<l 
their commander-in-chief, nnd, on their arrival at 
Warsaw, they were to be at liberty to leave the 
service, or continue in it. Led by Vincent Kratin- 
bki they entered Posen (25 Aug.). New hopes were 
loused in the Litwanians, to whose deputation to 
Peterburg Alexander assured (14 July.) : *Mhat 
all is forgotten and that they niust not doubt of 
the interest 1 feci for them (the Litwanians) anil 
ti.e desire I have to see them hsppyaiul content.^* 

So manv disasters and sacrifices had nduccd 
Poland to such a condition, that pronHses became 
v(ib only patrimony. 



57X77/ PEBIOD.^Thc kingdom of Poland 
formed by the congress of Vienna (3 and 50 May^ 
1815) out of the dutchy of Warsaw, was united 
to Russia, with :i separate constitution and ad- 
ministration. Other |>art3 of that dutchy were 
ceded to Austria and Prussia, and of one was 
made the republic of Cracow^ under the protection 
of the three powers. But all promises of Alex- 
ander proved delusive and the constitution he had 
giren was soon violated. Constaniwe^s cruelly 
and caprices, added to those encroachments, ren- 
dered the dependence from Russia insupportable. 
The sacrifices which emperor AWio/as (succeeding^ 
in December 1825, crowned king of Poland 24 
May liJ29) exacted from the Poles, were beyond 
endurance. The spirit of patriotisn) burst forth 
on the 29ih of November, 1830, Constantino 
was driven away with his Russian troops, and the 
kingdom btcame independent for about tea 
months. ^ 

But instead of continuin™an offensive system, 
of making a revolution, of developing all resour- 
ces of the nation, and of profiting of the time, 
almost three months were spent, in endeavouring 
to negociate with Nicholas who ordered his army 
to submit the insurgents. The plan of taking 
Warsaw being rendered impracticable by tip 
Tictoriesof the Poles (near Stoczek 14, Wawr\% 
Grochow 20, Pragn 25 February ; JJembe 81 
March; Iganie 10, Boremel 18 & 19 Apr. 1831) 
and the battle of Ostrolenka (26 May) not being 
decisive, the Russians changed their plan of ope- 
rations, by approaching the frontiers of Prussia. 
Assisted by this ally, they passed the AMstula (l4 
to 19 July), invested Warsaw and took it, by ca- 
pitulation, after the battles of the 6 and 7 Sept. 

The Polish main-army withdrew to the right 



)»»k ofilic Vistula and entered, at last, itifl P<i 
tian teiTiioi-y (5 Oclober), amounting then 
W)0 men. One corps which had gained some- 
vaniBges against the Russians, numbcrring 11, 
men, had laken vefujje in Galicia (l7 Sept-), 
wai follo«etl by a body of 1700 (33 Sepi 
Already on the 26 Apiil, a body about 4,00» 
strong, whicli had made a glorious excursion in- 
to Volhyiiia. liad been oblijjed to retreat to tiali- 
cin J It wQsruilawvd by many of the inhabitanla 
of Podolia. About 11,000 Polish troops and Lil- 
wanian insurgents had aUo entered Prussia (IS 
U> 16 Julj). 

Poland was thus once more in eV.aina. Capital 
punialiment, imprisonment, confiscation of estatest 
enrolmer.t ialo Itussian regiments, deportation lo 
Siberia, became the revvaid of patriotism' All 
measures calculated to extinguish the nationality 
of the Poles were and are put into esecution. Eu- 
rope again remains a mule witness of all these pro- 
ceedings, wllli the eiRption of some demonstra- 
Wb of public opinion, which is very rich 
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n deeds. 
l" Mauy of' the Polish emigrants, diivcn by ae- 
^- ftisiiy, or compelled by the hostility of the 
neighbouring powers, accc]>ied the amnesty pro- 
iitDlgaled by Nicliolits. Bui acveral thousands, 
seeing that said amnesty >vas but a bait to allure 
them into the grasp of the Citar, remained in ex- 
ile. Some thousands went to France, England, 
Switzerland und other countries of Europe, where 
Jiiey arc still awaiting the call of their country to 
new escriionsfor its restoration. 

Those who could not obtain passports lo Francs 
and England, and would not return hotae, w«re 
actit to Aaci i« 
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HE POLES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Before being landed in New York they selected a mh- 
Mittee which ehould act loith public aaihoritiet andpri- 
aate individuats for their common benefit. A plan of 
(nrmin^ a ^tllement wtta made, and three members of 
ihc comiuittee were sent to Washington, to make an ap- 
[dicBtJon to Congress, for that purpose. The following' 
Iwo documents show tlie success of tlie first step towwii 
Ifae tccomplishment of the plan above s ' ' 
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Thb undersigned Poles, selected by the two hundred 
tnd Ihirly-five placed on tha hospitable shores of thes« 
United States by the orders of the Emperor of Austria, 
venture to address your august body for such relief as maa 
pla/icd in our peculiar situation may lay claim to. 

Aa iong as we hsd a country that we could cbJI em 
own, we resolutely fought for her independence, until thi 
orerwhelming power of Husaia forced us to take refoga 
in the Austrian and Prussian Provinces, asking only for a 
free passage into Prance. In the month of Aprii last, the 
Austrian Government, having promised us liberty and 
protection, suddenly, and without notice placed ui 
in confinement in tho city of Brunn, in Motwu. 
inswering our protests witli assurances that, when u- 
■embled, we would be aeut into Franco. Atler three 
months" coniinement, the Austrian Government gave 1i« 
the choice either of returning to Russis, or of embaik- 
ing (or the United States, with the Government of wtaioh 
an arrangement had been made ibr our protection and SQp> 
port. As lovers of freedom and of free inslilution^ w« 
sccepted the alternative of living among a froo people; 
although m eo doing, we bad to give up all hopes of tba 
land ol' our love, of our Imbits, of our laws, and our Ian- 
gnage. Arriveil at Trieste, wo were there confined for 
tbree months, until, finally, we were embwked on be«H 
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•rtwo Austrian frigates, and, after a navi^lkm rfft 
moathannd t^n deys, lauded at New York, in lhe$e Vst 
k4 States, where we now find ourselves placed ii 
mo3l critical Bituation, Icing ignorant alike of the langi _ 
and of the customs of tlie cGuutry, and doslitutD of evw 
ihjne but the means of a few days' support. 

•JUthough pilgrimE in a Ibreign lond^ with notiiing t 
the sad recoliection of the past and hopes tor the futi 
Wfl wish to live a life of active induElry, and he« 
nscfiil la the country of otir ndcptbn. Since Provldeti 
in ita icEcrutablc wi^Ioni, lias deprived us of the la 
our birth, wc wif h to pknt in these Unit^ Statsi a w 
Poland, where our couiiirjmcn, the still unccxiquered 
rf adversity, may coiigrsgKte and prosper. 

WitJi these vipWE, v.p rps|jcctfully solicitof yourat^ . 
b>l}'B erimt of Innd im jer such provisiona as will enable na 
to live By our indiitii-j*. lo riilly round us such of our coun- 
trymen as mny visit liiese shores, und to become of \xaf 
and of sei'ViiTG to llic pecplaof these United States, asd 
ibrauch other aid and astiistanco as may seem meet 
jour petilionei?, as in duty Liiund, will ever pray. 
Nbw York, AprU 9, 1S34. 
LEW. BANCZAKfEWICZ, MART. ROSIE 
WICZ, Dr. CHAR. KRAITSIR, JOHN RYCHU 
KI. PEL. GWINCZEWSKI, JOS. KOSSOWffl, 
JOHN HIZ, LEW. JERZYKOWICZ, ADAH 
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ACT gruiting Innil lo 



ra from Polt.'A 



it enaelcd by the 'Senate and House i\f Rej. '■t 
talives of the Vnilinl Stalee of America in Con*' 
attemhled. That lliere be, (ind is hereby, granted to 1. 
is BaiiczokiewicK and )iia asEociateE, being tvi'o hnnd 
and thirty.fiVe exiles from Poland, transported to the t 
led Slates by the orders of the Emperor of Austria, ti 
ly-^ sectiooe of land, to be select^ by them under i 
direction of ike Secretary of the Treasury, in any A 
adjacent townships of the public lands which have b 
or may hereafter te surveyed, situated within the iit 
vftlw State of nimoiiior the Territory of UJchiyan. 



Brno. % And be it further enacted^ That it shall ba 
Ihe duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to ob- 
tain an authenticated list of the names of the ufbreaaid 
fewo hundred and thirty-five Polish exiles, and cause Horn 
nine to be filed and recorded in the office of the Commii>» 
iBoner of the General Land Office. 

Sbc. 3. And be it further enacted. That immediate 
ly after the said tliirty-six sections of land shall be survey- 
ed and located in the manner prescribed in tiie first seo- 
'tion of this act, it shall bo the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treusury to cause the said thirty-six sections to be 
divided in equal parts among the said two hundred and 
thirty-five Poles, by lot, under such regulations as th« 
said Secretary may prescrifce. 

Sue. 4. And be it farther enacted. That it shall b« 
lawful for each and every of the said grantees to enter 
upon and take possession of the respective lots of land 
aasigned to them and each of them ; and, aflc;r the expira- 
tion of ten years, tlie said grantees, respectively, shall ba 
entitled to a patent for the lot of land assigned to them m 
ft£bredaid ; provided, that the said grantees shall, during 
the term of ten years, without inntermisaion, actually in- 
habit and cultivate the said township of land in the ratio 
«f on© settlement for every fivje hundred acres thereof: 
and, '(Mithe proof of such habitation) and cultivation to the 
Secretary of th# Treasury, and of tlie payment into the 
f«oper liand Office of the minimum price per acre, at the 
lime of such payment, within the said term of ten ye^jw, 
fMtents shall be granted as aforesaid, and not otherv^isft 

Approved^ June 20th, 1834. 

ANDREW JACKSOK 



H'he reliance pleiced by the Polish refugees in the greeX 
j^roi^jesions of sympathy and friendship, made to them on 
erery side; brought them into a situation which reeembtea 
much that of their nation. Mr. Albert Gallatin, chai/- 
laan of a committee of New York, in their favour, behav> 
ed towards them like Catharine once did towards Poland; 
in order to counteract their plan of forming a settlemex^, 
to piralyae their efforts of thriving ttgetlier, he, fei^^ 
JKig to be iriczklly, eoocealod letters addreeeod U» tbeita sQb 
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B (IbverteJ all tuaSs, destined to promote 1 
Itenentl and ccanmBQ interest, ftom thelegiliinatechaiitiei; 
■M.. Dr. S, G. /foioe, secretary of a committee of Bos- 
H(i. Oil behalf of the Poles, was a very obediiiJit helpOnilo 
€ MX' Galium, in coMjbunding' their plan, in iiapoirin^ 
«r reputation, and in loisrcpreaeitting their atfatrs to hw 

[Titder the direction of said two gentlemen all gooddfei- 
jitionsof the American citizens at lar^e, and ofMeon; 
Matiheta Carey of Philadelpliia, Erastiis Corning of 
lljany, Theophilta Smilh of Vandalia (chaimien of 
mmiUceB in favour of the Poles), of James FeniiMHV 
per, Bitv. V^n Breckinridge and of many o(hen^ 
« rendered 'Sterile. 

f bU the money subscribed by American ciliieni ftr 

oninion benefit of the Poles. 127 dollara and 85 ct«. 

appropriated by Mr. S. V, S. Wilder, of New Ycrk, 

_ i'jfray the expenses of the first PoliKh deputation to 

RToidiiugtOii. Since thenandaasoon as Mr. Gallaimbegaa 

kct, not one tingle cent hna been appropriated, IVoni tha 

A abm Mid, to promote the plan that had been yispi- 

' f cQmpienced. The amount of the subscriptitxiB, 

.met of the subscribers and the employment of thS 

is Bulncribcd at New York and Boston, are not known. 

« hnda selected on the Rock-river (Illinois, in 1^34) 

" n surveyed in the winter of 1685^. The Ast 

__ esB is not yal executed, iwtwitljstanding tlire* 

sive applications to Congress, made bf the Polish 

*" s, and notwidiBtanding all their efbrte and socxi- 

JDie and money, made by the eame conuaittee, 

t interruption, since their arrival until tJic fiv**ih ■ 

^1] HfiupslhieE of the American people with the cous- 
nnen of Fulawtki and KosciuscJio, were tlius render- 
I unavailing, aju! all the prcepecU of the oriihoiu of l'^. 
^, eipre^od in their mcmoria], were blasted by Ifaw 
uriM w f^ iU-will oT the gentlen 
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